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Art. IL—THE DUTCH POPE. 


Papst Adrian VI. Von CONSTANTIN RITTER VON 
HOFLER. Wien: Braumiiller. 1880. 


Adrien VI. Par ’Abbé A. Lepitre. Paris: Berche et 
Tralin. 1880. 


Syntagma Doctrinae Theologicae Adriani Sexti, Pont. 
Max. Quod . . ._ publice probugnabat E. H. J. 
REUSENS. Lovanii: Vanlinthout. 1862. 


I.—THE SCHOLAR AND PROFESSOR. 


NE dark winter’s evening, somewhere about the year 
1480—so runs the charming legend*—the Princess 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England and 
widow of the ill-fated Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy,f at that time residing at the Flemish University 
town of Louvain, was returning to her residence in the 





* The story is not found in either Moringus, Adrian’s first biographer 
Valerius Andreas, Vernulaens, or Molanus. 
+ See genealogical table, p. 11. 


[Vo. 51 of Fourth Series) I 











2 THE DUTCH POPE. 


ancient castle on Mont-César,* where nowadays rises the 
new Benedictine Abbey of Regina Coeli, when she called 
in to one of the town churches to offer a prayer. 
‘* There was no light, 

Save where the lamps that glittered, few and faint, 

Lighted a little space before some saint.” 
She was struck by the sight of a young and impecunious 
scholar poring over his books by the aid of one of those 
lamps: too industrious to waste the precious hours which 
might still be devoted to study, too poor to ‘‘ waste the 
midnight oil” in his own humble lodgings. Touched by the 
youth’s zeal and poverty, the widowed English Princess— 
continues the story—immediately took upon herself the 
care of his future, and provided him with the means to 
pursue his further studies at the University, founded some 
half-century before by John the Good, Duke of Brabant. 

The pretty story, in this form, unfortunately seems not 
to bear the test of historical accuracy ; nevertheless, there 
is this much of truth underlying it, that Margaret of York 
actually did afford substantial support and patronage, 
though in somewhat different form and at a later date, to 
this modest scholar, who was one Adrian of Utrecht, a 
young Dutchman, whose name is one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Flemish University. 

Adrian was born in Utrecht in 1459. His father was 
one Florent, or Florensz,+ whence he came to be styled in 
after life Master Adrian Florisze, though this latter was no 
surname, but simply meant ‘‘son of Florent,” exactly as 
the latter is sometimes styled ‘‘ Florent Boeijens,” or 
‘‘Bouwens,” ze., son of Baldwin; for at this time the 
common people of the Netherlands had no family surnames, 
a distinction reserved to the nobility. This fact is of 
interest, for it indicates that Adrian was of humble plebeian 
origin, just like the English Nicholas Breakspeare, who 





* There is, of course, no foundation for the popular legend that the 
original structure was one of Czsar’s camps. It had, however, a very 
interesting history as the feudal castle of the Counts and Dukes of 
Brabant. In 1338, Edward III. of England and his queen wintered here on 
their way back from Germany 

+ And not Floris, as Creighton writes it (History of the Papacy, vi., p. 
222). Floris is the genitive form of Florent, and used as a patronymic, as 
explained in the text. 














THE DUTCH POPE. 3 


eventually became Pope Adrian IV. It does not, however, 
seem correct to say that he was actually very poor, like the 
English lad of St. Alban’s ; for in the register of Louvain 
University—still preserved—the epithet ‘‘ pauper,” which 
it was at that time customary to place beside the names of 
indigent scholars when matriculated, does not appear ; 
and in 1469 and 1474 we find his widowed mother, Gertrude, 
selling two houses, which indicates the possession of some 
property on her part. However, it is certain that Adrian’s 
parents were not much blessed with the goods of this 
world. The father, who seems to have been a small 
artisan, probably a weaver of tapestry, or of silk,* died by 
the time the boy was ten; and once more, like Nicholas 
Breakspeare, the lad owed his early training in both letters 
and piety to an excellent mother. Gertrude, we are told, 
taught him to love visiting the churches, to serve Mass, 
and to listen attentively to the sermons, which she made 
him repeat to her on his return home. As he had mani- 
fested, from his tenderest years, unusual aptitude for learn- 
ing, she did all she possibly could to encourage and develop 
his talents, and sent him to school to learn the frzvzum, as 
it was then called, comprising probably Latin, with arith- 
metic and logic. He learnt his first elements of Latin at 
Delft, in the school of the Brothers of the Common Life, a 
fact of considerable importance for his future development. 
These Brothers of the Common Life, whose name will 
ever be held in blessing for having given to the world 
Thomas a Kempis, had been founded in 1396 by Gerard 
Groote, as a reaction against the excesses into which 
scholasticism had fallen. ‘‘ Let the foundation of thy 
studies,” said the pious founder, ‘‘and the mirror of thy 
life be first of all the Gospels, for they contain the life of 
Christ, then the lives of the Saints and the sentences of the 
Fathers, the Epistles of St. Paul and the Acts of the 
Apostles. . . . Lose not thy time in geometry, rhetoric, 
dialectic, grammar, poetry, and astrology. All that doth 
not render us better or turn us away from evil is harmful.” 





* Lord Bacon makes him a brewer (Historia Henrici VJ/., p. 1037). I 
do not know where Creighton (of. cit., p. 222) got the idea that he was a 
** ship’s carpenter.” 











4 THE DUTCH POPE. 


Like most reactions, Gerard’s teachings went to extremes, 
and after his death his order considerably modified them, 
and cultivated science and literature with success. But it 
inherited his practical tendencies in education, and his 
aversion to the exaggerated subtleties of the later scholasti- 
cism. In such a school as that of Delft we see the source 
of that love of Scripture and the Fathers, that good com- 
mon sense in philosophy, and that dislike of pedantry 
which distinguished Adrian through all his life. After the 
school of Delft, Adrian completed his preliminary studies 
either at Zwolle, where Thomas a Kempis had lived his 
religious life of seventy-one years, or, according to others, 
at Deventer. Everywhere distinguished by his brilliant 
successes, which placed him far ahead of all his com- 
petitors, he was ready at the age of seventeen to enter the 
flourishing University of Louvain, just fifty years founded, 
and at the time one of the most celebrated in or 
Adrian was enrolled on June Ist, 1476. 

The Flemish University had lately received large addi- 
tions to its ranks in the numerous students who had fled 
from the University of Prague, which had been destroyed 
in the Hussite wars, and in the four hundred Burgundian 
subjects expelled from that of Paris by Louis XI. Erasmus, 
who a few years later was Adrian’s own pupil at the 
University, declares that it was the most numerously 
frequented of all except Paris, the students surpassing 
3,000 in number, and increasing day by day. The climate, 
he boasts, ‘‘is preferable to that of Italy, being not only 
delightful, but also healthy. Nowhere,” he continues,. 
‘‘are studies pursued with more success and quietude ; 
nowhere is the intellectual output more abundant ; nowhere 
a larger or better equipped staff of professors.” The 
discipline, if we may believe the descriptions of the time, 
was not only severe, but very well observed. After curfew 
the students were forbidden to go out in public places 
without carrying a lantern at the level of their face ; and, 
as at the Oxford and Cambridge of to-day, both masters 
and students had to wear their gowns, whether at church 
or at lectures. Extravagant and worldly costumes were 
forbidden, and when the students saw any of their number 
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contravening this rule, they ran after them, hooting and 
crying, Barbara! Barbara! 

The University comprised five faculties: Theology, 
Canon Law, Civil Law, Medicine, and Arts, the latter 
being a preparation for the other faculties. The wave of 
the Classical Renaissance had not yet made itself felt in 
Louvain, and the study of philosophy was the chief occupa- 
tion of the faculty of Arts, the Humanities being but little 
esteemed. Neither the rhetoric which was taught at this 
time, nor the Latin which was in use, seem to have been 
of a very high order, though things were very soon after 
destined to be much changed for the better. Four colleges 
or hostels, abundantly endowed with charitable foundations 
for poorer pupils, were attached to the faculty of Arts, and 
bore the curious names of The Pig, The Castle, The 
Falcon, and The Lily. Life in these colleges was suffi- 
ciently strenuous and severe. The students rose before 
daybreak, assembled in the great hall for prayers, then 
attended a lecture, after which, at six o’clock, they heard 
Mass. The rest of the day was passed in lectures, repeti- 
tions, and public or private disputations. The course 
lasted two years, apparently without any vacation. Notes 
were not taken, and the whole work appears to have been 
a gigantic effort of memory. 

It was into the first-named of the four hostels, the Pig 
College, that young Adrian made his entrance. His 
exceptional gifts of intellect, his unusually powerful 
memory, and his extraordinary zeal for study soon ren- 
dered him master of all that the faculty of Arts could teach 
him at the time: philosophy, physics, rhetoric. His Latin 
style, though not adorned with the graces which charac- 
terise the authors of the Renaissance, was sufficiently 
elegant to escape the biting criticisms of Erasmus. For 
mathematics he showed a special aptitude, and soon was 
called upon to teach them. No wonder his fame rapidly 
spread in the University. When the Venetian Ambassador, 
Hermolaus Barbarus—accounted one of the leading Italian 
humanists of the day—visited Louvain and asked to be 
introduced to an eminent member of the faculty of Arts, in 
order to discuss philosophy with him, Adrian was at once 
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chosen, and we are told that the Venetian scholar was 
charmed with the penetrating intelligence and varied 
erudition of the young Dutch student. 

One of the greatest events in the old University of 
Louvain was the annual competition at the close of the 
Arts course for the much-coveted title of Primus, or first 
in the faculty of Arts—a distinction which was apparently 
as highly valued as the Senior Wranglership in modern 
Cambridge, and celebrated by festivities, both at the Uni- 
versity and in the native place of the successful candidate, 
of which we have little notion at the present day. We are 
not surprised to learn that the Primus in 1478 was Adrian, 
then nineteen years of age, on which occasion he made a 
public triumphal entry into his native town of Utrecht. 
Immediately after, he passed the solemn act entitled 
inceptio, and thereby became a fully-fledged Master of 
Arts. 

His liberal education now completed, Adrian at once 
began his course of theology, which in those days lasted 
no less than ten years. For this purpose he entered the 
Collége du Saint-Esprit, founded in 1442 by Louise de 
Rycke for theological students, and which, then as now, 
was a hostel, giving board and lodging, though not teach- 
ing. Of Adrian’s long course of studies in this faculty we 
have not many details. We know, however, that he threw 
himself, with all the ardour of his nature and the keenness 
of his intellect, into the study of the Fathers and Theo- 
logians and also of Holy Scripture ; and, not content with 
the varied studies of his own faculty, he applied himself to 
those of both Civil and Canon Law. No wonder that his 
biographer, Moringus, expresses his astonishment that 
Adrian was able to pursue with such success so many 
different branches of study at the same time. The ex- 
planation, he tells us, is to be found in his methodical use 
of time: every hour was employed by rule, and every 
occupation had its fixed time. No wonder that he soon 
became known as the most brilliant ornament of the 
University, and eventually one of the greatest Catholic 
theologians of the Reformation epoch: Magnus sine con- 
troversia theologus, writes Erasmus, his pupil. 
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At the end of ten years of this strenuous student’s life, 
in 1488 Adrian was appointed to teach Philosophy in his 
old college, the Pig, and also elected a member of the 
General Council of the University ; and two years later 
(1490) he was promoted to a professorship of Theology, 
carrying with it a prebend and a stall as Canon of St. 
Pierre. This promotion is the more remarkable as he had 
not yet obtained his degree as Licentiate in Theology, 
owing probably to his want of means to meet the expenses 
of the examination. Patronage, however, now began to 
flow in upon him ina steady stream. In the same year, 
1490, he received the appointment of Curé of the Béguin- 
age,* and his resources now permitted him to proceed to 
the Licentiate’s degree in 1491, on which occasion, we are 
told, the magistracy of Louvain offered him two measures 
of Rhine wine as a mark of their esteem. 

On June 2!st, 1491, Adrian at last crowned his career by 
obtaining the coveted degree of D.D. The public examin- 
ations, or ‘‘defensions,” as they are styled, for the obtention 
of this crowning academic honour, and the elaborate 
function of its actual conferment, are sufficiently imposing 
in the actual University in our own times, lasting as they 
do three full days and involving public celebrations in the 
town as well as in the academical premises. But in the 
early University of the 15th century they were far more 
elaborate, lasting no less than five days, and terminating 
with a banquet given by the new doctors. The expenses, 
therefore, were very considerable, and beyond the reach of 
many a poor scholar. Here it is that we come into actual 
historical contact with the English princess, Margaret 
Plantagenet, concerning whom we related a pretty, though 
probably apocryphal, anecdote at the beginning. What is 
certain is that, whether she knew Adrian and had benefited 
him before or not, she now stepped forward and generously 
defrayed all the expenses of his doctorate. On this occasion 





* The cure of the Béguinage, in which Adrian dwelt, No. 153 rue des 
Moutons, is now the residence of my venerated master, Mgr. T. J. Lamy, 
emeritus Professor of Holy Scripture and Semitic Languages, and well 
known by his numerous writings. The house itself has been rebuilt since 
Adrian's time, but the cellars and the garden are much the same as when 
he dwelt there. 
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also the Louvain magistracy, according to a custom 
frequently honoured at the time, contributed no less than 
forty-eight measures of Rhine wine, costing thirteen gold 
florins, in honour of the new doctor ! 

More substantial favours rapidly followed. Margaret of 
York conferred upon Adrian the benefice of Goerzee, in the 
island of Zealand, which he was allowed to retain zm 
absentia, whilst administering it by means of a pious and 
capable curate whom he suitably maintained. Several 
times a year Adrian visited his distant parish to preach 
and shrive his people and reform abuses. Other prefer- 
ments quickly followed. It must be remembered that those 
were the days of pluralities, before the reform of the Council 
of Trent. Weneed not, therefore, be surprised to learn that 
Adrian had conferred upon him successively the benefices 
of canon of St. Peter at Anderlecht (Brussels), of provost of 
St. Quentin (Maubeuge), of dean of Notre-Dame at 
Antwerp, and of canon and treasurer of St. Mary’s in his 
native town of Utrecht. No doubt such cumulations of 
ecclesiastical benefices zm absentia were essentially an 
abuse, though quite in the ordinary course of events. But 
in Adrian’s case the abuse was greatly diminished by the 
personal sanctity of his life and the scrupulous justice of his 
administration. His own household was as simple, histable as 
frugal as ever. The large revenues of his various benefices 
were spent, not on himself, but on the poor of his flock or 
on indigent students, and in munificent foundations. 
Moreover, his intellectual gifts, his theological and 
canonical abilities were placed unstintedly at the disposal 
of all. People flocked to consult him from all parts, 
from Holland and Flanders, from Hainault and from 
Zealand. 

In the University he was now by far the man of greatest 
mark. For full twenty years, from 1492 to 1512, he held 
the post of ordinary professor of the Theological Faculty. 
His lectures became renowned for the solidity of their 
matter and the clearness of their style. His elocutionary 
gifts were remarkable. He did not, indeed, publish much, 
though he wrotea great deal. His principal theological 
work, entitled Quaestiones in Quartum Sententiarum 
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Librum,* which was the résumé of his lectures up to 1509, 
was first published surreptitiously, and without the author’s 
knowledge, at Paris in 1516 by Godocus Badius, under the 
editorship of a professor of the Sorbonne, Jacques 
d’ Assoneville. The following year it was republished at 
Louvain itself by Martin Dorpius, a pupil of Adrian ; and 
the work soon became popular, for other editions 
followed at Paris, Louvain, Venice, Rome, and Lyons, all 
without any participation on Adrian’s part. Its merits 
were its simplicity and clearness, a return to the method of 
St. Thomas Aquinas from the exaggerated subtleties and 
quibblings of the later decadent scholastics. Not less was 
the success of another work, Quaestiones Quodlibeticae, 
which ran through several editions in Louvain, Venice, 
Lyons, and Paris. 

The theological teachings of Adrian, collected from all 
available sources, were skilfully edited and arranged by my 
old master, Prof. E. H. J. Reusens, of Louvain, lately 
deceased,t in his doctoral dissertation published in 1862, { 
a mine of curious and useful information. 

The highest University honours naturally fell to the now 
famous theologian. In 1497 he was elected Dean of the 
Chapter of St. Peter’s, which carried with it the functions 
of Chancellor of the University. On two different occasions, 
in 1493 and in 1500, he was chosen for the highest academic 
post, that of Rector Magnificus of the University, which 
office in those days was tenable for only six months at a 
time, but which carried with it exceptional privileges and 
jurisdiction, both civil and ecclesiastical. 

Before quitting this first chapter of Adrian’s life, it will 
be of interest to quote the descriptions which his admiring 
contemporaries have left us of his personal appearance and 
character. 

He was tall, we are told, and well proportioned; his eyes 
full of fire and intelligence; his eyebrows bushy, his 
countenance ruddy and full of grace; the forehead some- 





* In spite of its name, not “a commentary on Peter Lombard,” as 
Creighton calls it (of. cét., p. 222): see Lepitre, p. 209. 

+t Died December 24th, 1903. For biographical notice, see Rerue 
d@ Histoire Ecclésiastique, V. 1, pp. 150-153 (Louvain, Jan., 1904). 

+ Syntagma Doctrinae Theologicae Adriani VJ,, Lovanii, 1862. 
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what sloping, the nose aquiline. His manner was dignified, 
grave and modest. His lips ever graced with a smile ; 
his gestures calm, his eyes ordinarily cast down. His 
eloquence was extraordinary, without either hesitation or 
precipitancy ; his diction slow and majestic, his voice both 
soft and penetrating. 

To such a gracious exterior corresponded still more 
precious gifts of soul and mind. His life was exemplary ; 
his fare frugal, though his table was always hospitable, 
without luxury or excess. He abhorred the long drinking 
bouts, so dear to German students, then as nowadays. 
His meals were brief. He rose at midnight to recite his 
breviary, and then returned for a brief repose. By day- 
break he said his daily Mass with the deepest piety. He 
was affable and kind to all who came to seek his advice or 
aid. By practising strict economy in his household, he 
was able to dispose of considerable means, especially in 
favour of poor students, whose needs he knew by personal 
experience. He bought them books, paid for their board, 
encouraged their industry, not only by words but by 
substantial rewards. 

But Adrian’s most munificent benefaction to his Alma 
Mater was the erection of the splendid College, which still 
bears his name.* His own resources and the help of his 
friends were severely taxed to erect such fine buildings, 
which called forth the surprise of his contemporaries. In 
one way this generous creation had an influence on his 
future career. The celebrated Bernardino Carvajal, 
generally known as the Cardinal di Santa Croce (from his 
titular Church), sent by Pope Julius II. as his Legate to 
Germany, visited Louvain and inspected the newly-finished 
College. He expressed great surprise that a simple dean 
should have succeeded in erecting so splendid an edifice. 
.On his return to Rome, the Cardinal spoke to Pope Julius 
in such high terms of the Louvain professor that the pontiff 
endeavoured, though without success, to draw him to his 
Court. Adrian steadfastly declined; but events of a different 





* Collége du Pape Adrien VI., in the Place de l'Université. Restored in 
1775. It was originally built for theologians ; it is now appropriated to 
Arts and Law Students. 
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kind were rapidly approaching to put an end for good and 
all to his academic career, and to draw him into the vortex 
of public life and eventually to the highest attainable careers 
in both State and Church. 

We have already seen Adrian’s indebtedness to one 
royal Margaret, the widow of Charles the Bold and sister 
of Edward [V., our English king. We are now to see a 
still more important act of patronage on the part of another 
royal Margaret. 

Margaret of York, the early patroness of Adrian, was 
godmother to the young Prince Charles, her great-grand- 
son, now, owing to the death of his father, Ferdinand, heir 
to his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian.* Up to 
her death, the royal lady had charge of the infant prince, 
and afterwards he was in the care of a succession of tutors, 
none of whom was very Satisfactory or successful. For the 
wilful young prince—destined one day to be the famous 
Emperor Charles V.—had little or no aptitude for learning; 
he hated Latin, never learnt to speak German, and had 
but a poor knowledge of Spanish and Italian.t He had 
equal difficulties with mathematics, in which science he 
was many years later ‘‘coached” by his favourite com- 
panion, the Marquis of Lombay, afterwards glorious in 
the annals of the Church as St. Francis Borgia. On 
the other hand, Charles excelled in all military and physical 
exercises. In the year 1512 his aunt, Margaret of Austria, 





* The following table will serve to render somewhat more intelligible the 
rather complex genealogies mentioned in this article. 


SPAIN. GERMANY. BuRGUNDY. ENGLAND. 
Philip the Good. Richard, Duke of York. 
| 





| 
Frederick III. Charles the Bold.—Margaret of Edward IV. 








(Emp.) York (and wife.) 
Ferdinand.=Isabella. Maxinilian, ======= Mary (by rst wife.) 
(Emp.) 
— 
Juana. ====Philip (Spain) Margaret of 
(“Jeanne la Folle.”) | (Le Beau.) Austria. [of Spain. 


M. (1) Juan, son of Ferdinand and Isa 
(2) Philibert, Duke of Savoy. 





Charles V. Ferdinand. 
(Emp.) (Emp.) 
t It may have been a realization of his own defects that caused him to 
utter in after life the oft quoted dictum: ‘“ Plus de langues qu’un homme 
scait parler, plus de fois est-il homme.” 
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daughter of Maximilian (and therefore step-granddaughter of 
Margaret of York)—who, in her second widowhood, pre- 
sided over a little court at Mechlin, rendered brilliant by 
the scholars and artists who frequented it—selected the 
famous Louvain professor, Adrian, to undertake the 
weighty task of educating and training the young prince, 
then in his twelfth year, as well as of his sisters, the 
Infantas Leonora, Maria and Isabella. This new and 
honourable charge was the turning point in Adrian’s 
career. He had now to quit for ever his Alma Mater, 
where he had resided for no less than thirty-six years, 
and lay aside his beloved studies, to take up his residence 
at Mechlin.* Whatever regrets he may have felt at this 
sudden break in his career, at the age of 53, he threw 
himself whole-heartedly into his great task. For a great 
task it was; in the youthful Charles he was to train him 
who was destined one day to unite the triple sovereignties 
of Germany, Spain and the Low Countries, and to become 
the mightiest monarch in Christendom. If Adrian did 
not have much success in the intellectual training of his 
somewhat refractory pupil, at least he seems to have 
produced a profound impression upon his mind. Austere 
and severe in himself, with the highest ideals of duty 
and responsibility, he strove to form the young prince’s 
heart upon the noblest maxims of Christianity. He found his 
pupil, says Vicenzo Quirino, hot and impetuous in character, 
and like his celebrated ancestor, Charles the Bold. Adrian 
did not flatter his faults. He impressed upon him the 
emptiness of riches, honours and success;+ he warned 
him against the tongues of flatterers; taught him that 
God had chosen him solely for the welfare of his people, 
and would one day demand of him a rigorous account 





* This would seem at first to dispel the popular Louvain tradition that 
Adrian and his royal pupil lived during this time in the Castle of Mont- 
César, alluded to above. Yet, according to Reusen’s account (p. xiv.), 
Adrian had already been teaching Charles, as a little boy from his seventh 
to his twelfth year, during the greater part of the year which the young 
prince was wont to spend in the castle of Mont-César, whilst Adrian was 
still professor of Theology. In 1512 he removed altogether to Court. 


+ Did Charles’ mind recur to these teachings of his old master when, at 
the close of his reign, he resigned his crown and passed his last years in 
religious retirement ? 
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of his stewardship. It is true that there was much in 
the subsequent career of Charles that belied these noble 
maxims, as we shall see in the course of this recital ; 
but he frequently referred with gratitude to the teachings 
of ‘** Master Adrian,’’ to whom he declared he was indebted 
‘‘for what little of letters and good morals God had given 
him.” He showed his gratitude, indeed, very soon; 
for, on attaining his legal majority, his fifteenth year, in 
January, 1515, he at once nominated Adrian to a seat 
in his council, as Sovereign of the Low Countries. One 
of his fellow councillors, William of Croy, Marquis of 
Chiévres, seems to have resented this nomination, perhaps 
because of Adrian’s plebeian origin, perhaps fearing his 
influence over the mind of his pupil. He sought and 
found opportunities of removing the favoured tutor from 
the court on various honorable missions, twice to Holland, 
and a third time, in the September of the year, on a highly 
weighty embassy to Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain, 
Charles’ maternal grandfather. In thus, through motives 
of jealousy, sending Adrian far away from the petty court 
of the Low Countries, the ambitious courtier all uncon- 
sciously provided a stepping-stone to the most exalted 
dignity which the Dutch tutor was destined, in the brief 
space of seven years, to attain. Adrian, little dreaming 
that he would never again see his native land, far less of 
the high destiny that Providence had in store for him, 
quitted Flanders, and passing through France visited the 
famous Sorbonne of Paris, where his fame as a theologian 
had long preceded him, and even engaged in a public 
philosophical discussion in that ancient University. 


IIl.—TuHE AMBASSADOR AND STATESMAN. 


The object of Adrian’s embassy to Spain was kept 
a secret: it was announced that he was going ‘‘ par devers 
le roy d’Arragon, pour ancuns grans affaires secretz dont 
n’est besoin icy faire declaration.” In reality he was to 
treat of the highest matters of state, which were to affect 
the whole future of European politics. Adrian’s task 
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was no other than that of reconciling the old Spanish King 
to consent to his grandson Charles succeeding to the 
Spanish crown, instead of his younger brother Ferdinand, 
whom the King, irritated by the action of his son-in-law, 
would have preferred as his successor. It would be too 
long to narrate the difficult negociations which Adrian 
had to conduct with the aged and infirm King, whose 
last days were rapidly approaching. His difficulties were 
the greater in that he had first to win over his all-powerful 
minister, one of the greatest politicians of his day, and 
the greatest minister that Spain has ever seen, the famous 
Franciscan Cardinal Ximenes. It speaks volumes for 
Adrian’s tact and prudence, as well as for the high 
reputation for sanctity and learning which had preceded him, 
that he won over both the great Cardinal and the aged and 
suspicious King, who was delighted with the Ambassador’s 
prudence and virtue, mingled with firmness. He succeeded 
in negociating a treaty, by means of certain prudent 
concessions; and before the King died had secured for 
his pupil and sovereign the succession so much desired. 
The death of the King rendered Adrian’s position still 
more delicate. Ximenes was appointed by Ferdinand’s 
will as Regent of Castile, for which post Charles now 
designated Adrian himself. Nevertheless, by a friendly 
agreement, Ximenes and Adrian undertook the government 
jointly, though Adrian was not to bear the title of Regent, 
but only of Charles’ Ambassador. It cannot be denied 
that Adrian’s position at this time was one of great difficulty. 
Whatever his talents, there is no doubt that as a politician 
and statesman the ex-professor of Louvain could not 
in any way compete, either in political genius or experience 
of affairs, with the great Cardinal. Add to this that 
the latter was a native Spaniard, of whom his countrymen 
were justly proud, whilst Adrian was a foreigner, only 
just arrived in the country from the ‘‘barbarous north;” 
and the haughty Castilian nobles were little likely to 
brook the interference in their affairs of an obscure and 
humbly-born foreigner. The views of the two Regents 
on many subjects were often diverse; the interests they 
represented often opposed. For, whilst Ximenes may 
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be said to have championed those of Spain, Adrian’s 
task was to protect the interests of the youthful Charles, 
himself a foreigner, and as yet totally unknown to the 
Spanish people. Once more Adrian’s good sense and 
tactfulness, his evident sanctity of life and honesty of 
purpose, steered him through shoals on which many a 
more promising statesman would have been wrecked. 
Sometimes Adrian won over the Cardinal to his views, 
at others, by sage concessions, he avoided conflicts. For 
one thing the two men had much in common, and were 
able to live together as sincere and even intimate friends. 
Both were ecclesiastics of great personal piety; both 
devoted lovers of theological science. Common tastes and 
mutual admiration for one another’s virtue drew them 
together. The great Cardinal often invited his Flemish 
colleague to his table to discuss with mutual friends their 
common studies. Ximenes consulted the experienced 
Louvain professor in drawing up the constitutions of 
his own University of Alcala, which he had recently 
founded. 

Adrian found a new and powerful friend in the dowager- 
queen, Germaine, the second wife of the late King. She 
wrote to Charles urging him to obtain from Rome for 
Adrian the important bishopric of Tortosa. Ximenes 
generously seconded her efforts, and Leo X. conferred 
upon Adrian the above-named see, one of the best 
endowed in the whole kingdom. Adrian, now placed 
in comparative affluence by his Spanish revenues, at once 
resigned nearly all the benefices which he had hitherto 
held in the Low Countries. Once more it was owing 
to Ximenes’ influence that the Pope, at Charles’ request 
in 1516, nominated the new Bishop of Tortosa to the 
important office of Grand Inquisitor of Arragon and 
Navarre. In this new and delicate office, Adrian displayed 
those qualities of gentleness and prudence which were 
all the more needed at the time, as his predecessor Deza 
had been forced to resign through the public odium, 
excited by his rigour and excessive severity. Indeed, 
one of the greatest merits of Adrian during his stay in 
Spain was the moderating influence that he exercised 
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over that dreaded tribunal, which had become in the 
hands of the Spanish Kings an instrument of political, 
rather than of religious, government.* 

Further preferment quickly followed. On June 25th 
of the following year (1517) Leo X. created on one day 
the unprecedented number of thirty-one Cardinals,+ among 
them Lorenzo Campeggio, so well known, later on, in 
the affair of the divorce of Henry VIII., and also, on the 
special petition of Charles, Adrian of Utrecht. 

The letter of Leo to Charles is a high testimony to 
Adrian’s reputation: ‘‘ We have very willingly admitted 
into the College of Cardinals Adrian, Bishop of Tortosa, 
on account of his singular knowledge of sacred sciences, 
his stainless character, and his eminent virtues. Also out 
of condescension for you and to cause you great joy, since 
we have raised to the highest dignity of the Church a 
virtuous, learned, and prudent man, your former master 
and tutor.” Furthermore, the Pope urges upon Charles as 
a duty that he should supply the new Cardinal with means 
suitable to support his new dignity, and not leave him 
‘* with such limited means, or, to speak more accurately, in 
that poverty which has so long been the companion of his 
life”—a striking testimony to Adrian’s reputation for 
frugality and disinterestedness, which had already made 
him known in Rome, though he had never visited that 
city. 

Cardinal Ximenes did not long survive the nomination 
of his colleague to the Sacred College. Worn out with 
disease, pursued by popular suspicions and calumnies, 
slighted and disliked by Charles, the great Cardinal, at the 
very moment of the new King’s arrival in Spain, breathed 
his last, at the age of eighty-two, in the monastery of 
Aguilera, ‘‘ leaving behind him,” says Peter Martyr, ‘‘a 
glory unequalled in history.” ‘‘ The only minister,” says 
Robertson, ‘‘ whom his contemporaries have regarded as a 
Saint, and to whom the people governed by him attributed 





*It is surprising to find Creighton stating that as Inquisitor Adrian 
exercised his office with rigour, and even ‘‘ sharpened” its methods (p. 
224.) Exactly the contrary was the case, as shown in great detail by Lepitre, 
pp. 155-163. See also HOfler, p. 112, n. 2. 

+ And not 39, as Creighton incorrectly says (p. 223). 
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the power of working miracles.” His death was a great 
loss for Spain. Had he lived longer, to mould and direct 
the policy of the new King, that country would have been 
spared many miseries. It was high time that the new King 
should visit his Spanish subjects, but unfortunately his 
visit, entirely under the influence as he was of his un- 
scrupulous minister, de Chiévres—the old rival and enemy 
of Adrian—only led to dissensions and civil war, in which 
Cardinal Adrian had later on to play a difficult and most 
ungrateful part. 

It would take too long to narrate the miserable bickerings 
and disputes, chiefly concerning money matters, which 
marred Charles’ sojourn in his new kingdom, owing largely 
to the cupidity of his minister, which led Charles, as has 
been said, to treat Spain almost as a conquered country. 
The Cortes of Castile, Arragon, and Catalonia, summoned 
to recognise the new King and vote him the customary 
servicios, Or monetary contributions, were the cause of still 
further dissatisfaction. At this moment, news sudderly 
arrived from Germany that the Electors had designated 
Charles for the imperial crown in succession to his grand- 
father, and Charles was only too glad to give effect to their 
pressing invitation to leave at once for Aix-la-Chapelle for 
his installation. He hastily delegated Cardinal Adrian to 
preside in his name over the Cortes of Valencia, and 
quitted without further delay a country for which he cared 
little, whose language he would not speak, and for which 
he did not conceai his dislike. He left his old master 
Adrian a legacy of serious troubles and dangers. The 
Cortes of Valencia showed themselves entirely refractory, 
and within a short time of Charles’ departure, Adrian, now 
named Viceroy of Castile, found himself face to face with 
a general rising of the kingdom, which rapidly developed 
into the terrible civil war of the Comumneros, in which much 
blood was shed, and fortune vacillated from side to side, 
sometimes in favour of, sometimes adversely to, the royal 
authority and arms. During all this stormy period the 
Cardinal of Tortosa emploved all his habitual tact and 
prudence, his natural mildness and placability ; and when 
actually forced by circumstances to take up arms, mani- 

2 
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fested no less firmness and decision.* it is instructive and 
edifying to remark how, in the midst of all these troubles, 
Adrian retained the personal veneration of the Spanish 
people, in spite of his foreign origin and in spite of the 
powers, unconstitutional as they were held to be, which 
Charles had conferred upon him. Spanish writers always 
refer to him as a holy man—a saint. The civil war of the 
Comuneros lasted during the years 1520-21, and were only 
ended by the crushing defeat of the rebels at the battle of 
Villalar in the latter year. The Cardinal and the two 
colleagues, whom Charles had given him in the government, 
received the submission of all the cities except Toledo, 
which still held out for a considerable time under Dona 
Maria Pacheco, and the Comumneros accepted all the condi- 
tions imposed upon them by Charles V.—conditions which 
modern historians consider to have compromised the tradi- 
tional liberties of Castile and introduced a Royal absolutism 
which has had regrettable results in the subsequent history 
of Spain. For such results Adrian cannot be blamed. 
Faithful to the behests and interests of his royal master, 
his influence all through was exercised in the direction of 
moderation and clemency. We may rather pity him as 
the victim of the headstrong and tyrannical policy of 
Charles and his ill-omened adviser. But internal troubles 
were not all that Adrian had to contend with. He found 
himself at almost the same time face to face with the active 
hostility of France, under the unscrupulous and ambitious 
King Francis I. Pursuing his claim to the kingdom of 
Navarre, Francis, in the spring of 1521, sent his army, 
under André de Foix, to invade that kingdom. The 
campaign was rapid and, for a time, decisive, for in a 
fortnight Navarre was conquered. Oneof its most striking 
episodes was the siege and gallant defence of Pampeluna, 
in which a Guipuzcoan gentleman, Don Inigo de Loyola, 
received those serious wounds which were to change the 
current of his life and make him for ever known as St. 
Ignatius, the founder of the Society of Jesus. But the 





* I donot think Creighton has any justification for his opinion that Adrian 
**played a somewhat ignominious part during the rising of the Comuneros” 


(p. 223). 
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attempt of the French to push on into Castile was, largely 
owing to Adrian’s courage and firmness, a failure. The 
battle of Exquiros ended in the rout of the French ; Pam- 
peluna was retaken, and the French army captured or 
scattered. A second French invasion, however, followed 
in the winter, though it was of short duration, and the 
French once more withdrew. Cardinal Adrian passed the 
rest of the winter busily occupied in the administration of 
Castile. 


III.—TuHeE Pope ELEctT. 


In the January of 1522 Adrian was residing in Vitoria. 
The winter was one of unusual severity, the excessively 
heavy snowfall having rendered the mountains almost 
impassable, whilst severe wintry storms swept the sea. 
On the 25th Adrian had been to visit his colleague in the 
government, the Admiral of Castile, who was confined to 
his bed by sickness. As he returned to his home, a courier, 
half dead with cold, rushed into his presence, holding out a 
letter and crying out: ‘‘ Holy Father! Holy Father!” at 
the same time throwing himself on his knees and trying to 
kiss Adrian’s feet. The Cardinal endeavoured to repel 
him, asking in amazement, ‘‘ Where is the Holy Father?” 
The stranger answered in Italian, ‘* Voi, Padre Santo, 
e non altro!” Adrian, who was not even aware of the 
death of Leo X., which had occurred as far back as 
December Ist, opened the dispatch, which proved to be 
from the Spanish bishop of Girona, then in Rome, and 
learnt the astounding news, not only of the Pope’s death 
and the subsequent conclave, but also of his own unanimous 
election to the Papal See on January oth. Adrian, with 
his customary calmness and without changing colour, 
turned to his friends and said: ‘‘ If the news be true, I am 
very much to be pitied.” 

It gives us some idea of the difficulties of communication 
in those days to learn that, in the case of such important 
news as the death of a Pope, the holding of a conclave and 
the election of a successor, out of five messengers sent off 
to Adrian immediately after his election, three, who chose 
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the road by land, were stopped and held captive in France ; 
a fourth was driven back by contrary winds to Civita 
Vecchia, kept there ten days, and, having sailed again, was 
driven back by pirates to Italy, finally arrived at Nice, but 
was prevented from proceeding further by the French; 
whilst of the fifth nothing more was ever heard.* 

Even towards the end of February, Adrian was not yet 
sure whether the news of his election was true, and the 
Cardinals in Rome were ignorant whether Adrian was alive 
ordead! It was merely a lucky chance that the new Pope 
received the news on January 25th. A messenger of the 
bishop of Girona had succeeded in bringing the news as far 
as Logrofio, where he communicated the news in secret, 
upon which Ortiz, provisor of the bishop of Calahora, 
himself set out for Vitoria, and with the greatest danger to 
his life, managed to make his way over the snow-covered 
mountains and so reached the presence of Adrian as we have 
described. The news rapidly spread through Vitoria and 
the neighbourhood. The inhabitants of all classes crowded 
to the vice-regal palace to congratulate the new Pope and 
kiss his feet, which Adrian endeavoured to prevent, 
declaring that the news was by no means certain. At 
night the streets were illuminated, and a cavalcade traversed 
the city to celebrate the joyful event. Yet Adrian’s 
suspicions seemed almost justified. Sixteen days passed 
and no official confirmation of the news arrived. People 
began to ask whether the letter of the bishop of Girona was 
not a hoax. It was even suggested that it had been 
forged at the Court of Francis I. in order to turn Adrian 
into ridicule ; but at last, on February gth, the cameriere of 
Cardinal Carvajal, who had succeeded in making his way 
through the snow-covered mountainous roads, arrived with 
the official letter from the Sacred College. Adrian read the 
document with his accustomed calm, and, making no 
comment upon the contents, simply bade the messenger 
go and take the rest which he so much needed. For some 
days those around him were in doubt whether he would 
accept the nomination. Once more the population crowded 





* Letter of Pace to Wolsey, February 22nd, 1522. 
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in to ask his blessing or to seek his favours. Adrian, to 
escape them, took refuge in the monastery of St. Francis, 
and continued to devote himself to the ordinary affairs of 
state, refusing to see anybody. Not till the 16th did he, 
after saying his Mass, summon his physician and two other 
attendants and declare to them his decision. Although, he 
said, he was well aware of the dangers of so exalted a 
position, yet he felt that if he refused the election he might 
cause still greater confusion in the Universal Church. 
Called by the inscrutable designs of Providence to this new 
dignity, he had decided to accept it, relying on the divine 
assistance and hoping to become a not unworthy servant of 
divine grace. He then gave instructions for the legal act 
of acceptance to be drawn up, though all in the greatest 
secrecy. Meanwhile, however, as early as February 2nd, 
Adrian had written both to King Henry VIII. and to 
Cardinal Wolsey. Referring to the rumours of his election, 
he declared that he had neither sought nor desired the 
papacy. His strength was insufficient, and he would have 
declined it did he not fear to offend God and the Church. 
In his letter to the English King he struck what was to be 
the key-note of his whole policy—peace. He begged the 
King to labour for the restoration of peace in Christendom, 
and for this purpose to come to an understanding with the 
Emperor Charles V. The same idea appears in his letter 
to Wolsey, whom he designated one of the pillars of the 
Church. His first letter to Charles V. is dated Feb. 11th. 
In it he clearly expresses his intention of accepting the 
election ; the tenor of his letter on the whole is much the 
same as those just quoted. 

What Adrian’s private sentiments were at this moment 
will be clearly gathered from his familiar letter to his 
intimate friend, Dr. Florencius Oem, syndic of Utrecht : 

‘* There will certainly be no one who will not be surprised and 
annoyed that a poor man, almost unknown to everybody, and at 
so great a distance, should have been unanimously chosen by the 
Cardinals as the Vicar of Christ. But for God it is an easy thing 
suddenly to exalt the poor man. I am not rejoiced at this 
honour, and am afraid to take upon myself so great a burden. 


1 would much rather, instead of the dignities of Pope, Cardinal, 
and Bishop, serve God in my provostship at Utrecht. But I 
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dare not resist the call of God, and hope that He will perfect 
what is wanting in me and grant me sufficient strength to bear 
the burden. I beg you, pray for me, and obtain for me by your 
pious prayers that God may teach me how to carry out His 
Commandments and make me worthy to serve the welfare of 
His Church.” 


Similar sentiments of humility appear in other letters to 
his personal friends, of whom, in his exalted position, he 
never showed himself at all ashamed; ‘‘ Votre bon ami et 
esleu pape,” is his homely signature. Writing to another, 
he says: ‘‘The prince who sets anything above his 
princely good name and the welfare of his subjects is no 
prince, but a tyrant. I myself have learnt to satisfy myself 
with common food and little drink, to clothe my body with 
cheap garments; all else, however much it may be, must 
be employed for the common weal of Christendom.” Such 
was the man, humble, earnest, frugal, unworldly, whom a 
College of Cardinals, one of the most worldly, ambitious, 
luxurious, and mercenary that Christendom had yet seen, 
at atime of general worldliness, pride, dissoluteness, and 
intrigue, had unanimously chosen to be the successor of the 
sumptuous, ambitious, and worldly-minded Leo X. 

Surely here was the finger of the Most High. 

It is here the place to say something of that extraordinary 
conclave—one of the most disgraceful in history, as it is 
not unjustly styled in the newly published volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History*—in which this marvellous 
election took place. . 

Christendom in this first quarter of the sixteenth century 
was sick unto death. Ruin and devastation from without 
threatened it in the ever-growing power of the irresistible 
Turk, whose legions, under the redoubtable conqueror Suli- 
man II., were thundering at its gates. Within, Luther and 
his adherents were kindling those religious and civil wars 
that were soon to rend Christianity intwain. The Christian 
Princes were at bitter enmity among themselves ; Charles 
V. of Germany and Henry VIII. of England on the one 
hand, arrayed against Francis I. on the other; the states 
and cities of Italy torn by contending factions, Imperialist 





* Volume ii., Zhe Reformation. 
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or French; whilst petty princes were fighting for their own 
hand, until the whole peninsula was in a state of inex- 
tricable confusion and hopeless strife. A succession of 
worldly-minded Popes had left behind them a worldly- 
minded College of Cardinals, which neglected all the vices 
of the times, and in which were reflected only too faith- 
fully the varied feuds and jealousies which distracted the 
whole of Europe. Most of the Cardinals, Italian princes 
of high rank, were men full of personal ambition, seeking 
their own exultation, greedy of power and wealth, carrying 
the internecine feuds of the Medici, the Orsini, the 
Colonna, into the sacred precincts of the Church; or else 
creatures and secret agents of the German Emperor or the 
French King, all alike blind and deaf to higher interests 
and to the welfare of the Bride of Christ.* The deplorable 
result was that the conclave which followed the death of 
Leo X. was an unprecedented scene of intrigue, quarrelling 
and faction, which even threatened a schism in the Church. 
The various princes and states of Europe endeavoured by 
their agents to promote the candidature now of one, now 
of the other of the Cardinals. Henry VIII. of England 
and, secretly, the Emperor Charles V., supported Cardinal 
Wolsey. Clerk, the English ambassador in Rome, writing 
to Wolsey at the time, declared: ‘‘ I assure your Grace here 
is a marvellous division, and we were never likelier to have 
a schism ;” and again: ‘‘ The Papacy is in great decay: the 
Cardinals brawl and scold; their malicious, unfaithful, and 
uncharitable demeanour against each other increases every 
day.”’ 

The conclave opened on December 27th, numbering 
thirty-nine Cardinals, and lasted till January gth. So 
‘‘marvellous” indeed, to use Clerk’s words, were these 
divisions among them, that after ten scrutinies it seemed 
absolutely impossible for any one name to secure the 
necessary number of votés. At one moment the conclave 
was almost in despair, and it seemed as if it must all end 
in an absolute fiasco. Then a wonderful thing happened. 








* Creighton remarks, with some truth, that the large addition by Leo X. 
to the Sacred College of men from every state in Europe made it more 
amenable to political considerations (p. 214). 
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Cardinal Medici, himself one of the principal candidates, 
and all through one of the least scrupulous intriguers, 
suddenly arose and proposed the election of one of the 
Sacred College, ‘‘who was absent from Rome, but who was 
a just man,” Cardinal Adrian, Bishop of Tortosa. He 
was a man almost absolutely unknown to Rome, and whom 
but one of the Cardinals had ever seen. But, wonder of 
wonders, as if by a sudden inspiration, at the eleventh 
scrutiny Adrian was unanimously elected. So unexpected, 
indeed, was this choice that the Cardinals themselves seemed 
hardly to realise what they had done, and none were more 
astonished than themselves at their own handiwork. Yet, 
indeed, it was not their work. If ever in the history of the 
Church there was an evident and almost visible interposition 
of the Holy Ghost, setting at nought the follies and 
intrigues of men, it was in the election of Adrian VI. 

The news was received with amazed incredulity by the 
people of Rome, succeeded by indignation and rage. As 
the first of the Cardinals left the conclave he was received 
in the front of the Vatican Palace by a mob of 6,000 persons, 
howling, yelling, and hissing. Disgraceful scenes occurred 
all over the city; men and women hocted the Cardinals 
wherever they appeared. The next day Pasquino was 
posted over with the bitterest squibs, sonnets, and lampoons. 
The Cardinals were declared ‘‘betrayers of the Blood of 
Christ,” and covered with every species of outrage. The 
Romans were furious that no Italian had been elected, but 
a low-born, obscure foreigner, whom they already dubbed a 
‘‘barbarian.” Yet the Cardinals were themselves as much 
distressed and alarmed at the result as the Roman mob. 
‘‘ They had done,” says one writer, ‘‘ not what they wished 
to do, but what they were obliged to do, and therein was 
their rightful chastisement.”* ‘‘The election of the Pope,” 
wrote the Swiss Cardinal Schiner to Cardinal Wolsey, 
‘‘ was the work of the Holy Spirit, whose dictates we are all 
bound to obey.” But the work once done, could not be 
undone. Wherefore the Sacred College determined, as the 
newly-elected Pope was still absent, to make things as 





* H6fler, p. 96. 
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comfortable as possible for themselves by dividing amongst 
themselves all the various lucrative posts and the governor- 
ship of the various cities and territories in the Papal 
States, besides drawing up quite a long list of conditions 
and requisitions (‘‘ capitulations’’) to be imposed, if possible, 
upon the new Pope, so as to fetter his independent action, 
and, as has been said, to turn his papal monarchy into an 
oligarchy.* How far they succeeded the sequel will show. 

The news was received throughout the rest of Europe 
with varied feelings. The French—especially King 
Francis I.—were furious. They looked upon Adrian as an 
‘‘ Imperialist,” and his election as their own defeat and the 
triumph of the Germans. Evena French schism seemed not 
unlikely. Henry VIII. and Wolsey were, of course, greatly 
disappointed at the latter’s failure. The Low Countries were 
wild with enthusiasm at the election of their countryman. 
The news reached Brussels on January 18th whilst 
Charles V. was hearing Mass in the Church of Ste. Gudule. 
The Emperor opened the despatch, read it, and turning to 
the bystanders, said: ‘‘ Master Adrian is made Pope.” 
All the bells in the city were rung; joyful processions and 
bonfires, and a solemn High Mass in Ste. Gudule, expressed 
the popular satisfaction. Spain was no less flattered and 
delighted. The good were everywhere rejoiced. All 
Christendom felt that the election had contravened all 
political combinations and put to shame all worldly 
calculations. ‘‘ Thy absolutely blameless life hath alone 
raised thee to the highest position in human affairs,” wrote 
Vives, full of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Thou hast shown that there 
is still a place for virtue, and men’s minds have not yet lost 
all consideration for it. The lives of preceding Popes have 
brought it about that the highest dignity on earth receives 
fresh lustre from thy own person.” ‘‘ This is the day of 
the Lord!” cried out William Van Enkenvoert; ‘‘ we have 
a Pope who has been elected without any canvassing and 
in his absence. No better, no more blameless, no holier 
Pope can be found, or even desired.” ‘‘ We have a Pope,” 
says another contemporary, ‘‘who is a father of all 





* “The Cardinals felt themselves a powerful aristocracy,” remarks 
Creighton, p. 214. 
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goodness, a fountain of all doctrine, the glory of learning, 
the patron of the learned.” Even his enemies and critics 
had to bear testimony to his virtues and spotless life. 

It was only likely—and many historians have taken the 
fact for granted—that Adrian should have been supposed 
to owe his election to the influence of his old pupil and 
actual sovereign, Charles V. And when the election was 
made known that monarch and his ministers endeavoured 
to make capital out of so probable a belief and to inculcate 
it as a fact upon the mind of the Pope himself. But Adrian 
was too keen and too well-informed to give credit to the 
claim ; and there is documentary evidence in abundance to 
show that in this matter Charles played no very honourable 
part, but rather that of an astute dissembler. For before 
the election he was secretly pledged up to the hilt to 
support an entirely different candidate—Cardinal Wolsey. 
And there is everything to show that the name of his 
Viceroy in Spain never even occurred to him as a likely 
candidate for the tiara, but that the election completely took 
him by surprise. As soon as Charles learnt of the death of 
Leo X., he took steps to carry out his promises towards 
Wolsey. On December 28th he wrote to the latter: 
‘‘ Monsieur le Cardinal,—Mon bon amy, vous saves les 
devises que autrefois vous ai tenues de ce que voudrais 
faire pour vous. Avisés ce que pourray, et me les faites 
savoir, car je m’y emploiray de trés-bon coeur.” Richard 
Pace, sent by Henry VIII. to Rome to support the 
candidature of the Cardinal of York, called upon Charles 
at Ghent, who gave him a letter for his Ambassador, Don 


Juan Manuel, in Rome, in which he said: ‘‘ We have © 


written to the Sacred College, and to several Cardinals in 
particular, to exhort them to give to the Christian Common- 
wealth the Pontiff who shall appear the best suited. 

In our gudgment, the Cardinal of York is the man most 
worthy of this high pastoral office. . . . Do, therefore, 
with diligence and dexterity . . . all that may be 
necessary to arrive at this desirable end.” And at the same 
time, writing again to Wolsey himself: ‘‘ Vous pouvez 
estre sehur qu'il ne sera riens épargné pour parvenir a 
l’effect désiré, et ne m’a point semble convenable d’escripre 
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en faveur d’autre que vous, car toute mon affection est a 
vous.” And to Henry VIII. on December 27th: ‘‘ Par 
quoy incontinent que ay sceu votre intention et la sienne 
[Wolsey’s], ay depeche sur ce mes lectres patentes en la 
meilleure forme que l’hon a sceu deviser pour promouvoir 
le dit seigneur Cardinal au dit Saint Siege . . . et 
pouvez estre assehure et le dit seigneur Cardinal aussis que 
en cest affere tant que en moy sera, n’espargneray chose 
quelcunque pour la conduire en bon effect.” 

When the intrigues of Charles V. and his minister, Don 
Juan Manuel, had failed, every effort was made by them to 
induce Adrian to believe that his election had been their 
work and their work only. Don Juan wrote to the new 
Pope on January 11th to the effect that in his election ‘‘ the 
will of the Emperor had coincided with the will of God ”’ (1). 
He goes on to give the Pope a very large dose of advice as 
to his future conduct of affairs. In one curious detail 
Adrian followed the Spanish Ambassador’s advice: it was 
in retaining his own baptismal name as Pope, contrary to 
the custom which had been invariable for many centuries. 
Hence it was that Adrian of Utrecht became Pope Adrian VI., 
the last instance on record of such a departure from the 
traditional practice, which is said to date from A.D. 956, 
when Ottaviano Conti on his election took the title of 
John XII. 

Charles V. himself wrote to the Cardinals to thank them 
for an election by which they had ‘‘shown their piety 
towards God, and their benevolence towards himself.”’ He 
sent his ambassador, de La Chaulx, to venerate the 
new Pope in his name, and instructed him to declare 
that he ‘could not desire a choice more worthy, more suit- 
able to the service of our Lord, and the prosperity of His 
Universal Church, as that which has been made by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost.” And later on, in a letter of 
March 7th, he tries hard to persuade Adrian of the falsity 
of the reports (which were perfectly true, we have seen) 
that his ambassador, Manuel, had supported any other 
candidature: ‘‘ Je ne scauroye croire qu’ainsi fust, ne que 
Votre Saincteté deust adjouster foy a une chose si contraire 
avérité . . . mais soyez asseuré que jay este cause de 
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votre dite ellection, et en ay eu austant plesir et joye que si 
elle m’eust esté donnée avec mon empyre.” Adrian in his 
very courteous and friendly reply accepts all the Emperor’s 
assurances of joy and friendship, ‘‘et me suis toujours tenu 
pour asseuré que si, par vostre pure affection et entiére 
amour, vous seul eussiez deubt eslire ung pape, vous 
fussiez incliné vers moy et m’eussiés donné vostre vot.” 
But a few lines lower down, in the quiet manner peculiar to 
himself, Adrian clearly gives the Emperor to understand 
that he knew exactly what had happened, and how little 
Charles or his ambassador could take credit for the result: 
‘Je suis toutesfois joyeux non estre parvenu a [élection par 
vos prieres, pour la pureté et sincérité que les droits divins 
et humains requiérent en semblables affaires. Je vous en 
scay néantmoins aussi bon gré ou meilleur, gue sz par vostre 
moyen et priéres vous me leussiez impétre.” Adrian had 
seen clean through the duplicity of Charles and his minister, 
and did not conceal the fact from them. 

In all this matter Charles’ conduct shows but little to his 
credit. 

But Adrian checkmated his wily pupil in other matters. 
Charles jumped to the conclusion that the new Pope would 
be his man, and that he would easily be able to make use of 
him and the vast influence of the Holy See as an all-power- 
ful weapon against Francis I. and France. Like his famous 
predecessor Frederick II., he had much to say about the 
‘* Unity of the Papacy and the Empire.’”’ He spoke of the 
pontiff as of a person ‘‘ whom he thought he could command 
as one brought up in his household.” Writing to Adrian 
on March 7th, he let it appear pretty plainly that he counted 
on the Pope to help him in confounding the designs of the 
French King: ‘‘]’ay espérance que a ce cop ma requeste 
ne me sera refusée ny dylaié¢e, et que ferez plus a ma re- 
queste que a celle de nul prince chrétien, de craint que 
aucun savancast de vouloir mener quelque pratique entre 
vous et le roy de France, et que par leurs doulces parolles 
vous cuidassent endormir.” In his instructions to his 
minister de La Chaulx, Charles had the audacious impiety 
to suggest that a triple league between the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the King of England might be likened to a 
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Trinity, in which Adrian should be the Father, Charles the 
Son, and Henry VIII. the Holy Ghost (!). 

The new Pope was too wise and too righteous to fall into 
the imperial snare. He did not hesitate to refuse one or 
two favours asked from him by Charles; he declined to take 
sides with the latter against Francis I.; on the contrary, he 
strove to enter into friendly relations with the French King, 
and wrote at once to him, to his mother, and to his sister ; 
and in spite of much suspicion and unwillingness on the 
French side, succeeded in moderating, at least to some 
extent, the hostile views of the King. Adrian’s cry in all 
this correspondence with Charles, with Francis, with Henry, 
with Venice and the other Italian states, was: peace, peace. 
He longed to come forward in the capacity of a prince of 
peace. His great hope and desire was to induce the three 
great rival sovereigns of Germany, France, and England 
to agree, if not to a permanent peace and alliance, at least 
to an armistice of two or three years, and to common action 
against the ever-growing dangers of the Turkish invasion 
of Europe. And all through his brief pontificate this was 
one of the chief pre-occupations of his policy. 


IV.—THE SOVEREIGN OF ROME. 


Although Adrian received the official news of his election 
on the oth of February, it was not until the 1oth of July 
that he was able to take ship from the Spanish coasts. 
There were many reasons for this extraordinary delay. 
One was the difficulty of obtaining ships to escort the 
Pontiff and his suite across the Mediterranean. Strange 
as it seems to us, all kinds of reasons, chiefly political, 
interfered with the plans that were successively proposed 
for setting the Pope across the waters that divided Spain 
and Italy. At one time there was a possibility of his going 
overland through France; but the Popeand his counsellors 
dared not trust themselves to the mercy of the French King, 
however fair his words. To cross the sea, it must be 
remembered, was no easy matter. Not only during the 
wintry season was the voyage often rendered impossible by 
terrible storms, but at all seasons a strong naval escort was 
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required, for the waters were infested by constant raids of 
corsairs and pirates, who often threatened the very coasts 
of Italy ; and also the presence of French vessels was itself 
adanger. Negotiations were carried on at one time with 
Venice, at another time with the Emperor, or with other 
Powers to supply the needed fleet. Atone time it was even 
seriously proposed by the Imperial party that Adrian 
should sail to England, and thence, vwz@ Flanders and 
Germany, make his way overland to Italy. With his 
usual prudence, Adrian refused all these combinations. 
Yet time dragged slowly on. The Romans began to fear 
that the Pope would never leave Spain, and that a second 
‘¢ Avignon captivity’ would ensue. Meanwhile the Pontiff 
pursued the calm and even tenor of his way. The three 
Cardinal legates who had been deputed to go to Spain to 
formally salute the Pontiff and escort him to the Eternal 
City still tarried in Rome; and, asa matter of fact, only 
one of them, Cardinal Cesarini, ever crossed to Spain. In 
March, Adrian, passing through various Spanish cities, 
made his way, amid demonstrations of universal venera- 
tion, to the city of Saragossa, where he abode from March 
29th to June 11th, and whence, for a good part of three 
months, he governed the Church. During this long stay 
at Saragossa he received the homage, one by one, of all 
the Christian states by means of their ambassadors. He 
himself was not rich enough to provide a sufficient number 
of galleys to undertake the voyage which he longed to 
accomplish to his own capital. Finally, he reached the 
sea-coast at Ampolla, whence, on July roth, he set sail for 
Tarragona, where he had again to tarry until August 5th. 
On the evening of the latter day, after vespers, with a 
large squadron of fifty sail, and accompanied by his suite 
and a number of the representatives of the various Powers, 
he set sail on his long and slow voyage. He touched at 
Barcelona; then passing through French waters in the 
Gulf of Narbonne, he passed Antibes and Marseilles, 
touched at Nice and Villefranche (August 13th) where he 
received the salutations of the French King through his 
secretary ; then on to Porto Marino and Savona, and on 
August 17th the thunder of cannon announced his arrival 
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at Genoa; finally, on August 26th, he first reached 
his own territory at Civita Vecchia, one hundred and sixty- 
nine days after he had left his residence at Vitoria. On the 
very same day on which the Pope first set foot on his own 
territory (August 27th) the Lutheran faction in Germany 
began the civil war which was destined to last for so many 
years and to cause so much misery. A number of Cardinals, 
representatives of the Roman nobles, and many bishops 
hastened to meet the Pontiff. The Cardinals tried to 
dissuade him from proceeding to Rome, where at this 
moment the plague was raging ; but Adrian, with his usual 
calm determination, and in spite of a furious storm which 
broke out, again betook himself to his galley, leaving a 
great part of his suite and luggage behind, and reached 
the mouth of the Tiber at Ostia. He found the shore 
crowded with cardinals, bishops, nobles, scholars, and 
knights to welcome him. So great was his eagerness to 
reach the Eternal City, that towards evening of the same 
day the Pope and Cardinals mounted their horses, and 
hastening towards Rome, arrived the same day (August 
28th) outside the city, and took up their abode at the 
sanctuary of San Paolo fuori le Mura. So rapid had been 
his movements that everything was in confusion. Car- 
dinals and people alike had quickly to grow accustomed to 
the new Pope’s calm decision and determination of character, 
as well as to his simplicity of life and speech: they had 
indeed found their lord and master. The following day he 
was up by six o’clock and said Mass as usual, and during 
the forenoon he received the solemn homage of the Sacred 
College in the magnificent basilica of St. Paul. Here he 
listened to a long address from Cardinal Caravajal, who 
endeavoured to lay down for him a programme of action 
and policy. Adrian’s reply, as usual, was short, simple, 
and practical. He referred briefly to certain abuses which 
he desired to see reformed ; summarily refused a number of 
favours and privileges asked for by various persons, and, 
in spite of the burning sun, towards evening mounted his 
mule and began his entry in solemn procession to the holy 
city. Passing the little chapel where SS. Peter and Paul 
are said to have taken leave of each other on the day of 
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their martyrdom; by the Porta di San Paolo and the 
Aventine, the magnificent cavalcade—the Pope carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament and surrounded by the Swiss Guard 
—wended its way through the plague-stricken city, by the 
Ghetto and the Campo dei Fiori on to the Vatican. The 
houses were decorated with tapestry; a triumphal arch 
spanned the street ; the clergy of the city met him, singing 
the Ze Deum. At St. Peter’s Adrian dismounted, threw 
himself on both knees on the threshold, and then proceed- 
ing to the altar of the Confession, once more received the 
obedience of the Cardinals. The whole city was in an 
uproar of jubilation ; cries of joy drowned the thunder of 
the cannon ; women wept, and the populace, decimated by 
plague and famine, cried out *‘ Adriano! Adriano!” as 
though their deliverer had come. On Sunday, August 
3Ist, the solemn crowning took place in St. Peter’s. It 
was remarked that the Pope, now sixty-four years of age, 
read the prayers without glasses; and an eye-witness 
declares that whosoever saw the angelic countenance of the 
Pope and heard his melodious voice must have felt that 
something divine rather than human was here. Then 
followed the customary banquet, after which the Pope 
spoke of his plans for completing the church of St. Peter, 
and of reforming the Rota, the supreme tribunal of Rome. 
A curious little instance of the influence of Adrian’s 
example is that all the Cardinals, except two, at once shaved 
off their beards, which they had been accustomed to wear 
under the preceding Pontiff. ‘*‘ Never,” wrote Campeggio 
to Wolsey, ‘‘had there been greater joy than at Adrian’s 
entrance. All concluded from his expression, his words, 
his manner, that he would be an excellent Pope. All were 
astonished that at his age he bore so well the fatigues and 
excitements of the past few days.” Thus did Adrian VI. 
enter upon his short but well-filled administration of the 
Holy See. 


V.—THE REFORMER. 


One word sums up the leading idea of that administration: 
reform. Never perhaps had there been a time when the 
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Church and her clergy, especially the higher clergy, were 
more in need of reform. Luther and his partisans had raised, 
under the name of reform, which was in the mouths and the 
hearts of all earnest thinkers, the standard of religious and 
civil revolt, and were setting the north of Europe ablaze. 
But the true reform of the Church was to come, as ever, from 
within; and Adrian VI., himself of Teutonic blood like 
Luther, was the first, during the short year of pontificate 
that remained to him, to begin that great religious reforma- 
tion which culminated in the Council of Trent, and of 
which we are all enjoying to-day the spiritual benefits. 
Truly had the election of Adrian been the work of Divine 
Providence. 

We cannot pretend to narrate in full the complete history 
of his short but ever memorable reign. We must, how- 
ever, briefly touch upon four chief questions which occupied 
the remaining months of his strenuous and indefatigable 
pontificate: the reform of the Church, the protection of 
Europe against the Turkish peril, the defence of the Church 
against Lutheranism, and the international feud between 
Charles V. and Francis I. 

We have said that the word reform was in all mouths 
and hearts. At this very time secret spiritual forces were 
at work in the Church herself that were to be the divine 
means of working out this reformation. St. Jerome Emilian 
was laying the foundation of the Order of the Somaschi ; 
three Italian noblemen, that of the Barnabites ; Ignatius of 
Loyola had just completed his long retreat at Manresa, where 
he conceived the plan of his famous Company of Jesus ; St. 
Gaetano was exercising his zeal in Rome, and about to 
establish his Congregation of the Theatines. The pious 
Cardinal Egidio of Viterbo submitted to Adrian, perhaps 
at the latter’s own request, an elaborate project of reform, 
nearly all of which the Pope adopted. These reforms had 
reference to the abuse of benefices, indults, concessions and 
indulgences; of concordats with princes; of the administra- 
tion of justice; of the government of the Papal States, of 
the extravagant expenditure which had burdened the papal 
treasury. One of Adrian’s first acts, and it was a drastic 
One, was to annul all the provisions that had been made by 
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the Sacred College in his absence. So radical a measure 
provoked many murmurs. But Adrian was not the man to 
be disquieted by them. He published new laws of the 
Papal Chancellery, which he had elaborated some time 
before, and by which he regulated the collation of benefices.* 
More especially did Adrian suppress with all severity that 
great curse of the Church under so many of his predecessors 
—nepotism. Adrian himself set the example in his own case, 
and sternly refused to confer honours and benefices on those 
of his own kin. The revocation of indults left vacant, it is 
said, nearly 5,000 benefices, and Adrian employed himself 
actively in providing these with worthy and deserving in- 
cumbents. 

Rome and the Curia itself were among the first objects of 
Adrian’s reforming zeal. He found the Holy See heavily 
laden with debt, owing to the extravagance and luxury of 
Leo X., who did not even leave enough to pay for his own 
funeral. Rigid economy now became the order of the day. 
The ranks of court officials and servants were considerably 
reduced. The hundred grooms who had served Leo X. 
begged to be taken again into service ; Adrian replied that 
four were quite enough for himself, and was with great 
difficulty persuaded to take on twelve. Naturally enough 
these retrenchments caused much discontent in the city, 
and tended to procure for Adrian the reputation of avarice. 
Yet when he died only 3,000 ducats were found in his 
coffers. 

The Pope himself set the example of personal frugality, 
and continued just the same kind of life as he had led at 
Louvain. An eye witness, Luigi Gradenigo, Venetian 
Ambassador, wrote of him : 


‘* Pope Adrian VI., who has refused to change his name, leads 
an exemplary and devout life. Every day he says the canonical 
hours ; he rises during the night to say Matins, and then returns 
to bed to take a little sleep ; before dawn he rises again to say 
Mass, and then gives audiences. He dines and sups very 
frugally, and spends, it is said, but one ducat for his meals. He 
is of good and holy life, and sixty-one years old.¢ He is slow 





* These rules, published at Antwerp 1522, are now exceedingly rare. 
+ This is incorrect ; he was past sixty-four. 
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in deciding, and acts with much circumspection. He ts learned 
in Holy Scripture, speaks little, and loves solitude.” 


Other Venetian ambassadors confirm this description 
point by point; adding that, when asked any request or 
decision, great or small, his invariable answer is: Videbimus, 
‘¢ we will see.” 


‘‘He gives a good deal of time every day to study, for not 

content with reading, he still wishes to write and compose, and 
thus distracts himself from the cares of the pontificate. His day 
is largely occupied with exercises of piety, study, and needed 
repose, so that it is not possible to give many audiences. 
They say that his daily expenditure “for meals is a ducat, which 
he takes every evening from his pocket, and gives secretly to his 
majordomo, saying, ‘ Hereis for to-morrow’s expenses.’ His 
meals consist of veal, beef, or chicken. Sometimes he has a 
thick soup ; on abstinence days he lives on fish ; but of every- 
thing he eats with moderation. A woman from his own country 
cooks and washes for him, and makes his bed.”’ 


These homely details of a simple life must have appeared 
a strange contrast indeed to the extravagant luxuries of 
the princely Court of a Leo X.; they excited ridicule and 
dislike, for they were a silent reproach to many of the clergy 
of the Eternal City. His love of learning was another 
useful lesson to his contemporaries: ‘‘ He could not bear 
an ignorant priest,” writes Girolamo Negro. His only 
amusement was gardening. 

Yet simple and frugal in his own life, he could be 
magnificent when his duties as a sovereign required it. 
The poor idolized him and crowded round him, as, alone 
and on foot, he traversed the streets of Rome. He was the 
first Pope to repair the Roman aqueducts. 

Still his unpopularity among the higher classes, and 
especially in the world of secular learning and art, steadily 
grew. Pasquino was often covered with bitter epigrams 
directed against the saintly pontiff. In one of these it was 
said that Rome had always been ruined by a ‘‘ Sextus” 
(Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Adrianus VI.).* At one 
time Adrian was disposed to break up both statues, Pasquino 





* “Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste: 


Semper et a Sextis diruta Roma fuit. 
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and Marforio, and throw them in the Tiber, but was dis- 
suaded by a witty ambassador. Adrian was certainly the 
béte-notre of the humanists and the poets of his day. They 
loved to represent him as a ‘‘ barbarian,” and the enemy of 
learning. Thischarge was unjust. Adrian was no enemy 
of good letters. He had been years before one of the sup- 
porters of Busleiden in establishing his celebrated Trilingual 
College of Humanities at Louvain.* He maintained his 
friendship with Erasmus, and as Pope urgently pressed 
him to come and settle in Rome. Erasmus declined in a 
curiously artificial and exaggerated letter, in which he 
declared he could not stand the snow of the Alps, the odour 
of Italian cookery, and the sourness of the wines! There 
is no doubt, however, that Adrian keenly realised the abuses 
and dangers of the Renascence movement. The exaggera- 
tions of humanism had led to a paganising even of 
Christianity itself; many of the leading humanists dis- 
tinguished themselves by indecent, and even obscene, 
writings ; and the undue importance attached to the pagan 
literatures and philosophies had caused a _ widespread 
neglect of theology. Adrian’s ambition, like that of 
Leo XIII., seems to have been to bring about a Renascence 
of Christian philosophy and theology, as a means of 
meeting the intellectual dangers which threatened the Faith 
then as now. 

It is true that, with his practical and serious turn of 
mind, Adrian seems to have lacked the love of art for art's 
sake, and also the appreciation of poetry. Hence artists 
and poets, who had enjoyed an elysium at the Court of 
Leo X.,t¢ found no patronage under his austere successor. 
No wonder that the poets were the pontiff s bitterest enemies, 
and attacked him with vehement scurrility. The bitterest 
of all was Berni, whose outrageous invective is yet a 
testimony to Adrian’s virtue, for he incidentally styles him 
‘‘a saintly Pope, who says Mass every morning.” 





* See DUBLIN REVIEW, vol. cxix., p. 132. 

+ Yet Professor Kraus, in his chapter on ‘‘ Medicean Rome,” in the 
recently issued volume of the Cambridge Modern History (vol. ii., ‘‘ The 
Reformation ”), questions seriously whether Leo X., the patron of Raffaele, 
was a true encourager of the arts. 
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We may well say, with Erasmus, that ten years of such a 
pontificate would have changed the face of Rome and 
Italy. 


VI.—THE WATCHMAN OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Long before his departure for Italy, Adrian’s mind was 
pre-occupied with the Turkish danger which threatened all 
Europe. Christendom was distracted with internal jealousies 
and dissensions, and seemed heedless of the growing power 
of the terrible Suliman II. The Pope alone was on 
the watch-tower solicitous for the common weal of Europe. 
This was one of the chief motives of his constant appeal 
for ‘* peace”’ in all his correspondence or negociations with 
Christian states and princes. He longed to unite them in 
a common league of defence, as in the old crusading days, 
and to turn back by their united arms the Moslem tide of 
conquest. But his efforts were all in vain. Fair words 
and promises were all he could obtain. Charles V. and 
Francis I. were implacable in their mutual hostility ; 
Henry VIII. was bound to Charles; Venice’s commercial 
interests in being free to carry on her trade with the East 
made her unwilling to break with the Turk—she was even 
accused of secretly abetting the Moslem. Meantime 
Suliman was gathering together vast naval and military 
forces, and nobody knew what would be his first point of 
attack. At last in the summer of 1522, all Europe learnt 
that the Sultan with his forces was investing the Island of 
Rhodes, then held by the gallant Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John. In vain the heroic defenders 
called on the Pope and the princes of Europe to come to 
their succour ; in vain did Adrian redouble his efforts to 
bring about at least a temporary truce in Europe, so as to 
enable the Christian States to send aid to the little band of 
Christian Knights hard pressed by all the legions of the 
Great Sultan. Charles refused point blank; Genoa made 
a feeble effort to send a couple of vessels ; there was no 
hope from any earthly power. All that year the terrible 
siege dragged on ; the heroic defence of Rhodes, under the 
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Grand-Master Villiers de ’Ile-Adam, is one of the golden 
pages of history. More than once Suliman was actually 
on the point of abandoning the attack. The intrepid 
heroism of the Knights of St. John excited the genuine 
admiration of the Moslem. And when at last, after 
enduring unheard of hardships and displaying superhuman 
valour, the Grand-Master found himself obliged to capitulate 
on Christmas Day, the Sultan accorded the most honourable 
terms: the Knights were allowed to leave unmolested with 
their arms and baggage, and any Christians who liked to 
follow them to Candia; to the inhabitants of Rhodes, the 
free exercise of their religion was guaranteed. On the first 
day of 1523 the Christian fleet set sail for Candia. The 
heroic Villiers de l’Ile-Adam and his Knights wished to 
visit Adrian VI., and place themselves at his disposal. 
But when they reached Italy the Pope was lying on his 
sick-bed and unable to receive them. He assigned them 
Civita Vecchia as a residence, and it was the Knights of 
St. John to whom was confided the care of the conclave in 
which Clement VII. was elected. Later on, Charles V. 
granted them the Island of Malta, where they remained till 
dispossessed by Napoleon I. 

The impression made upon Adrian by the fall of Rhodes 
was a deeply painful one. It was remarked that he was 
never cheerful again. Whenever he spoke of it, tears 
filled his eyes. 

Adrian’s preoccupation for the defence of Christendom 
from the external perils of the Moslem invasion did not in 
any way interfere with the anxieties concerning the internal 
perils which threatened it from the Lutheran revolt in the 
north of Europe. His election coincided with the rapid 
growth of Lutheranism; and Adrian, who was as convinced 
as Luther of the urgent necessity of a reform in the clergy, 
whether in Germany or in Italy, was clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that Luther’s so-called reformation was as much 
a political as a religious movement, and that it threatened 
both the political and social, as much as the religious, 
disintegration of Christianity. To a large extent it was a 
continuation of the old feud of the Guelphs and the Ghibil- 
lines ; and when Luther, in his coarse diatribes, called upon 
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the German people to reject the Pope because he was Anti- 
Christ, he was exploiting the national tendency of the 
Teutonic race to enfranchise itself from an authority which 
to them was ‘‘ ultramontane,” or foreign. Luther had the 
talent to excite the German nobles against Rome and the 
Emperor, and at the same time to excite the people against 
their princes. A recent critic of the new volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History, commenting on Professor 
Pollard’s account of the Reformation in Germany, writes: 
‘‘ Luther does not cut a heroic figure in his relations with 
the democratic movement of the peasants against the 
princes, and (quoting Pollard’s own words), ‘from the 
position of national hero, now sank to be the prophet of a 
sect, and a sect which depended for existence upon the 
support of political powers.’” With the exception of 
Duke George of Saxony, the German princes seemed 
blind to the dangers which threatened them. Some, like 
the Archbishop-Elector of Mainz, were timid, and feared a 
condemnation of Luther at the Diet of Worms; others, 
like the Elector Frederick of Saxony, openly favoured the 
innovator. The secular princes also were not sorry to 
emancipate themselves from the authority of the Emperor 
and to seize upon ecclesiastical property, as Luther en- 
couraged them todo. At this time robbery and spoliation 
of convents and benefices was called by the name of 
‘* secularisation,” that has been found so convenient a term 
even in our own times. Adrian was in season and out of 
season in his efforts to open the eyes of the German princes, 
by his able letters and despatches, to the growing danger. 
These documents are remarkable both for the firmness of 
their tone and the solidity of their arguments. He de- 
scribes in graphic terms the evils already wrought by 
Luther’s preaching: the churches abandoned, the people 
in revolt against their clergy, a portion of the clergy 
seduced and unfaithful to their vocation, the Sacraments 
despised, Christians dying without confession, and the 
clarion of civil discord re-echoing throughout Germany, 
summoning the populace to pillage, murder, and fire ; 
nuns drawn out of their convents, the priests of Christ 
induced to violate their vows and contract marriage, and 
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all obedience, both secular and religious, trodden under 
foot. But all his efforts remained sterile. Charles V. 
himself would take no active part in suppressing the evil, 
except on conditions of monetary advantage to himself. 
He desired the Pope to authorise him to retain for his own 
use the annates, and to impose for his own benefit tithes 
on the cathedrals, the collegiate churches, the monasteries, 
and even the houses of the mendicant orders, under the 
pretext of using them for the war against the Turks. 
Adrian was too prudent to grant these requests, and the 
Diet which assembled at Niiremberg, perhaps partly owing 
. to the incapacity and imprudence of the Papal Legate, 
Francesco Cheregato, entirely failed to produce those 
results which Adrian desired. Soon after, the Centum 
Gravimina appeared in Germany, according to some the 
work of the Diet itself,* according to others more probably 
that of Luther, or some of his adherents. This document 
ridicules purgatory and the cult of the Saints, calumniates 
the mendicant orders, demands the suppression of eccle- 
siastical feasts, condemns the consecration of churches, 
cemeteries, and bells, and many other sacred rites, as so 
many superstitions. Luther was triumphant; he felt that 
his cause was gained. He poured forth with more than 
usual scurrility attacks upon the Pope and his letters, which 
he called ‘‘truly papistical, monkish, and Louvanian.”’ 
Adrian could not but feel that, in spite of his conciliatory 
words, he had failed on all points. He resolved, as a last 
and supreme resource, to summon an Ccumenical Council, 
which the Lutherans had long demanded, and for which 
Catholics, like the celebrated Louis Vives, were pleading. 
But death prevented his carrying his great project into 
execution. It was reserved for a later Pontificate to realise 
Adrian’s design in the great Council of Trent. In 1523 
Adrian canonized two illustrious saints—the great Domini- 
can, St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, and St. 
Benno, whose memory is venerated all through Saxony.t 


* So Creighton: ‘‘The Lay Estates brought forward the Hundred 
Grievances ” (p. 262), and thinks ‘‘this was no token of sympathy with 
Luther's opinions.” 

+ Creighton, oddly enough, calls this the canonisation *‘ of ‘wo German 
bishops” (!), p. 273. 
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Luther replied by one of his most infamous libels, entitled 
‘* Against the new idol and the old devil who is to be 
glorified in Misnia.” 

One more project which Adrian VI. had deeply at heart 
was also destined to failure, partly owing to the duplicity 
of his own pupil Charles, still more to the implacable 
hostility of Francis I. We have already seen the untiring 
efforts made by Adrian from the very moment of his 
nomination to bring about a _ reconciliation between 
Francis I. on the one hand, and Charles V. and 
Henry VIII. on the other; or at least to induce them to 
consent to a truce of temporary duration. We have also 
seen the insidious efforts of Charles to involve Adrian in a 
common alliance with himself and Henry against the 
French King, and we have also noted the steady refusal of 
the clear-sighted and just Pontiff, who felt himself in reality 
the common Father of Christendom, to allow himself to be 
cajoled into becoming the cat’s-paw of the wily Emperor. 
Adrian spared no efforts to secure the good will of Francis L; 
but at the close of his brief pontificate, what the diplomacy 
of Charles had failed to obtain, was brought about by the 
injustice and violence of the French King himself. Already 
Charles and Henry, the latter probably influenced by 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom Adrian seems to have won over, 
appeared disposed to listen to the Pope’s propositions of 
peace. But Francis’s unjustifiable arrest of the Papal 
Nuncio in France, which was a violation of international 
law, his recail of his own ambassador from Rome, and his 
evident determination once more to invade Italy and renew 
all the miseries of war in that ill-fated country, finally drove 
Adrian to abandon his neutrality and conclude a defensive 
league with the Emperor, the King of England, the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria, the Duke of Milan, and the 
Republics of Florence, Genoa, Siena, and Lucca. That 
of Venice acceded to the league under certain reserves. 
Even as it was, an opportunity was left for the head-strong 
French King himself to enter the league upon certain con- 
ditions. Francis, however, declined to accede to this treaty 
of peace, and began his preparations for the invasion of 
Italy. Adrian was already taking active steps to provide 
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for the defence of Italy, when death put an end to his 
career. 


VII.—‘** Macis OsTENsSus Quam Datus.” 


On the very day (April 3rd, 1523) on which the inter- 
national league was solemnly published in the Church of 
St. Mary Major, Adrian, who had been for a long time un- 
well, was taken seriously ill, Rome at the time was in a 
most unhealthy condition. The plague, which had raged 
in 1522, broke out again with renewed virulence in the 
summer of 1523. In spite of this, Adrian continued to 
reside in the City in order to restore the courage of the 
Roman people. Ill as he was, he occupied the last few 
months of his life with his wonted restless activity. Touched 
by the entreaties of King Louis of Hungary, whose states 
were already being invaded by the conquering Turk, the 
Pope, by a great effort and at the sacrifice of many jewels, 
silver-plate, and precious objects, succeeded in raising a 
sum of 50,000 ducats, which he dispatched to Hungary to 
furnish resources against the Turks. For the same pur- 
pose he sent large provisions of corn and gun-powder to 
the frontiers of Croatia and Dalmatia, which were in the 
greatest peril. But the papal solicitude extended to far- 
distant parts of the world. He conferred upon the Francis- 
can missionaries special powers and privileges for the work 
of evangelisation in Central and Southern America. He 
took much interest also in 'the welfare of the Order of the 
Dominicans, establishing, among others, a home of the 
Friars Preachers at Elgin in Scotland. He interested himself 
in the Eastern Church, and had the consolation of receiving 
the letters of Theophilus, the schismatic Patriarch of 
Alexandria, begging to be re-admitted into communion 
with the Roman Church. On Palm Sunday he received in 
audience Ignatius Loyola, who came to beg his blessing on 
the pilgrimage he was about to undertake to the Holy 
Land. 

Meanwhile his sickness grew rapidly worse, and as the 
summer wore to its close he felt that his last hour was 
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swiftly approaching. On September 8th, he summoned 
the Cardinals round his bed, and announced to them his 
desire of raising to the Cardinalate his faithful friend and 
countryman, William Enkenvoert, the only Cardinal whom 
he created during his reign. It is a striking instance of 
his simplicity and uprightness of character that he also 
begged the Cardinals’ consent to his bequeathing to his 
relations in the Low Countries such movable property as 
he had brought with him from Spain.* ‘‘ This is enough,”’ 
said he, ‘‘to relieve their poverty and future necessities ; | 
have not wished to enrich them with benefices or with the 
goods of the Church, and I desire that my successors should 
imitate me ”—words which recall those of another Adrian, 
the English Pope. He then charged Cardinal Enkenvoert 
to dispose of all his property in Louvain and Utrecht for 
pious works, among these chiefly the endowment of the 
college he had founded at the Flemish University. Lastly, 
he begged that his funeral might be one of the greatest 
simplicity. On the morning of September 14th, he begged 
for Extreme Unction, and soon after calmly expired in the 
arms of the Archbishop of “Durazzo. ‘‘ As he had lived,” 
writes Lochorst, ‘‘so he died, peacefully, calmly, devoutly, 
and holily.” The words of the Venetian historian, Marino 
Sanuto, might be taken as his epitaph: ‘‘ He was a good 
Pope, our friend, and a lover of peace.’”’ Nosooner was his 
death known in the city than the Roman people came in 
crowds to venerate the Father they had so much esteemed. 
The poor especially, all devout Christians, and the religious 
orders, deplored his death as a public calamity. But 
those who had felt the lash of his reforms—usurers and 
corruptors of youth, men who had lost their offices in the 
Papal Court, and with whom the ‘‘ barbarian” Pope had 
ever been unpopular—rejoiced in his death as in a deliver- 
ance. After its temporary repose in the Basilica of St. 
Peter, the body of Adrian was eventually laid to rest in the 
magnificent mausoleum in the Church of Santa Maria 


ee ee - ————— ——— - —— — —— ee 





* The ‘‘hideous scene,” as Creighton calls it, made by the Cardinals 
around Adrian’s death-bed, narrated by the Duke of Sessa, is discredited 
by H6fler (p. 536, n. 5). Nor is there any truth in the rumour of his having 
been poisoned. 
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dell’Anima, erected by -his friend and executor, Cardinal 
Enkenvoert, who also is buried in the same church.* 

Adrian VI.’s pontificate had lasted not quite twenty 
months, of which little more than one year in Rome itself.+ 
Short as it was, it was a well-filled reign, of which it may 
justly be said not one hour was wasted.{ It stands forth as 
a bright page in the disordered and often disedifying history 
of the sixteenth century, and it was the first step towards 
that great internal reformation of the Church, which was 
to see its culmination half a century later under St. Pius V., 
for whom it was also reserved to realize Adrian’s scheme of 
turning back the Moslem power, and saving Europe from 
the Turkish peril. 

I do not think that Creighton’s estimate of Adrian VI. is 
generous or even fair. We may all indeed agree with him 
when he styles Adrian ‘‘a pathetic figure” (p. 271), and in 
his true statement that the Dutch Pope had the wisdom to 
see ‘‘that contemporary opinion was wrong, in putting 
political questions in the front place instead of reform”’ 
(p. 269). But he accentuates Adrian’s slowness and want 
of prompt decision. ‘‘ He had not the boldness of con- 
structive genius. He went so far in his boldness that it 
would have cost him little to be bolder. As it was, he 
irritated and alarmed every interest, while he gained noallies 





* On-the medals of Adrian VI. see Bonnani, Numismata Pontificum 
Romanorum, (Romae, 1699), t. i., pp. 181-184. He figures and describes 
five medals ; two being coronation medals, the reverse representing Adrian 
being crowned by one and two Cardinals respectively, with the motto 
‘‘Quem creant adorant.” A third represents the Holy Ghost descending 
upon the tiara and keys, beneath which are a number of volumes of books ; 
motto ‘‘ Spiritus Sapientiz,”’ probably in compliment to Adrian’s theological 
learning. A fourth(of which a specimen is in the Hanner Collection in the 
Library of St. Bede’s College), represents the two Princes of the Apostles 
side by side, with the words: ‘‘ Sanctus Petrus. Sanctus Paulus.” Lastly, 
the fifth depicts a tower in process of building, with scaffolding around, and 
the motto ‘‘ Ut ipse finiam.’’ Does this refer to Adrian’s desire to finish the 
building of St. Peter’s, or tohis project of ecclesiastical reform? Bonanni 
tells a curious story of the attempt (‘‘somnium”) of a Capuchin writer, 
Matt. Bellintonus (1586) to make out Adrian an Italian, born at Renzano, in 
the diocese of Brescia, his father being one Giovanni Bono (!) 

+t Except Adrian I. (24 years), all the Popes of that name had short 
pontificates: Adrian II., 4 years 10 months; Adrian III., 1 year 4 months ; 
Adrian IV., 4 years 8 months : Adrian V., only one month and nine days. 

t One of the greatest misfortunes which have pursued the memory of 
Adrian VI. is the loss of his Regesta. They were all carried off after his 
death by his Flemish secretary, Dietrich Hetzius, to Liége (not Louvain, as 
Creighton says), who refused to restore them to Clement VII. Where are 
they now? 
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and awakened no enthusiasm. . . . Noone paid much 
heed to him” (p. 270). ‘‘ His attitude was rather negative 
than positive” (p. 234). There is a degree of truth in this 
judgment. Certainly as a politician and statesman, as 
before remarked, Adrian stands at a disadvantage compared 
with a contemporary like Ximenes. But Creighton scarcely 
takes into sufficient account the extreme difficulty of his 
position, his isolation as a foreigner, the shortness of his 
reign, his ill-health, and many other distressing circum- 
stances of his life, which might have crippled the best 
efforts of a much stronger man. 

There is much in the career of Adrian VI. that recalls 
that of his English namesake, Adrian IV. Both these 
Teutonic Popes were humbly born, both distinguished 
themselves as brilliant scholars in spite of lack of means, 
both received unexpectedly rapid promotion to the highest 
ecclesiastical honours, both were unanimously elected to 
the Papal See in the most unlooked for manner; both were 
men of strenuous, simple, frugal, austere life ; and both 
displayed in their high office the combination of firmness 
and decision of purpose with personal humility. 

But there is another obvious parallel. Like Adrian VI., 
our present Holy Father, Pope Pius X., is essentially a 
man of the people. Of lowly origin, by sheer force of intel- 
lectual talent, of personal virtue, of high character, he has 
been raised by Providence from the humblest rank to the 
supreme dignity on earth. And although, thank God, in 
far better times and in purer surroundings, the outcome of 
the conclave of 1903 was a great surprise to the Christian 
world as that of the conclave of 1522. Of both it may be 
truly said: Digitus Det est hic. The simple frugal life and 
homely tastes, the dislike of unnecessary court ceremonial, 
of the peasant’s son of Riese, recall those of the weaver’s 
son of Utrecht. And if Adrian VI. during his brief pontifi- 
cate showed himself a true reformer, what have we not 
been led to expect in the way of reforms by the few months 
that have already elapsed since the election of Pius X. ? 

Adrian VI. was surely a Pius X., born four centuries 
before his time. 

M = =L. C. CASARTELLI. 











Art. II.—THE ACTS OF PAUL. 


Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger Koptischen Papyrus 
Handschrift, Nr. I., Herausgeben von CARL 
SCHMIDT. Uebersetzung, Untersuchungen’ und 
Koptischer Text. Leipzig. 1904. 


USEBIUS, in his account of the canon of the New 
Testament (H.E. iii. 25), enumerates five books, the 
claims of which to find a place in the canon must be 
unhesitatingly rejected. They are not heretical like other 
writings of which he afterwards speaks, but they are 
spurious. The names of these books are the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Teachings |sic] of the 
Apostles, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Acts of Paul. 
Thirty years ago three out of the five seemed to be 
irretrievably lost. In 1875, however, the Metropolitan 
Bryennios announced that he had discovered—and eight 
years later he published—the Zeaching of the Apostles. This 
was followed in 1892 by the publication, among the Memoirs 
of the French Archzological Museum at Cairo, of a 
considerable portion of the lost Apocalypse of Peter, 
discovered at Akhmim in Upper Egypt some five years 
previously. And finally, in 1897, Herr Carl Schmidt 
announced that he had found in a Papyrus MS., coming 
also from Akhmim, and now in the possession of the 
University of Heidelberg, a Coptic version of the lost’ 
Acts of Paul; and that these Acts contained, besides much 
that is entirely new, three well-known documents, viz., the 
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‘¢ Acts of Paul and Thecla,” the apocryphal correspondence 
between St. Paul and the Corinthians, and the short 
‘‘ Martyrium Pauli,” edited by Lipsius in the first volume of 
his Acta Apocrypha, etc. (pp. 104-117). It will thus be seen 
that Herr Schmidt’s discovery, like that of the lost Apology 
of Aristides, was, to a large extent, an identification. 
Three writings of hitherto unknown origin have turned 
out to be nothing less than portions of a book of which, so 
it was supposed, every trace had vanished. | 

After a long delay, for which the difficulties presented 
by the dilapidated condition of the manuscript are respon- 
sible, these Acts have at last been published. They appear 
in a form worthy of the interest which the news of their 
discovery aroused. Not to speak of the text, glossary, and 
other matter, which only those who understand Coptic will 
be able to appreciate, we have a German translation of the 
Acts, and very full discussions of the questions, critical and 
historical, which they present. A complete set of photo- 
graphic facsimiles of every fragment of the original 
manuscript in a separate portfolio accompanies the letter- 
press. * 

This manuscript, in its present dilapidated condition, 
contains, according to the calculations of the editor, barely 
a third of the original work, which was considerably longer 
than the canonical Acts of the Apostles. According to the 
stichometrical catalogue found in the Codex Claromontanus, 
the latter contained 2,600 verses, while to the Acts of Paul 
3,560 is the number assigned. In the Coptic version our 
Acts are divided into sections or chapters, each with its 
separate title, giving the name of the city from which and 
to which the apostle was journeying. Portions of ten of 
these sections are in a condition in which parts of a story 
at least can be recovered from them. 

(1) The scene of the first, the earlier portion of which is 
missing, lies at Antioch. A certain Anchares, whose son has 





* These facsimiles are superb, and will be of great service to future 
editors of the Acts. But they are only a curiosity in the hands of persons 
who, like the present writer, have no knowledge of Coptic. It seems a pity 
that they are not published independently of the printed matter. They 
enhance the price, and limit the issue (to 150 copies) of a book which nearly 
everyone interested in Christian antiquity would like to possess. 
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died, brings St. Paul to his house in order that he may 
restore the youth to life. For some reason, which the 
defects in the MS. leave hidden, the apostle does not 
perform the miracle. Perhaps the wife of Anchares, who 
is at variance with her husband, prevents him having access 
to the corpse. The lad, however, is duly raised to life by 
the apostle when his body is being carried out to burial. 
For eight days afterwards St. Paul is apparently the guest 
of Anchares, then a tumult is raised against him, and his 
host is ordered to expel him. Anchares addresses the 
crowd in a speech, which ends with a declaration of faith in 
Christ. His hearers, finding they cannot persuade him, 
start in pursuit of Paul, bring him back to the city, and 
after maltreating him expel him from their boundaries. In 
the evening the apostle returns to Anchares, and then sets 
forth to Iconuim. 

(2) and (3) Here follows the story of Paul and Thecla which 
leaves the apostle at Antioch in Syria. This portion of 
our narrative is too well known to need repeating here. It 
would have been divided into two sections, one for Iconuim 
and the other for Antioch. 

(4) From Antioch St. Paul goes to Myra. A man 
named Hermokrates is cured of dropsy, to the great chagrin 
of his elder son Hermippus, who was looking forward to 
inheriting his father’s wealth. Hermokrates has a younger 
son named Dion, who listens gladly to the apostle. Dion 
falls from a height and is killed. His brother makes a 
great ado and lamentation over him, but hypocritically it 
would seem, for his anger against Paul is not in the least 
mollified when the latter duly restores Dion to life. 

Hermokrates, who loved Dion more than his other son, 
is overcome with grief, but in the presence of Paul forgets 
all that has happened. Nympha, his wife, comes in with 
her garments rent, and tells the apostle that her son is dead. 
Paul orders the body to be brought to him. Here a 
page which would have described the raising of Dion is 
missing. 

In a vision Paul is warned of the trials that await him, 
and is assured of the divine protection. Hermippus, sword 
in hand, appears with a number of his companions, but, 
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when on the point of attacking the apostle, is miraculously 
struck blind. He forthwith repents. His companions 
carry him off, and lay him at the door of his father’s house, 
where St. Paul is teaching. There is much going to and 
fro of persons curious to learn about Dion, and about 
Hermippus. Within there is rejoicing. The parents are 
distributing corn and gold to the widows in thanksgiving 
for Dion’s restoration to life. Without, Hermippus, 
penitent like, is embracing the feet of those who enter, 
asking them to intercede for him with Paul. When the 
father and mother learn what has befallen their elder son 
they weep bitterly. The apostle bids them join with him 
in prayer. Hermippus recovers his sight, and tells his 
mother that Paul came and laid his hands on him and 
forthwith he was cured. As there is no mention of St. Paul 
leaving the house, we are probably meant to suppose that 
Christ, under the form of the apostle, worked the miracle. 
After St. Paul had confirmed the brethren at Myra he set 
out for Sidon. 

(5) There was great grief among the brethren of Pisidia 
and Pamphylia, for they were very desirous to hear and see 
Paul. Some from Perge came and followed the apostle. 
On their road the party came across an altar and an idol, to 
approach which was certain death. St. Paul and his 
companions had, of course, no fear. Here at least two 
pages are missing, but we may be sure that the idol was 
overthrown. We next find ourselves in the streets of Sidon. 
Now the men of Sidon were like the men of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. St. Paul is remonstrating with them, but to 
no purpose. He and his companions are shut up for the 
night in the Temple of Apollo, and a magnificent repast is 
set before them. Half the temple and the statue of the god 
fall down during the night. The Sidonians run to see 
what has happened. They find the apostle and his 
companions weeping because they are to be made a 
spectacle to all men. The mob cries out, ‘‘ To the theatre 
with them.” They are on the point of being conducted 
thither when there is another great hiatus in the MS. St. 
Paul leaves Sidon in triumph and takes ship for Tyre. 

(6) In Tyre all that can be made out is that the Jews 
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are to the fore, that a man possessed by evil spirits is 
delivered, and that a father brings his son, who was born 
dumb, to be healed. 

The order of the narrative, which so far has been clear, 
now becomes obscure. Between St. Paul’s sojourn at 
Tyre and the next story the editor places twelve pages 
which are little else than shreds and tatters. Very little 
can be extracted from them except that St. Paul came in 
sight of Jerusalem, that he probably went to that city, and 
very likely met St. Peter there, and that there were disputes 
about the Law of Moses. 

(7) We next find ourselves at the termination of St. 
Paul’s adventures in some unknown town. Heisin prison, 
among those who are condemned to the mines. A certain 
Longinus, whose daughter Phrontina is condemned to 
death by being cast down from a height, attributes all his 
misfortunes to St. Paul. He therefore sets to work to 
contrive that the apostle should share his daughter’s fate. 
On the third day Phrontina is brought out on a litter carried 
by the prisoners. She is duly raised to life, and St. Paul 
leaves the city in triumph. 

(8) He now proceds to Philippi. From the fragments 
of sentences, which are all that can be deciphered of the 
earlier part of the narrative, nothing can be made out, but 
we afterwards learn that the apostle was thrown into prison 
‘fon account of the wife of Apollophanes.” Meanwhile 
false teachers, Simon and Cleobius, had arrived at Corinth, 
and were deceiving many. They affirmed that there was 
no resurrection of the body, but only of the spirit ; that the 
bodies of men were not formed by God; that with regard to 
the world, God neither made it nor knows it; that Jesus 
Christ was not crucified, save only in appearance ; that He 
was not born of Mary orof the seed of David. Here follows 
the letter written by the Corinthians and St. Paul’s reply. 
The MS. breaks off. before the conclusion of St. Paul’s 
epistle. 

(9) We next find St. Paul in some unknown city, 
speaking of the grace of God being with him that he 
may accomplish the ministry entrusted to him. The spirit 
of prophecy comes upon one Cleobius. He foretells that 
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Paul will goto . . . [the editor conjectures Jerusalem], 
that the power of his ministry will stir up envy in men’s 
hearts, and that he will depart from this world. A little 
later on a woman named Myrte predicts Paul’s triumphs in 
Rome and his death there. 

(10) After some quite unintelligible fragments we find 
ourselves in the middle of the short Martyrium Pauli, 
which we fortunately possess in the original Greek. To 
this we will now betake ourselves. St. Paul arrives in 
Rome where many flock to hear him. Among them is 
Patroclus, a cupbearer of the Emperor Nero, who is 
greatly beloved by his master. Patroclus is unable to 
find room within the building where the apostle is preach- 
ing, so he climbs up to a window. He falls down, is killed, 
and is restored to life. 

Nero is greatly distressed when he hears of his favourite’s 
death, and very much frightened when he hears that he has 
come to life. The first question which he puts to Patroclus 
is: ** Who made you live?” Patroclus replies, ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus, the King of the Ages” (rv aiwvwv). ‘‘ Will this one 
rule the ages and destroy all kingdoms?” asks Nero. 
Patroclus answers that He will do so. ‘*Do you 
serve as a ‘soldier under this King?” demands the 
Emperor, striking the youth in the face. ‘‘ Yes, lord 
Czesar, for he raised me from the dead.”’ Other members 
of the imperial household, who are Christians, cry out, 
‘‘ We also are soldiers of the King of the Ages.”” Nero 
orders them all to be put to the torture and imprisoned. 
He also issues an edict that all Christians and soldiers of 
Christ should be put to death. 

St. Paul is brought before Nero. He is asked how he 
has had the presumption to enlist men within the Emperor’s 
domains. The apostle’s answer is that he enlists men for 
the service of his King, not only in the domains of the 
Emperor, but throughout the whole world, for so it has 
been commanded. He invites Nero himself to become a 
recruit. Nero orders St. Paul to be beheaded and the 
other prisoners to be burned alive. The persecution, how- 
ever, is stopped for a time, owing to the clamours of the 
Roman people who fear that the empire will be depopulated. 
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In a final interview with the Emperor St. Paul declares 
that he will, after his death, prove to him that he is still 
alive, by rising up and coming to him. When the apostle 
is beheaded, the clothes of a soldier standing by are 
sprinkled, not with blood, but drops of milk. After his 
death St. Paul comes to Nero, who is surrounded with a 
crowd of philosophers, and threatens him with the divine 
vengeance which, before many days have passed, will 
overtake him. Two officials, who had been converted by 
St. Paul during the time when he was under sentence of 
death are baptised by Titus and Luke. 

The Coptic version concludes with the following 
colophon : ‘‘ The Acts of Paul according to the Apostle.” 

To turn now to the history of these Acts, which is almost 
as strange as their contents. They were, according to 
Tertullian, a forgery, and a forgery which did not go long 
undetected and unpunished. A presbyter in Asia was con- 
victed of fabricating them, confessed his crime, alleging, as 
his motive, his love for Paul, and was deposed from his 
office.* Yet in spite of this unfortunate start, our Acts had 
a long and prosperous career. Tertullian’s reference to 
them shows that they were read in Carthage and had very 
likely been translated into Latin before the close of the 
second century. 

That they circulated in Alexandria is proved by the fact 
that Origen quotes them twice in a manner which shows 
that he is sure of his readers having, at the least, heard of 
them. 

In the De Princitpits (I. 2, 3) he borrows a theological 
definition from them, because it takes his fancy :— 

‘*Unde et recto mihi dictus Videtur sermo ille, qui in 
Actibus Pauli scriptus est, quia ‘hic est Verbum animal 
vivens.’ Joannes vero excelsius et praeclarius in initio 
evangelii sui dicit,” etc. 

In his Commentaries on St. John (xx. 12) he quotes words, 
put in the mouth of Our Lord by the writer of the Acts, 
carefully avoiding, however, any expression of opinion as 
to their genuineness :-— 





*De Baptismo, 17. 
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‘*If anyone is pleased to accept what is set down in the 
Acts of Paul as ‘Spoken by the Saviour, ‘Il am going to be 
crucified again.’ . 

It is also highly probable that the Acts of Paul were read 
in Rome during the third century, for Hippolytus, in his 
Commentary on Dantel (Il. 29) makes the following 
rhetorical appeal to a story which was to be found in them: 

‘‘If we believe that Paul was condemned to the beasts, 
and that the lion, which was set upon him, crouched at his 
feet and licked them, how shall we refuse to believe the 
things which happened in the case of Daniel ?”* 

To these testimonies we may add that (1) the compiler of 
the Didaskalia made use of the Corinthian letters. But 
whether he had the-entire Acts before him, or only these 
letters, cannot be determined. (2) It is highly probable 
that a Latin translation of our Acts, traces of which are to 
be found in the fourth century, was made in the third, when 
they were at the height of their popularity. 

Eusebius, as has already been pointed out, when he is 
treating of the canon, includes them among those of 
‘‘ controverted ”’ books, which are unquestionably spurious. 
That he mentions them at all in connection with the 
canon may be due to claims, of which their inclusion in 
the catalogue of the Codex Claromontanus would be a 
belated specimen, set up on their behalf in some obscure 
quarters. But it may also be due to their own pretensions 
(supposing them to have borne the title of ‘* Acts of Paul 
according to the Apostle’) to apostolic authority. The latter 
hypothesis is perhaps the more probable one, for from the 
way in which Eusebius speaks of them on another occasion 
(H.£E., iii. 3), it would seem that, so far as he was aware, 
they had never been regarded as canonical. 

The remaining history of our Acts may be summed up in 
a few words. During the fourth century they fell into 
entire disrepute. They probably lost their popularity, and 
were well nigh forgotten till the Manicheans and other 
heretics annexed them to their own corpus of apocryphal 





* The Acts of Paul, as we know from Nicephorus Callistus (4.2. 11, 25), 
gave a very full and fantastic account, including the incident of the lion, of 
St. Paul fighting with beasts at Ephesus. 
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Acts. After this they were ranked among heretical books 
and known, not as the Acts, but as the Journeyings 
(pertodor) of Paul. 

Three portions of them, however, circulated as in- 
dependent documents, their origin being quite forgotten, 
and were never entirely lost sight of. The most popular of 
these portions were the Acts of Paul and Thecla, which were, 
so to speak, the standard biography of a Saint whose 
memory flourished for many centuries. The Corinthian 
Epistles made their way in Syria and Armenia into the 
canon. They also circulated in the West, for two Latin 
versions of them have, within the last few years, been dis- 
covered in manuscripts of the Vulgate. The popularity of 
the Martyrium Pauli was somewhat eclipsed by rivals 
which included the story of the overthrow of Simon Magus 
and the martyrdom of St. Peter. 

From the book we may turn to its readers and ask, how 
far were they really imposed upon by its pretensions? 
That in spite of its manifold absurdities they failed to 
detect its purely fictitious character seems clear. Their 
curiosity would have helped to blind them. They were 
eager to know more about St. Paul’s life than they could 
find in the Acts of the Apostles, and the Acts of Paul 
seemed to supply what they wanted. In the case of 
particular incidents which might strike them as unedifying 
or absurd, they would suspect that heretics or other ill- 
disposed persons had here and there tampered with the 
original work. The adulteration of books was probably 
as familiar an idea to them as the adulteration of food is to 
us.* 

But it is easy to exaggerate the extent to which the early 
Christians were victimised by apocryphal books like the 
Acts of Paul. While these books had their day, which in 
the case of most of them was not a very long one, there 
was plenty of credulity with regard to them, but it was a 
limited credulity. They bore names, or in other ways 
made claims, which entitled them to the highest veneration ; 


—— 
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*Itis sufficient to mention the name of Marcion in order to see how 
readily the suspicion of a book being tampered with might arise in their 
minds. 
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yet somehow, as a rule, comparatively little fuss was made 
about them. They and their contents seem to have fallen 
quite naturally into the category of things which ‘‘people 
may believe or disbelieve, just as they please ;”’ ‘‘ may be 
true or partly true;” ‘‘are edifying, and not incredible ;”’ 
or, ‘* afford the best information, such as it is, that can be 
had.” 

The claims of the Acts of Paul to be a veracious history, 
if not an autobiography, seem to have been met with this 
kind of half assent. Origen read them, and apparently 
thought it worth his while to take notes from them, but he 
fails to show any great veneration for them. On one 
occasion he stamps with his own approval a good 
theological definition which he finds in them, and on 
another he quotes and comments, though markedly 
refraining from expressing any opinion about its genu- 
ineness, On a Saying attributed by them to our Lord. A 
modern preacher would not be thought to show either good 
taste or good feeling if he treated, say St. Teresa, with the 
very qualified respect with which Origen treats our Acts. 

But, it may be said, Hippolytus quotes a_ story 
which was found in them without any reserve whatever, 
and in a most emphatic manner—to confirm the credibility 
of a miracle narrated in Holy Scripture. But what was 
this story? One, we will venture to affirm, which he 
would have believed on its own merits wherever he had 
found it. He took St. Paul’s words that he had 
fought with beasts at Ephesus literally. Now, as the 
Apostle escaped, something extraordinary must have 
happened. What then could be more likely than that 
the beast which was set on him, as it was not permitted to 
kill him, crouched at his feet ? 

It is true that in the catalogue found in the Codex 
Claromontanus our Acts are included in the list of New 
Testament Books. But, as Eusebius seems never even to 
have heard of their obtaining such an honour, we may 
fairly assume that this catalogue only represents the 
eccentricity of some obscure local community. We cannot 
therefore agree with Herr Schmidt when he speaks as if 
the Acts of Paul met witha reception which is enough, 
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once and for all, to shatter our confidence in the instincts 
(Taktgefuhl) and literary traditions of the early Church at 
the time when the canon of the New Testament was 
in process of being determined;* or with Professor 
Harnack who seems to think that it was good luck, more 
than anything else, which kept them out of the canon.t 
No doubt they were popular, but there is nothing to show 
that they enjoyed any very great authority. 


F. BACCHUS. 








“?. Introduction to the Plates, p. xii. 
+ Reden und Aufsdtze, vol. 1., p. 331. 





























Art. II]. — UNWRITTEN HISTORY: AN 
EPISODE OF THE REIGN OF TERROR. 


HE history of sixteen Carmelite nuns from Compiégne, 

who, during the French Revolution, were executed 

in Paris, has become popular with English-speaking 
Catholics on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The martyred religious, whose beatification is being even 
now discussed before the Roman tribunals, were brought 
into touch, during their imprisonment, with a community 
of English nuns, whom the downfall of Robespierre saved 
from a fate similar to that of their French sisters. 

These English religious are now represented by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook Abbey, and it is owing to them, 
in a great measure, that the story of the martyred daughters 
of St. Theresa has become familiar to English-speaking 
Catholics. 

Less known, even in France, and absolutely unknown 
beyond the precincts of their own country, is the history of 
thirty-two other religious women who laid down their lives 
for God, far away from Paris, under the blue sky of the 
sunny south, at Orange, near the ancient Papal city of 
Avignon. They were executed the same month and year 
as the Compiégne Carmelites; they died for the same cause, 
surrounded by circumstances no less dramatic, and their 
story cannot fail to appeal to the children of the Catholic 
Church, whatever may be their nationality. If the 
negotiations now pending are brought to a happy issue, 
the nuns of Orange, like their Compiégne sisters, will one 
day take their place among the virgin martyrs of the 
Church. Moreover, their history has at the present 
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moment a special significance: the persecution that is 
making the nuns of France, in the twentieth century, 
homeless exiles has, alas, many points of resemblance with 
the terrible tempest that in 1792 destroyed the convents and 
monasteries throughout the country. It has been so far a 
bloodless persecution, but is none the less iniquitous in its 
methods, and perhaps, just because it is veiled by legal 
forms, more fatal in its results. 

The thirty-two religious women, executed at Orange 
between the 6th and the 26th of July, 1794, belonged t 
different Orders.* Among them was one Bernardine, two 
Benedictines, thirteen Sacramentines, and sixteen Ursulines. 

It so happened that the greater number of these religious 
came from the town of Bolléne ; some of them were born 
there, others belonged to one or other of two communities, 
who were well known and much respected in the little city : 
the Ursulines and the Sacramentines, only a comparatively 
small group, were natives of more distant localities. The 
Sacramentines, or nuns of the Blessed Sacrament, were 
founded in the seventeenth century by a saintly Dominican, 
Father Antoine Le Quieu. The chief object of their 
institute is the perpetual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
but they also devote themselves to the education of girls. 

They still possess the convent at Bollene, where their 
martyred sisters were trained to religious life more than a 
hundred years ago; but though they have been untouched 
so far by M. Combes’ sectarian tyranny, they are prepared 
for the worst. Like their sisters in 1792, they will probably 
ere long be sent adrift, and, in meek submission, they are 
waiting for what the will of God holds in store. 

As our Catholic readers know, the Revolution of 1789 
had, from the outset, a distinctly anti-religious tendency, for 
as early as February, 1790, the National Assembly voted the 
suppression of religious orders throughout the kingdom. 

It has often been observed, and with some truth, that 





* M. l’Abbé Bonnel has written the history of the 332 victims who were 
executed at Orange in 1794. His accounts, taken from the official 
documents, fill two large volumes, which are unfortunately now out of print, 
Les 332 victimes de la Commission Populaire d Orange en 1794, dapres les 
documents officiels ; par Abbé S. Bonnel, Vicaire 4 Orange, 1888. En vente 
chez Tourrette 4 Carpentras ; et chez Roumanille 4 Avignon. 
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during the eighteenth century many young girls, the 
daughters of noble but impoverished families, were devoted 
by their parents toa cloistered life without their tastes or 
feelings being sufficiently considered. The ‘‘ Memoirs” of 
the time are full of examples that illustrate this assertion. 
In order to allow the eldest son to enjoy the family honours 
and wealth, it frequently happened that, from their cradles, 
the younger sons were destined to the Church and the 
daughters to the convent. That such a state of things 
must inevitably give rise to many abuses cannot be denied; 
nevertheless, considering that a comparatively large number 
of eighteenth century women became nuns out of obedience 
to their parents, it is curious to notice how reluctantly they 
left their convent homes when called upon to do so. 

When the Government officials pompously informed 
them that they were free to return to the world, that ‘‘ their 
fetters were loosened ”’ and their prison doors thrown open, 
they generally expressed their firm resolve to remain 
within their convents. Out of the 80,000 nuns who were 
then in France, only 600 took advantage of the law 
that suppressed religious life throughout the country, 
and these continued, with a few exceptions, to lead 
edifying lives in the world. 

The others emphatically declared that they wished 
to remain where they were. Their protestations, which 
may be read in the local archives of many French towns, 
breathe a spirit of independence and decision, and reveal 
an appreciation of their rule, proving beyond doubt that, 
whatever may have been the circumstances that prompted 
these women to embrace religious life, they were, at 
any rate, ready to stand by their colours, and to reject 
the freedom that was forced upon them. 

In 1792, when the Revolutionary Government took 
forcible possession of the monasteries and sent the nuns 
adrift, the attitude of the latter was still more significative. 

At the risk of their lives, they continued, in many cases, 
to dwell together and to cling, in spite of difficulties and 
dangers, to the practice of their rule. Their fidelity to the 
vows that they had made in happier and more peaceful times, 
was the immediate cause of the execution both of the 
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Carmelites of Compiégne and of the religious whose story 
we are about to relate. 

When the Revolution broke out, the two chief com- 
munities of women in the little town of Bolléne, the 
Ursulines and the Sacramentines, prepared themselves 
unconsciously for the crown of martyrdom by their 
steadfast devotion to the rules of their respective orders. 

The Ursulines, when expelled * from their handsome and 
spacious monastery, retired to a small house, where, under 
the guidance of their Superioress, Marie Anastasie de 
Roquard, they continued to adhere to their rule of life 
as closely as possible. 

The Sacramentines were no less faithful.t Their 
Superioress, Marie Madeleine de la Fare, was a woman 
of noble birth, an exemplary religious, and gifted with 
indomitable energy. She remained in her convent till the 
13th of October, 1792; then, when absolutely forced to 
leave it, she hired a house in Bolléne and gathered her 
daughters round her. The revenues of the community 
had been confiscated, and the nuns were obliged to work 
for their living. At times their poverty was such that, 
having no money to buy fuel, they went out in the fields 
and along the hedgerows to pick up wood to light their 
fires. Several of them, who had so far refused to 
leave the community, now decided to return to their 
families, in order to spare the slender resources of their 
religious sisters. The separation was a painful trial— 
danger and distress had tightened the bonds that united 
these devoted souls to each other; and from time to time, 
disguised as beggars, the voluntary exiles came back to 
visit their companions. 

When her little stock of money was completely 
exhausted, Madame de la Fare used to appeal to her 
family, and on one occasion her uncle, the ‘‘ Chevalier,” 





* The Ursulines were established at Bolléne at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. When the revolution broke out, their community 
was extremely flourishing. The buildings that belonged to them are now 
used as the ‘‘ Hotel Dieu.” 

+The Sacramentines came to Bolléne in 1725; a holy priest, M. de 
Roquard and several members of his family were the generous benefactors 
of the new foundation. Marie Anastasie de Roquard, who was executed 
at Orange in 1794, belonged to the same noble and pious family. 
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presented her with a gold snuff-box, which she immediately 
sold in order to buy bread. 

Although public and private anxieties pressed heavily 
upon them, the Sacramentines never lost sight of the chief 
object of their institute; their chaplain, the Abbe 
Tavernier, disguised as a gardener, continued to say 
Mass for them, and he allowed them to keep the Blessed 
Sacrament in a cupboard, before which one or other 
of the community knelt in adoration day and night. 

By degrees, however, even the consolation of their 
chaplain’s presence was withdrawn from them. The 
Revolution was daily gaining ground. On January 2!Ist, 
1793, the King was beheaded; and that same year 
Robespierre and his party took the Government of the 
country into their hands, and established throughout the 
length and breadth of France the ‘‘ Reign of Terror,” 
an epoch fraught with memories of blood and horror. 
The Abbé Tavernier, who had declined to take the oath 
required of the clergy, was denounced by a traitor, and 
to escape being arrested, he fled to Italy.* About the same 
time the municipality of Bollene, eager to prove its 
Republican zeal, summoned the Sacramentines to take 
a certain oath called the ‘‘Serment de liberté, égalite,”’ 
which has been the object of much controversy. 

It was different from the distinctly schismatical and 
unlawful oath demanded of the priests, and at first seems 
absurd rather than harmful. The formula ran thus: ‘‘] 
swear to be faithful to the nation, and to defend liberty and 
equality, or to die at my post,” words that appear merely 
ridiculous when applied to women. 

The priests and religious men and women, belonging 
to the Paris diocese, had taken this oath without any 
difficulty ; M. Emery, the wise and holy Sulpician, looked 
upon it as lawful,t and the martyred Carmelites of Com- 
pi¢gne, following the example of the clergy of the town, 
saw no evil in the absurd formula. It was only later, in 





* He resided for some time at Pisa, but after the Revolution returned to 
Bolléne, where he assisted the nuns in putting together the memorials of 
their martyred sisters. 

+t See Vie de M. Emery, par Abbé Elie Méric, 1885, where the line of 
conduct pursued by M. Emery is discussed at length. 
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1794, after they had been arrested, that they insisted upon 
retracting the oath—probably because in the interval 
they had learnt that its lawfulness was discussed in other 
parts of France. 

In the south, for instance, in the diocese of St. Paul 
trois Chateaux, to which Bolléne belonged before the 
Revolution, the ‘‘serment liberté, égalité’”’ was looked 
upon as schismatical. There, no difference of opinion 
seems to have existed on the subject: the nuns, when 
called upon to take it, both before their imprisonment 
and afterwards, unhesitatingly rejected it as contrary to 
their principles. Some of them were told that their lives 
would be spared if they consented to repeat the apparently 
harmless words, but one and all replied that they pre- 
ferred death to apostasy ; and it is remarkable that, among 
all the religious women who appeared before the Orange 
Commission, not one hesitated or wavered on this point. 

Evidently they were convinced that by taking the oath 
they yielded unlawful allegiance to a schismatical govern- 
ment. At any rate, their resolution was not to be shaken. 
Twice in 1793 the Sacramentines declined to take the oath, 
and when in 1794 the Municipality returned to the charge, 
they replied by another distinct refusal. Already the 
zealous citizens had endeavoured to shake their firmness 
by separating them from their Superioress, to whose 
influence they attributed the nuns’ unflinching courage. 
In the autumn of 1793, Madame de la Fare was expelled 
from Bolléne; she retired to the little town of Pont St. 
Esprit, where she was almost immediately arrested and 
thrown into prison. 

Bereft of the presence of their mother, whose tender 
love, wise counsel and high courage had helped them 
through their hours of trial, the Sacramentines clung 
still closer together, and continued to observe their rule 
as best they could. Around them the old régime was 
being drowned in blood, and the government, personified 
by Robespierre, was taking sterner measures to exter- 
minate the enemies of the Republic. 

The ‘* Comité du Salut Public,” whose seat was in Paris, 
sent its representatives to the chief towns in France. They 
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were invested with unlimited power to punish all persons 
suspected of being hostile to the new state of things, 
and their reign was marked by wholesale executions. 
The work of death that Carrier performed at Nantes 
and Joseph Lebon at Arras was carried on at Orange 
by a committee, the ‘‘Commission Populaire,” whose 
members took possession of their post in the spring of 
1794- 

The President of this Court was Jean Fauvety, a hard unre- 
lenting fanatic; his colleagues, Roman Fonrosa, Melleret, 
Ragot, Cottier, Barjaval and Nappier, either from cowardice 
or from conviction, followed his lead. The public prose- 
cutor, Viot, distinguished himself, even among the other 
members of the committee, by his thirst for blood; his 
speeches were full of gross falsehoods, and he invariably 
urged the judges to condemn the prisoners, whatever 
might be their age or standing, to the pain of death. 

In the space of four weeks the ‘‘ Commission Populaire ” 
sent 332 persons to the ‘‘ guillotine’’; among these were 
36 priests or religious, 32 nuns, 27 gentlemen, 32 ‘‘ bour- 
geois,” 21 merchants, 24 solicitors and notaries, 6 doctors, 
7 soldiers, the rest were small tradespeople, printers, 
butchers, millers, grocers, servants or peasants. 

The Revolution of 1789 is represented as the victory 
of the people over the higher classes; theoretically it 
was so, but anyone who has the patience to peruse the 
long lists of innocent persons who were hurried away 
to a cruel death, will recognise the fact that a large 
proportion of the victims of the Reign of Terror belonged 
to the people! Never, at any time, were the poor, the 
weak and the helpless more barbarously treated than 
at an epoch when the words ‘‘liberté, égalité and 
fraternité ’’ became a hackneyed phrase on the lips of 
men in power. 

The organisation of the ‘‘Commission Populaire” was 
speedily followed by the wholesale arrest of all those 
whose political opinions were open to criticism. The 
nuns of Bolléne were at first detained in their own 
house, but on May ist, 1794, they were informed that 
it had been decided to transfer them to Orange. 
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Accordingly, early in the morning of the 2nd of May 
a little band of Ursulines and Sacramentines, seated in 
open carts and escorted by ‘‘ gardes nationaux,” left the 
town where they had hoped to live and die in the peaceful 
shelter of their convent homes. The meekness and help- 
lessness of these poor women moved the bystanders to 
pity, but one of these having expressed his compassion 
for the ‘‘lambs who were being led to slaughter,’’ was 
immediately arrested and conveyed to Orange, where 
he narrowly escaped sharing the fate of the nuns.* 

The prisons of Orange were at that time filled to over- 
flowing with persons of all rank and age who had been 
brought from the surrounding district to be judged by the 
terrible tribunal. Happily for the nuns, they were allowed 
to remain together, and were confined in the prison known 
as **la Cure,” because it had formerly been used as the 
residence of the ‘‘Curés” of Notre-Dame ; here they were 
joined by some members of the two communities, who, 
being absent from Bolléne when their sisters were removed, 
had since then been arrested in their own homes. A few 
religious belonging to more distant monasteries were also 
brought to ‘‘la Cure” ; in fact, from fifty to sixty nuns, of 
different Orders, were gathered together under the same roof. 

Some of these survived the Reign of Terror, and in a 
valuable account, that is carefully treasured by the 
community of the Blessed Sacrament at Bolléne, they have 
minutely described their prison life. The story reads like a 
page from the Acts of the Early Martyrs; it gives an 
impressive picture of the simplicity, cheerfulness, and 
unconscious heroism with which these noble women 
prepared for death. A strain of southern enthusiasm runs 
through the simple narrative,t which borrows its interest 





* There were in 1794 six prisons at Orange—‘“‘ la Cure,” used for women, 
chiefly nuns; ‘‘ le Cirque,” where the prisoners who were to be executed 
spent the last day of their life—it was the most crowded and filthy of the 
prisons of the town; ‘‘les Dames,” so called because it was formerly a 
convent belonging to the ‘‘ Dames de I'Enfant Jésus ” ; *‘ de Chiéze,”’ used 
for women and young girls ; ‘‘la Baronne,” so called because it belonged 
to a Baronne de Saunier; the church of St. Florent was also used as a 
prison. 

+ This narrative is called: ‘‘ Relation de la conduite édifiante et des 
vertus des nos anciennes méres et sceurs pendant la Révolution de 1790.” 
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from the mere facts it relates rather than from any attempt 
to excite the reader’s admiration. The martyred nuns of 
Bolléne were not, like the Carmelites of Compiégne, led to 
execution in a body, but two, three, or four times a week, 
between the 6th and 26th of July, they were called away 
either singly orin groups of two, four, six, as the case might 
be; brought before the Court at 9 in the morning, and 
executed the same evening at 6 o'clock. The calmness 
with which they endured the suspense and uncertainty is 
scarcely less admirable than their courage before their 
judges and on the scaffold. When we read of the manner 
in which their time was spent in prison, we wonder less at 
their superhuman fortitude. They agreed from the outset 
that, although belonging to different religious orders, they 
would live as if they formed a community ; their money 
and linen were put in common, and they adopted a rule of 
life that was steadily adhered to by the new arrivals. 

They rose at 5, made an hour’s meditation and recited 
the office of Our Lady and the prayers for Mass. At 7, 
they breakfasted ; at 8, they said the litanies of the Saints, 
the prayers for Confession, Communion, and Extreme 
Unction. At 9, the prison doors were thrown open, and 
Viot, the public prosecutor, appeared with the list of the 
prisoners who were that day to be judged. In order to 
impress or intimidate his victims, his arms were bare and 
he flourished a naked sword in his hand. The nuns whose 
names were called, smilingly obeyed the summons ; they 
did so, not merely with resignation, but with a cheerful 
readiness that characterised them throughout. Some were 
impatient to die; Agnes de Romillon, an Ursuline, used 
every day to inquire eagerly if her turn had come. 

When the prison doors closed upon the chosen band, 
the others fell on their knees and, we are told, prayed the 
Holy Ghost to assist their sisters who were, even then, in 
the presence of their judges. Then they recited other 
prayers, hardly rising from their knees the whole day. 

About 6 in the evening, when the beating of drums and 
the cries ‘‘ Vive la nation” were heard in the streets, the 
nuns within knew that their former companions were on 
their way to death. With still greater earnestness they 

3 
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besought God to assist His servants, and, in union with 
the victims, they recited the prayers for the dying and the 
recommendation of the soul. Then they remained on their 
knees, still and silent, till they heard the crowd returning 
from the place of execution. The old account from which 
we borrow these details adds that, when they had reason to 
believe that their sisters were safe, they rose from their 
knees and, after congratulating those who belonged to the 
same order as the martyrs, they sang the ‘‘Te Deum” and 
the ‘‘ Laudate.”’ 

As for the victims, on leaving the prison ‘‘de la Cure” 
they were conveyed straight to the Church of St. John, 
now called St. Louis, of which the ‘‘Commission Populaire” 
had taken possession. The seats of the judges were in the 
sanctuary, where a bust of Liberty had taken the place ot 
the crucifix; on one side was the desk of the public 
prosecutor, Viot, and his colleagues ; the remaining space 
was filled up by the prisoners, their guards, the witnesses, 
and an eager, often hostile, crowd. 

Fauvety, the President, after asking the nuns their names, 
ages, profession, invariably called upon them to take the 
oath: ‘*Liberté, égalité.” Their answer never varied: 
‘*This oath is against my conscience; I cannot take it.” 
The President often insisted, even promising that their 
lives should be spared if they would yield ; but out of all the 
nuns who appeared before the Court, not one flinched from 
what she considered a sacred duty. 

The verdict was then given, and the prisoners informed 
that their execution would take place the same day. 

On leaving the Church they were conveyed to the 
prison called the ‘‘Cirque,’’ which had been an ancient 
Roman theatre. There they spent the rest of the day in 
an open court, where they were closely packed, until 
towards six in the evening, when they were taken to the 
place of execution. 

During these long hours of painful expectancy, it was 
noticed that the nuns, forgetful of themselves, devoted 
all their attention to their fellow captives, to those especially 
whose sacrifice was embittered by the thought of the dear 
ones whom they left behind. They themselves were 
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detached from earthly interests, and could look forward with 
untroubled eyes to the goal to which they were hastening, 
and they strove with infinite tenderness to inspire their 
companions with the same spirit. In many cases, we 
are told, their ministrations were successful. One sister 
had vainly endeavoured to persuade a prisoner, who was 
beside himself with grief and anger, to accept his fate 
from the hands of God. Her words fell on deaf ears; 
the unhappy man stormed against the inevitable, till at 
last, throwing herself on her knees, the nun prayed with 
that intensity that forces open the gate of heaven for the 
rebellious soul beside her. Her petitions proved stronger 
than her arguments, and the prisoner went to the scaffold 
peaceful, contrite and resigned. 

At six in the evening Viot came to seek his prey; 
he was accompanied by the executioner, and the two 
invariably began by robbing their victims of the money 
and valuables they still possesssed ; then, with an escort 
of guards and drummers, they proceeded on foot to 
the guillotine, which was erected on a _ neighbouring 
‘‘ place,” the Cours St. Martin. 

At the extremity of this long ‘‘ esplanade,” which, in the 
eighteenth century, was planted with mulberry trees, 
rose the hideous instrument of death; it stood on a raised 
platform, which was adorned with flags as if for a national 
festival. Around it gathered a dense crowd, in the midst 
of which might have been recognized, from their troubled 
countenances and evident anxiety to avoid notice, the 
relations and friends of those who were about to die. 
Children were there too, for the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses of the town had orders to take their pupils to 
witness the executions. Some years ago there were still old 
people living at Orange who remembered how, in their 
youth, they had been present at the ghastly spectacle ! 

Beyond the ‘‘place”’ and its noisy, excited crowd, 
extended a plain, burnt by the summer sun, and as far as 
the eye could reach, rose a line of hills, which at the hour 
when the executions took an were bathed in the soft 
evening light. 

Between the prison and the scaffold a last consolation 
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awaited the unhappy victims. At the corner of the rue de 
la Tourre, which led to the ‘‘Cours St. Martin,” stood 
a house, the home of two poor workwomen named Moulet ; 
here two zealous priests had found an asylum, and, concealed 
behind the curtains, one or other was always at his post 
to give a last absolution to the prisoners as they passed 
by. What seems almost more wonderful, they contrived 
to inform the victims beforehand of their presence at 
that particular spot, and the initiated noticed the wistful 
look that many prisoners cast at the windows as they trod 
their weary way, and how an expression of peace stole over 
many an agitated countenance. 

One of these two priests, who daily risked their lives 
in the fulfilment of their sacred calling, was a Capuchin, 
named Father Thomas, who had come back to Orange in 
disguise for the express purpose of helping the condemned 
prisoners. * 

The ‘*‘Commission Populaire” began its bloody work 
on June 19gth, 1794, and from that day till the 4th of 
August, ten to fifteen persons were executed every day ; 
they were deprived of their right to defend themselves from 
the charges brought against them, and many of them were 
condemned to death for offences that, according to the text 
of the law, were punishable only by imprisonment or exile. 

For about a fortnight after the first executions the judges 
seem to have forgotten the nuns who filled the prison 
‘de la Cure”; it was not till July 6th that, at nine in the 
morning, Viot threw open the prison gate and summoned 
a Benedictine, Suzanne Deloye, to follow him. She was a 
native of Serégnan, 7 near Orange, and had taken the veil 
in the Monastery of Caderousse, where she was known as 
Sister Mary-Rose. For the last two months she had been 
in prison, where she was a zealous member of the self- 
constituted community whose mode of life we have 
described. She showed a firmness and _ self-possession 


’ 





* Besides these two devoted men, there were in the different prisons of 
the city many excellent priests, who exercised a most beneficial influence 
over their fellow captives, and to whom, Father Thomas contrived to send, 
more than once, a silver box containing consecrated Hosts, wherewith they 
were able to communicate themselves before going to execution. 

+ She was born in 1741. 
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that seem to have impressed all beholders, and was 
condemned for having ‘‘tried to destroy the Republic 
by her fanaticism and superstition.” At the same time 
as this noble daughter of St. Benedict was executed, a 
good and zealous priest, Antoine Joseph Lusignan, 
formerly a canon of St. Paul trois Chateaux, shared 
the same fate. 

The next day a Sacramentine, Marie Suzanne de 
Gaillard, was called upon to walk in their footsteps. She 
was of noble birth, in the prime of life,* and had never left 
the convent, to which she had been brought as a little child. 
The judges thought that it would be easy to intimidate one 
whose whole life had been spent in the seclusion of a 
cloister, and their surprise was great when they found them- 
selves in the presence, not of a trembling recluse, but of a 
dignified and courageous woman, who firmly rejected the 
oath, and went to execution with an expression of radiant 
joy on her face. 

With Suzanne de Gaillard were beheaded several peas- 
ants and tradesmen, a young lawyer, M. de Viany, who 
left behind him a wife and three little children, and a priest, 
the Abbé Roubaud, ‘‘ Curé”’ of Gabriéres. 

Two days later, on July gth, two Ursuline nuns perished: 
Marie Anne de Guilhermiert and Marguerite du Rocher. f 
They were accompanied by two brothers, the Marquis 
d’Autric and the Comte de Vintimille, the last scions of 
an ancient race, whose only crime was having seemed 
to ‘*disdain the ‘national guard;’”’ and by a venerable 
Jesuit, Father Jean Mathieu Fiteau. After the suppression 
of the Society he had taken up his abode at Bolléne, 
where his gentleness and holy life commanded general 
respect. Even the Republicans of the town own, in their 
report, that he was ‘‘doux et poli,” gentle and civil. 
This unoffending old man was accused by Viot ‘‘of having 
perverted the public spirit,” and ‘‘of being an advocate of 
despotism.”’ Although no witnesses were brought forward 
against him, he was condemned to death, in defiance of 





* Born at Bolléne in 1761, ‘‘ Sceur Iphigénie de St. Mathieu.” 
+ Born at Bolléne in 1733, ‘‘ Sceur Ste. Mélanie.”’ 
t Born at Bolléne in 1755, ‘‘ Sceur des Anges.” 
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the law that sentenced priests who refused to take the 
oath to banishment. 

We may imagine how the venerable religious and the 
two nuns encouraged each other on the way to execution, 
and how perchance they strove to calm and soothe the 
indignant feelings of their companions! 

The next day two more Ursulines were beheaded: Marie 
Gertrude de Ripert d’Alauzier,* several of whose relations 
were, like herself, prisoners at ‘‘la Cure,” and Agnes de 
Romillon,+ who so thirsted for martyrdom. 

When her name was called out she promptly obeyed 
the summons, but her sister, Jeanne de Romillon, who 
was also a nun, clung to her weeping: ‘‘ How is it, my 
sister, that you are going to martyrdom without me?” 
‘‘Be of good heart,” replied Agnes, ‘‘your sacrifice is 
only delayed.” 

Marie Gertrude d’Alauzier was no less cheerful. When 
she heard the verdict she thanked the judges for the happi- 
ness they were bestowing on her, and, before bending her 
head under the knife, she was seen to kiss the guillotine. 

Among the prisoners who were executed that same day was 
a boy of twenty, Alexandre de Concyl, who had been a page 
of the Queen’s. This was in fact his only offence. 

On the 11th, four nuns were condemned: one Ursuline, 
Marguerite d’Albaréde,t and three Sacramentines from 
Bolléne: Marie Claire Blanc,§ Elizabeth Pelissier|| and 
Rosalie Bes. This last one positively beamed when 
she heard the verdict, and drawing a box of dragées** 
from her pocket, she divided them among her sisters. 
‘‘There,” she said, brightly, ‘‘are the dragées of our 
wedding day.”’ 

Elizabeth Pelissier had a splendid voice which, in 
happier days, had roused the echoes of her beloved 
convent chapel. While she was waiting with her com- 





* Born at Bolléne in 1757, ‘‘ Soeur Ste. Sophie.” 

+ Born at Bolléne in 1750, ‘‘ Sceur Agnes de Jésus.”’ 

+ Born at St. Laurent de Carnois in 1740, ‘‘ Soeur Ste. Sophie.” 

§ Born at Bolléne in 1742, ‘‘ Soeur St. Martin.” 

|| Born at Bolléne in 1741, ‘‘ Sceur St. Theotiste.” 

€ Born‘at Baume de Trausit, Drome, in 1752, ‘‘ Soeur Ste. Pélagie.”’ 
** Sweetmeats which are given away at all French baptisms, and in some 

localities at weddings. 
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panions in the court of the prison for the arrival of the 
escort that was to convey them to execution, one of the 
jailors, who had heard of her wonderful voice, asked her 
to sing. Sweetly and cheerfully she complied, and sang 
a cantiqgue of her own composition, the text of which has 
been preserved. It has no literary merit, but the verses 
addressed to the guz//otine breathe an heroic spirit, expressed 
with childlike simplicity : 
**Qui te craint, O guillotine, 

A mon avis a grand tort; 

Si tu nous fais triste mine 

Tu nous conduis a bon port. 

Si tu nous parais cruelle 

C’est pour notre vrai bonheur— 


Une couronne éternelle 


Est le prix de ta rigueur.” * 


There is something humorously pathetic in the picture 
of this nun, about to die, providing for the entertainment 
of her jailors ! 

The brightness with which the four religious met their 
fate undoubtedly exercised an influence over the prisoners 
who were executed at the same time, among whom were 
several tradesmen, a notary, a young officer, and a priest 
named Benoit Marcel. The latter seems to have been a 
good and charitable man, but in a moment ‘of weakness, 
he had consented to take the schismatical oath required 
of the clergy, a concession that did not, in the end, prevent 
him from being arrested and condemned. In their report 
to the ‘*Comité du Salut Public” in Paris, the judges 
mention the fact that Benoit Marcel retracted the oath, 
and, both before the Court and on the scaffold, expressed 
his deep regret at the scandal he had caused. This speech, 
they added, evidently gave great satisfaction to the nuns, 
who had earnestly urged their companion to make this 
public reparation. 

Jeanne de Romillon,+ who had shed tears of envy when 
her sister Agnes was executed, was among the victims 





* “Those who fear thee, O guillotine, are to my mind quite wrong ; thine 
aspect is uninviting, but thou art the means of bringing us to a safe harbour. 
Thou seemest cruel, but it is for our true happiness, and an eternal crown is 
the price of thy severity.” 
+t Born at Bolléne in 1753, ‘‘ Sceur St. Bernard.” 
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of the 12th of July. Exclamations of joy were on her lips: 
‘* How happy I am; I shall soon be in heaven!” No less 
courageous were her companions, Eléonore de Justamond,* 
a Bernadine nun from Avignon; Madeleine Talient and 
Marie Cluse,*+ two Sacramentines from Bolléne, the latter 
of whom was a young lay sister with a lovely face. One 
of the executioner’s assistants was, it is said, moved to pity 
by her youth and beauty, and proposed to save her life if she 
promised to marry him: ‘‘No,” she replied; ‘*do your 
duty;” ‘‘je veux aller souper avec les anges.” 

Among the six religious who were beheaded on the 13th 
of July, one was peculiarly interesting from the responsible 
position she had worthily filled, two others from their youth 
and enthusiasm. Marie Anastasie de Roquard§ was 
Superioress of the important Ursuline Monastery at Bolléne, 
and when the Revolution broke out she showed much judg- 
ment, firmness, and motherly care of her nuns. Like 
Madame de la Fare, the Superioress of the Sacramentines, 
she kept together all those who desired to practise their 
rules, in spite of persecution, and even generously offered an 
asylum to religious of other communities who found them- 
selves thrown homeless on the world. In prison she was 
among the leaders of that heroic band whose preparation for 
death we have described, and before the Court she preserved 
the calmness and self-possession that had characterised her 
in happier days. 

Contrasting with Madame de Roquard’s quiet dignity 
was the impulsive heroism of a young Sacramentine nun, 
Henriette Faurie. || Only a few days before the imprison- 
ment of her community she had been allowed to visit her 
mother, who lived at Sérignan, near Orange, and whose 
husband was then in prison. When under her mother's 
roof, Henriette heard that the nuns of Bolléne had been 
transferred to the prison ‘‘de la Cure.” Madame Faurie 
vainly urged her to conceal herself. ‘‘ No,” replied the 
young religious; ‘‘ my sisters are in prison; it is my duty 





* Born at Bollene in 1746, ‘‘ Soeur St. Henri.” 
+ Born at Bolléne in 1746, ‘‘ Sceur Rose de St. Xavier.” 

+ Born at Bouvante, Drome, in 1771, ‘‘ Sceur Marthe des Anges.” 
§ Born at Bolléne in 1749, ‘‘ Sceur St. Gervais.”’ 

| Born at Sérignan in 1770, ‘‘ Sceur de l’Annonciation.” 
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to share their fate,” and she pursued her usual life until it 
should please Providence to call her. A few days later she 
was arrested and sent to join her sisters in prison. When, 
on July 13th, her name was called out among those of the 
day’s victims: ‘‘ Courage,” she exclaimed, ‘‘the hour of 
our victory has come!” Her youth—she was only twenty- 
four—seemed to move even Fauvety’s hard heart. ‘‘ You 
are so young, Henriette,” he said; ‘‘if you will take the 
oath you shall be sent home to your mother.” ‘‘I have 
bound myself by an oath to the service of God,” was the 
reply ; ‘1 can take no other.” 

One of Henriette Faurie’s companions, Elizabeth 
Verchiére,* was about her own age. Another, Ann 
Minutte,t was also a Sacramentine; the two others were 
Ursuline lay sisters, Marie Anne Lambert} and Marie Anne 
Depyre.§ This last seems to have been an extraordinarily 
holy soul ; several times she had been seen raised from the 
ground in ecstasy and surrounded by a heavenly light. 
The eve of her execution she said to her companions: ‘‘To- 
morrow the gates of heaven will open and the happiness of 
the Saints will be ours.”’ 

On their way to the scaffold the six religious sang the 
Litanies of the Saints; they passed close to the ‘‘ prison 
des Dames,” where Cesar Faurie, Henriette’s father, was 
confined. Attracted by the singing, he came to the 
window, recognised his daughter, and fell back with a 
shriek of horror. Another meeting, scarcely less trying, 
awaited the young martyr a few steps beyond. At the very 
foot of the scaffold frantic cries of ‘‘Henriette ! Henriette !” 
were heard; they came from a girl who was battling her 
way through the dense crowd. Henriette recognised her 
sister, Féliciteé, who was accustomed to come to Orange 
every day to bring food to her father. Smiling sweetly, 
she called out: ‘‘ Good-bye, Feélicité ; embrace our mother 
for me; we shall meet in heaven.”’ 

On July 16th, feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, seven 





* Born at Bolléne in 1769, ‘‘ Sceur Madeleine de la Mére de Dieu.” 
+ Born at Sérignan in 1740, ‘* Sceur St. Alexis.” 

+ Born at Pierrelatte in 1742, ‘‘ Sceur St. Francois.” 

§ Born at Tulette (Drome) in 1756, ‘‘ Sceur Ste. Francoise.”’ 
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nuns were executed. Among them were three Sacramen- 
tines, Marguerite de Gordon,* Therése Charansol,+ and 
Marie Anne Beguin-Royal{; three Ursulines, Marie Anne 
Doux,§ Marie Rose Laye,|| and Dorothée de Justamond; 
and one Bernardine nun from Avignon, Madeleine de 
Justamond.** 

Dorothée de Justamond, one of whose sisters had already 
been executed and whose other sister, Madeleine, surnamed 
‘the Saint,” was her companion to the end, exclaimed 
when she heard the verdict: ‘‘ How good to us are those 
who have just condemned us! Our father and mother only 
gave us a perishable life, but to our judges we owe an 
eternal, blessed, and delightful life.” 

_ When, calm and smiling, she walked to the guillotine, a 
peasant, regardless of the danger he was incurring, came 
forward and kissed her hand. ‘‘ Pray for us,” she said; 
‘in a quarter of an hour all will be over-and we shall be in 
eternity.” Standing on the platform of the scaffold she 
heard the cries of ‘‘ Long live the nation!” that broke forth 
from the crowd as each bloody head fell under the knife. 
‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I too am willing to cry ‘long live the 
nation,’ to whom we owe a martyr’s crown.”’ 

With these seven religious were executed three other 
prisoners: a hatter, named Revoire; a cavalry officer, 
M. de Brousset; and a man of 70, M. de Bonfils, whose 
real crime was his large property, which, in consequence 
of his sentence, was seized by the nation. The pretext 
brought forward for condemning him to death was that he 
had showed his contempt for the national colours by tying 
his horses’ tails with tricolour ribbons! The old man 
seemed dumbfounded when he heard the sentence, and on 
drawing near to the guillotine he was seen to tremble ; his 
companion, M. de Brousset, did his best to encourage 
him: ‘‘ Courage, my friend,” he said ; ‘‘ we die innocent.” 





* Born at Mondragon in 1733, ‘‘ Sceur Aimée de Jésus.” 

+ Born at Richereuches in 1758, ‘‘ Sceur Marie de Jésus.” 

+ Born at Val Ste. Marie in 1736, ‘‘ Soeur St. Joachim.”’ 

§ Born at Bolléne in 1739, ‘‘ Soeur St. Michel.” 

|| Born at Bolléne in 1728, “ Soeur St. André.”’ 

€ Born at Bolléne in 1743, ‘‘ Sceur Madeleine du St. Sacrement.” 
** Born at Bolléne in 1754, ‘*‘ Sceur du Coeur de Marie.” 
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Ten days now elapsed before more nuns were executed ; 
then, on the 26th of July, nine religious were brought 
before the Court. They were mostly elderly women, whose 
long lives had been spent in the secluded atmosphere of 
their convent homes, and who were accused by Viot of 
being ‘‘the sworn enemies of the revolution, outrageous 
fanatics, promoters of civil war, partizans of anarchy,” etc. 
Their chief offence was their firm refusal to take the oath ; 
all nine persisted with unabated energy in the line of 
conduct they had adopted, and as one of them, Thérése 
Consolin, expressed it, refused to obey a human law which, 
in their eyes, was contrary to the law of God. 

For some reason, which cannot be accounted for, five 
of them were condemned to death, the four others to 
imprisonment only. The sorrow and disappointment of 
the latter were grievous to behold; they had, like their 
privileged companions, declined to take the oath, and 
openly professed their undying love for the Catholic faith, 
and yet the crown of martyrdom was removed from their 
eager grasp ! 

One of them, Sister Madeleine Talien, a holy lay sister, 
died only in 1822, and her clear and detailed account of the 
life that she and her sisters led in prison served, in great 
measure, to make up the narrative of which we have 
spoken, and which is now one of the most valuable 
possessions of the Sacramentine community at Bollene. 

Of the five religious whose names worthily close this 
glorious list of martyrs, one, Margaret Bonnet,* was a 
Sacramentine ; the others, Marie Claire du Bac,t Anne 
Cartier,t Thérése Consolin,§ and Marie Madeleine de 
Justamond|| were Ursulines. The last-named was aunt to 
the three de Justamond sisters who had already been 
executed, and in spite of her seventy years, she walked to 
the scaffold with the joyous eagerness of youth. 

Thérése Consolin had been before the Revolution 
Superioress of the Ursuline Convent of Sisteron ; after the 





* Born at Sérignan in 1719, ‘* Sceur St. Augustine.” 

+ Born at Laudun in 1727, “ Sceur Claire de Ste. Rosalie.” 
t Born at Livron in 1733, ‘‘ Sceur St. Basile.” 

§ Born at Courthézon in 1736, ‘‘ Sceur du Coeur de Jésus.” 
|| Born at Bolléne in 1724, ‘* Sceur Catherine de Jésus.”’ 
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ruin of her monastery she retired to her native town of 
Courthézon, where the Republican Committee denounced 
her asa ‘‘ fanatic” of the worst kind. She seems to have 
been a singularly energetic woman, and her answers 
breathe a spirit of heroic faith. ‘‘ Who are you?” asked 
Fauvety. ‘‘A daughter of the Catholic Church,” she 
replied. 

The very next day, 9th Thermidor (July 27th), Robespierre 
was overthrown and then executed with his accomplices ; 
but, alas, in those days news travelled slowly, and the 
Reign of Terror continued in the provinces for some days 
after it had ceased in Paris! Thus, at Orange, during 
eight days after the death of Robespierre, the ‘‘Com- 
mission Populaire,” knowing nothing of its patron’s 
downfall, continued to execute the usual number of victims. 

Among them, two, being crippled and infirm, were 
carried to the guillotine seated in chairs; one ‘was the 
Marquise de Chanaleilles, whose only crime was that she 
had corresponded with her sons who were fighting in the 
army of the ‘‘émigrés’’; the other, an old priest, M. Boyer, 
had been Vicar-General of Avignon. The venerable 
confessor’s joy was touching to witness: ‘‘ The happiness 
that is waiting for me,” he said, ‘‘ makes me feel young 
again.” 

On the morning of the 17th Thermidor (August 4th), 
while Fauvety was, as usual, presiding over the delibera- 
tions of the Court, a messenger rode in hot haste to the 
door and insisted that a letter, of which he was the bearer, 
should immediately be placed in the President’s hands. 
Fauvety read it, and his hard countenance was observed to 
grow a shade paler ; he showed it to his colleagues, and went 
on as usual with the business in hand. Of the prisoners 
who were then standing on their trial, five were condemned 
to death and executed that evening. 

It was afterwards discovered that the letter, written by a 
friend, informed the judges that they were suspended from 
their functions, and that the official notification of the fact 
was on its way to Orange. 

So it came to pass; at six next morning, the members of the 
‘‘Commission Populaire” were officially told that, by the 
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order of the ‘‘ Comité du Salut Public,” that had its seat in 
Paris, their mission was at an end, and their unlimited 
prerogatives withdrawn. Thus were saved the lives of the 
twenty-one prisoners who, two hours later, were to appear 
before the Court. 

Some days afterwards the deputy Maignet, the inventor 
and organiser of the bloody tribunal, was removed from his 
post, and in the course of the following year, 1795, the five 
judges, who had sent more than three hundred innocent 
persons to the guillotine, were put on their trial at 
Avignon. 

The accusations against them were overwhelming, and 
men, whom terror had reduced to silence, were loud in 
their denunciations now that the tide had turned. It was 
proved that overand over again the judges had encouraged, 
and even bribed, false witnesses; that they frequently 
condemned men to death whose case had not been examined; 
that, not only were the prisoners deprived of the means of 
disproving the charges brought against them, but they 
were insulted, reviled, ill-used, and robbed. The judges, 
being often half drunk, sent their victims to death at 
random, without stopping to consider the circumstances 
that ought to have, in common justice, pleaded in their 
favour. Thus, they were proved to have executed boys of 
sixteen, sick persons who were dragged from their beds, 
and an old lady who was known to be out of her mind. 

This unfortunate woman’s execution was one of the most 
harrowing scenes of these terrible weeks ; her name was 
Madame de Vidaud Latour, and she was accompanied by 
her son, whose filial devotion was touching to witness. 
He kept close to her and gently strove to soothe her; when 
she stepped up to the platform on which stood the guillotine, 
she thought she was getting into her carriage to pay visits. 
Her son, fearing that the executioner might handle her 
roughly, persuaded her with loving words to kneel down 
under the knife. ‘‘ Where am I going?” she asked. ‘‘ To 
heaven,” was the reply. 

The judges’ trial was carried on in the midst of extra- 
ordinary excitement, the charges against them being 
abundantly proved by the relations and friends of the 
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victims, who filled the city. Even the fickle southern 
crowd that, when not directly touched by their cruelty, had 
the previous year been loud in its applause after each 
execution, was now worked up to a pitch of frenzy against 
the ‘‘tigers” and ‘‘ vampires,” who narrowly escaped 
destruction each time they passed from their prison to the 
Court. 

In the end, the judges and the public prosecutor were 
condemned to death, their accomplices to imprisonment ; 
but we may believe that the religious so recklessly sacrificed 
by these bloodthirsty tyrants had prayed for their foes, 
and this tragical history closes upon an episode in which the 
Catholic reader will recognise the hand of Providence. 

Viot, whose cynical cruelty had been conspicuous 
throughout, and two other judges, most unexpectedly 
requested the attendance of a priest. Although the Reign 
of Terror was virtually over, it was still dangerous for 
priests who had not taken the schismatical oath to appear in 
public. One of them, however, consented to assist the 
three condemned men, and in a curious account he relates 
how he accompanied them to the scaffold, carrying a 
crucifix under his cloak, and how, on the way, they recited 
the Miserere ‘‘ with great compunction.” 

Many months elapsed before the nuns who remained in 
prison and those who were scattered far and wide were able 
to meet and to take up the religious traditions that the 
Revolution had so roughly interrupted. Family and social 
ties, long formed habits, had been destroyed by an up- 
heaval whose far-spreading effects it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. When at last the surviving Sacramentines 
returned to the practice of their rule, it was under the 
fostering care of Madame de la Fare. In spite of her noble 
birth, well-known name and prominent position, she had, 
why or wherefore it is impossible to say, been left in prison 
at Pont St. Esprit, while her sisters were executed at 
Orange. She was informed of their heroic death by men 
who called out the news under the windows of her cell, and 
each day she prepared herself for a similar fate. 

Some weeks after the fall of Robespierre she was set free, 
and henceforth her chief thought was for those of her 
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spiritual daughters whom the Terror had spared, and 
whom she gradually succeeded in gathering around her, 
together with a few religious belonging to other orders 
whose communities had totally disappeared. 

She continued to live at Pont St. Esprit till 1801, when 
she was able to buy back her old convent at Bolléne. 
Since 1792 it had passed through many transformations, 
and had been used as a café, a stable, and lastly as a 
barrack. 

Such as it was, half ruined and wholly dilapidated, 
Madame de la Fare gladly returned to its shelter, hallowed 
by precious memories of her martyred daughters. But 
of the twenty-nine religious who, in 1792, had crossed its 
threshold, sent adrift by the Revolution, only six returned 
in 1801 ; thirteen had perished on the scaffold, others had 
died of grief, others again, who survived the tempest, were 
too old and broken to venture to resume the community 
life that had been interrupted for nine years. 

Among the religious who returned to Bollene were 
several who had been imprisoned at Orange with their 
martyred sisters, and it is to them that we owe the valuable 
account from which we have borrowed so many interesting 
details. 

Madame de la Fare lived till 1828, and continued to 
the last to be the moving spirit of her order. In 1807 she 
founded a convent at Avignon, and in 1817 and 1819 two 
others at Carpentras and at Marseilles. 

She died at Carpentras on the 28th February, deeply 
mourned by the spiritual daughters to whom she had 
shown herself a tender mother and a wise Superioress. 
The descendant of a long line of soldiers, she combined 
the dauntless spirit of her race with the sweetness of a 
loving nature and a deeply religious spirit. On her 
deathbed, her thoughts went back, still more earnestly, 
to her martyred sisters, with whom she anticipated a 
speedy meeting: ‘‘OQur hearts were so closely united 
on earth,” she said, ‘‘and now we are to be re-united 
for ever.” 

We may well believe that around the couch of the 
dying Superioress hovered the guardian spirits of those 
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who, when on earth, had acknowledged her as their mis- 
tress and mother. It speaks well for Madame de la Fare’s 
training that not one of her spiritual daughters failed in 
courage: ‘‘Ces femmes la meurent toutes en riant.”— 
‘‘Those women all die laughing,” said the Republicans 
of Orange, half in admiration and half in anger at the 
nuns’ cheerful heroism, and the coarse phrase speaks 
volumes for the heights of spirituality to which the sisters 
had attained.* 

Like the Carmelites of Compiégne, the martyred reltgious 
of Orange were buried with their fellow sufferers. About 
three miles from the city is a large field called Laplane, 
where, early in June, 1794, the authorities of Orange caused 
seven pits to be dug. Each of these was made long 
and deep enough to receive a hundred corpses, and it was 
only the downfall of Robespierre that prevented them from 
being completely filled up. 

During the months of June and July, when executions 
took place daily, carts streaming with blood might be 
seen at sunset on the road to Laplane. The sight of blood 
often seems, in times of crisis, to wake up, in a mysterious 
manner, secret instincts of cruelty that lie dormant in 
certain human souls; and we read with horror of the idlers 
who used to follow the carts, and of the women to whom 
the ghastly spectacle afforded a morbid enjoyment. 

After the execution of Robespierre and the breaking 
up of the ‘‘ Commission Populaire” that was its immediate 
consequence, the pits were closed, the bloody processions 
came to an end; and in the autumn of the same year, 1794, 
during the octave of All Souls, visitors of a very different 
stamp found their way to Laplane. 

Groups of men and women, in deep mourning, assembled 
at nightfall to weep and pray over the unhonoured graves 
of their beloved dead. Their numbers gradually increased, 
and finally became a source of alarm to the Revolutionary 
Committee of Orange, which, although less bloodthirsty 
than the infamous ‘‘ Commission Populaire,” was ready to 
suspect and to condemn any manifestation having a 





* In 1863 the Sacramentines of Bolléne founded a house in England, at 
Taunton. 
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religious character. The gatherings at Laplane came 
under this head, and were therefore prohibited. 

Since those days a small chapel has been built on the 
spot; it stands as a perpetual memorial of the three 
hundred and thirty-two victims of every rank and age who 
were cruelly put to death and thrown together into a 
nameless grave. 

To the martyred religious, another memorial, more 
lasting than any tomb, however splendid, will, we may 
hope, be raised by the Catholic Church. 

M. l’Abbé Redon, Vicar-general of the diocese of 
Avignon, is busily employed in collecting all the details 
that can be found on the subject. He has addressed an 
earnest appeal to those who may happen to possess letters 
or papers written by the servants of God ; or who, through 
family traditions—such as are sometimes handed down from 
One generation to another—may be acquainted with 
particulars of their history that have so far escaped notice. 

When the evidence thus collected has been carefully 
sifted, and the necessary formalities have been accom- 
plished, the ‘‘cause” will be submitted in due course of 
time to the judgment of the Roman tribunals. 

At the present crisis in France, when hundreds of 
religious women are brutally driven into the streets by a 
God-hating Government, the example of the nuns of 
Orange has a peculiar meaning, and it is well to hold it up 
to the admiration of their suffering countrywomen. 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 








ArT. IV.—LIFE AND ENERGY. 


N an interesting article under this title in the January 
| number of the DuBLIN REviEw, Dom McLaughlin 
undertakes to show that there is no ground for the difficulty 
felt by many Catholic philosophers in reconciling vital 
activity with the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 
I welcome this contribution to the discussion of an im- 
portant question, and beg to be allowed to set forth 
reasons for thinking that the difficulty is real and still 
pressing, unless we are prepared to give up the traditional 
scholastic notion of vital activity. 


I.—Tue DIFFICULTY. 


It is the traditional teaching of the Catholic schools that 
living organisms are distinguished from inanimate matter 
in any form by the power they have of eliciting vital 
actions. These actions, in turn, it is maintained, differ 27 
toto from the mechanical movements of matter devoid of 
life ; the latter cannot, by any manner of modification, be 
developed into the former; so that whenever vital actions 
occur, they ari$e de novo, spontaneously, and not by any 
process of development. It will not be denied, I think, 
that this is the doctrine commonly taught in the Catholic 
schools of philosophy. 

What do these vital actions do? Do they interfere in 
any way with the movements of the material. universe— 
which may be regarded as one system? It is the doctrine 
of the Catholic schools, no less commonly received and 
taught therein, that the energies of the material universe 
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are acted on, modified, controlled, directed, by these vital 
actions. The question arising is: can an agent actona 
material system, so as to control and direct its movements, 
without adding to the sum of its energies? If you answer 
No, you imply of necessity that if there are vital actions 
such as have been described, and if they act as has been 
represented, they increase the energies of the material 
universe. Should you answer Yes, you have got to 
explain how a material system can be acted on by an 
action which is not part of its own energies, without having 
the sum of these energies thereby increased. In either 
case there is a difficulty. 

The difficulty will disappear, even though you admit the 
principle of conservation to hold in these matters, if either 
(1) living things have no actions other than such as may be 
developed by modification of previously existing mechanical 
motions ; or (2) if the principle of the vital action suffers 
reaction whenever it operates, thereby drawing away as 
much energy as itself communicates. The first alternative, 
as we have seen, is precluded by the traditional teaching of 
the Catholic schools ; the second has never been suggested 
by any Catholic writer, as far as I know. What other way 
is there out of the difficulty ? 


II.—SoOLUTION PROPOSED BY Dom MCLAUGHLIN. 


Dom McLaughlin suggests that the transformation of 
energy in the material universe is determined by the nature 
and state of the substance in which it is transformed : 

‘*To the question: What is the place of Life ina 
universe of energy? I submit that the true answer is: 
Every transformation of energy is determined and brought 
about by the nature and state of the substance concerned ; 
and life is one of these ‘natures or states.” Just as you 
cannot consider water anomalous because it behaves 
differently from oxygen, so you cannot consider a living 
dog anomalous because it behaves differently from dead 


matter” (p. 55). 
I confess to a difficulty in ascertaining how exactly I 
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am to conceive the transformation of energy being ‘‘ de- 
termined and brought about by the nature and state of the 
substance concerned,” whether this substance is a living 
organism or a piece of inorganic matter. To realise this 
difficulty let us begin with inorganic matter, as its mode of 
operation is not so hard to get at as is that of vital actions. 

Let any material system be completely isolated, so that 
none of its energies can pass into surrounding objects. 
Let it, however, be acted on from outside by an action 
which controls the direction of the movement of at least 
one of its parts, thus transforming its energies. The ques- 
tion arises: What effects this transformation? The action 
of the external agent, or merely the nature and state of the 
material system? If you attribute the transformation, as 
Dom McLaughlin seems to do, merely to the nature and 
state, to the exclusion of the external action, you fly in the 
face of all philosophy, ancient and modern. If, however, 
it be an injustice to him tocredit him with such an opinion, 
and if he, too, admits that the transformation is effected by 
the external action, what do his nature and state contribute 
to the removal of this difficulty, that, as the energies of the 
material system in the case proposed are and must be 
increased by any action of the external agent, so must they 
be increased by any controlling internal action which is 
equally new to the system—which arises de novo within it. 

I hope it is really unjust to Dom McLaughlin to ascribe 
to him the view that in the case proposed the transforma- 
tion is determined solely by the nature and state of the 
system, and not by the action of the external agent. | 
hesitate to think that any writer in the DUBLIN REVIEW 
could be found to take up that position ; yet, by his own 
words, Dom McLaughlin has laid himself open to the 
suspicion. 

‘¢ The direction of energy,” he writes (p. 56), ‘‘is never 
changed by an energy like itseif, but by the nature of the 
substance concerned, whether organic or inorganic. It is 
not true to say that even an inorganic action is always 
led up to by another; this is often so, but not always. And 
it is wholly false to call this preceding act the cause of the 
second, or to say the second is due to it; for, in fact, it 
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only removes a hindrance. The cause of the act is the 
nature and state of the acting body.” 

When, accordingly, I play the fiddle or wield an axe, it 
is not the action of my arm that causes the fiddle to sound, 
the axe to cut; it is all due to the nature and state of these 
bodies, and I merely remove a hindrance. I fear Dom 
McLaughlin is doomed to disappointment if he expects a 
world puzzled by vital actions to be satisfied with any 
solution of its difficulties that rests on a basis of that 
kind. 

He proposes some ‘‘ crucial instances where a change of 
energy is not provoked by another. Falling bodies are 
such an instance ; the change of the energy of falling into 
other forms [when the body strikes the ground] is not pro- 
voked by another change of energy ; nothing happened to 
cause the collision ” (p. 59). 

Did there not? Why does the apple fall? What if it 
falls, not because it is its nature so to do, but because it is 
borne to the ground by ether-vibrations tending thither ? 
This supposition pleases modern thinkers best ; why is it 
ignored by Dom McLaughlin ? 

Another instance—‘‘the wheeling of a planet. The 
planet is at present travelling east; in time the whole of 
this velocity will be destroyed by the action of gravity, and 
a northward velocity will be generated in its place. Here, 
then, is a finite energy which has changed its form, but we 
do not look to any preceding change to explain it; we do 
not ask what has happened to make the sun pull it round.’ 

O sancta simplicittas! Unfortunately for us, all are not so 
simple; we do ask that perhaps too curious question: 
What about that ‘‘ action of gravity” mentioned by Dom 
McLaughlin himself? Or is it that gravity can only 
destroy velocity, leaving the nature and state to generate 
the new velocity northwards? Alas, if once you destroy 
the velocity of a mass, it will remain for ever at rest, for all 
its nature and state, until it is moved by the action of some 
external agent. So we have been taught, and we await 
proof of the contrary. 

Dom McLaughlin is not disquieted. by considerations 
such as that. ‘* Both,” he writes, ‘‘ are effects of the same 
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cause, and this cause is gravity. You cannot give an 
account of the facts without referring to the pull of the sun, 
the mutual attraction of sun and planet. Now this attrac- 
tion is not energy.” 

But what causes a body to fall when you remove the im- 
pediment that previously keptit from falling? Of course, 
gravity cannot ‘‘ create energy’’—no one says it can ; but it 
ws an energy—kinetic, too, if you think it out; since, 
whether it brings a tea-cup smash to the ground, or makes 
a planet wheel out of the straight line, it is always, as far as 
we can make out, the act of ether in motion. 

Dom McLaughlin has yet another ‘‘ crucial instance,” 
of a towel dipped into water at one end, thereby raising the 
water through capillary attraction. ‘‘ It might be imagined 
that this power of convection is itself energy, but it is not. 
If it were, it would, of course, be limited in quantity, and 
when it had conveyed a certain amount of water it would be 
exhausted ; whereas the power of capillary attraction is no 
more lessened by exercise than a mirror’s power of reflec- 
tion. It is, in fact, not energy, but a power of using 
energy and applying it to a definite purpose. It is doing 
work now, raising water against gravity, and, therefore, 
needs energy ; and it gets this energy by transforming the 
heat of itself and its neighbours ’”’(p. 57). 

Now who says it is energy? What is said is that to get 
that water up, against gravity, it must be acted on from 
outside, and that it is this outside action that forces the 
water up; it will not mount one hair’s breadth owing to its 
nature and state. It will not mount in a pump, though for 
a long time people of a simpler age supposed that it did 
mount in that machine owing to acertain abhorrence of 
vacuum felt in the inmost recesses of nature. It has to be 
pushed up in the pump; and as long as the push continues, 
while the water is allowed to flow out above, of course the 
pump will not get tired ; as why should it, since it is not it 
that is doing the pushing? But if the supply of gravity 
were exhausted ? The nature and state of the water would 
then determine its energies to remain below, for want of 
that external agent. Dom McLaughlin’s towel is just a 
number of tiny pumps, through which the water is forced 
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upwards by some substance in motion, probably the ether. 
He will find no ‘crucial instance” where a change of 
energy is not preceded and caused by another. 

I do not think it necessary to pile up corrections, though 
that dog of his, which gets in and out of the cold, is a very 
enticing subject. I will content myself with congratulating 
him on reaching one conclusion with which I am disposed 
to agree: that the action of animals, plants, and inorganic 
matter, is spontaneous in the same sense, and that sense a 
broad one (p. 64). Very broad, I imagine; so broad as to 
include the actions of inorganic matter, which, unless we 
are to give up Newton altogether, cannot move an inch, 
unless, and in so faras, it is moved from without. If that is 
the kind of spontaneity that organisms possess, no Monist 
would object, or trouble himself about vital actions; but 
what about the disciples of the Schoolmen ? 

May I ask Dom McLaughlin to consider whether the 
solution which he proposes does not get rid of the difficulty 
by setting aside one of the two things to be brought into 
harmony ; not the spontaneous origin of vital actions, as 
in some other proposed solutions, but the principle of the 
conservation of energy. If the energy which is supposed 
to be conserved never changes the direction of another 
energy like to itself, what can it do? Whatever matter 
does, it does by actions ; and if the cause of these actions 
is the nature and state of the agent, and not any previously 
existing energies, you may speak of the principle of the 
conservation of nature and state, but why speak of the 
conservation of energy? Is it thus the principle of 
conservation is understood in modern physics? 


III.—A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


I am loth to obtrude questions as to what I or other 
individuals may hold; but I hope I may be permitted to 
express the surprise I felt on finding myself credited in 
Dom McLaughlin’s article (p. 55) with the opinion that 
‘* every transformation of energy in the inorganic world is 
determined and brought about by some other transforma- 
tion’; that ‘‘ the direction [of a force] can only be changed 
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by the interference of a second similar force” (zbzd.); and 
that ‘“‘living things claim to act spontaneously” (56). 
I do not know how he has come to ascribe such views to me. 
I thought I had made it quite plain in the article to which 
he refers, which appeared in the DUBLIN REVIEW for July, 
1902, that the claim to spontaneous activity put in on 
behalf of living organisms was not put in by me, but by 
those who defend that part of the traditional teaching of the 
school; and that, in my opinion, the only way out of the 
difficulty is to recognise that this claim can be sustained 
no ‘longer. 

When energies are so modified as to get a specifically 
different shape on being received intoa specifically different 
subject, I have held that the modification may be referred, not 
to any action on the receiver’s part, but to its grained struc- 
ture. I have insisted that resistance is the property whereby 
the modification is determined in such cases; and to indicate 
how the direction of an energy may be changed without 
any new action, I have taken pains to point out that 
resistance, as such, is not activity. This principle—that 
resistance is not action—has been scoffed at, I know, even 
by those who profess to be disciples of the philosopher who 
first propounded it; but I have been pleased to find in a 
paper written by so eminent a man as Sir Oliver Lodge, a 
statement to the effect that ‘‘life can exert guiding force, 
using the term ‘force’ in its accurate mechanical sense ; not 
‘power’ or anything active, but purely passive, directing ; 
: a force like that of a groove or slot” (Vature, 
April 23rd, 1903). Needless to say, it is by resistance a 
groove is able to guide; so that, in so far as it resists, it is 
not ‘‘anything active,” according to this quite modern 
authority. This is the teaching of the best of the School- 
men ; though, of course, they would not say that a groove, 
in so far as it resists, is in any way passive either. 

If Dom McLaughlin were to ascribe to me the following 
opinion—that in the inorganic world, at least, every 
energy, no matter how it works, is but the continuation of 
an energy previously existing, which was transformed into 
its present shape on being received into its present subject— 
if he were to ascribe this view to me, he would not be very 
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wide of the mark. It is, in my opinion, very different 
from the view that ‘‘every transformation of energy in the 
inorganic world is determined and brought about by some 
other transformation.” Transformations, I hold, may be 
determined altogether by resistance; which, though it 
suffices to change the direction of an energy, is not itself 
an energy, but essentially an immobility or want of 
passivity—and its equivalent, activity. 


IV.—POTENTIAL ENERGY. 


In dealing with questions of this kind it is necessary to 
have a very exact idea of what it is usual to call energy of 
position, or potential energy. In what sense is fosztion an 
energy? A bullet placed in a rifle in front of a charge of 
powder may be conceived to be absolutely inactive—without 
any real or actual energy worthy of the name. It has, 
however, energy of position ; the only intelligible meaning 
being that it is in a favourable position to receive energy 
from the powder when this explodes. To use a scholastic 
term, it is 22 potentiality to receive energy from an agent— 
the powder—which itself is merely in potentiality to receive 
the same energy from the ether or whatever else is the 
store from which chemical energy is ultimately drawn: 
hence the term potential energy. To say that the energies 
of these agents are reduced from potentiality to act—that 
their potential energies are made actual—not by reason of 
an influx of actual energy from an external agent, but by 
the ‘‘ nature and state” of the agents themselves, is simply 
to try to satisfy one’s craving for knowledge with husks of 
metaphysical verbiage, while ignoring the attempts made 
in modern times by physicists and chemists to explain the 
origin of the kinetic energy developed under the influence 
of gravitation, chemical action, and similar causes. 


V.—CONCERNING THE PARALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 


If the reader will bear in mind this view of the nature of 
potential and actual energies—the latter being also called 
kinetic, inasmuch as it invariably consists in motion—he 
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will be in a position to understand my re-setting of the 
following sentence in Dom McLaughlin’s article (p. 56): 

‘‘ That energy cannot be discussed under the parable of 
forces is shown by one single consideration: when one 
energy interferes with another (if such a thing ever 
happens), the resulting energy must be equal to the sum 
of the two original energies, by the law of conservation ; 
whereas, when one force interferes with another,the resultant 
force must be less than the sum of the original forces, by 
the parallelogram of forces.” 

What, then, becomes of the other part of the original 
forces—the part that is not found in the resultant? Can 
it have ceased to exist, passing into a state of mere 
potentiality? Or is it merely shunted off in a different 
direction—existing still, though not in the line of the 
resultant? What if there were no resultant, as when two 
equal forces act in opposite directions on a particle at rest ? 
Do they, instant after instant, as they have done what we 
may call the work of counterbalancing each other, pass into 
a state of mere potentiality ? 

I notice that Dom McLaughlin speaks of the ‘‘ resultzng 
energy ’’—energy or energies I should prefer to say—and 
the resultant force. Why not resultzwg forces as well as 
resulting energy, if there is to be a parallelism between the 
two parts of the sentence? Read as follows, would not the 
statement be equally true ? 

When one energy interferes with another, the resulting 
energy or energies must be equal to the sum of the two 
original energies, by the law of conservation ; and in like 
manner when one force interferes with another, the result- 
ing—not the resultant—force or forces cannot be less than 
the sum of the original forces : a truth which it is well to 
bear in mind in connection with the Parallelogram of 
Forces, if you would not, by an inadequate apprehension 
of that theorem, be misled into thinking that some part of a 
force once existing, may, under certain conditions, pass 
into a state of mere potentiality. 

Questions of this kind, however, are of secondary im- 
portance; the primary question is: Are vital actions merely 
transformed mechanical motions or altogether different. 
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If they are altogether different, and therefore interfere as from 
outside to modify the mechanical energies of the material 
system, how does it come to pass, if it does come to pass, 
that the sum of energy is not increased in that system? If 
Dom McLaughlin can clear up this difficulty, he will do 
incalculable service to our philosophy. Some of us, 
however, cannot accept an explanation based on the 
supposition that the transformations wrought in the move- 
ments of matter are never caused by the actions of external 
agents. The service to philosophy will be almost as great 
if he can show to the satisfaction of the ordinary professor 
of biology in our schools, that ‘‘the action of animals, 
plants, and inorganic matter, is spontaneous in the same 
sense,” and this a broad one; or that ‘‘in a strict sense we 
might limit the term ‘spontaneous action’ totheactions of 
free will.” That doctrine, if true, would get rid of the 
entire difficulty. 

That it is being gradually accepted in the Catholic 
schools would appear from the latest book from Louvain. 
In the Dominican College at that seat of learning a 
Professor of Theology does not hesitate to teach that ‘‘ the 
spontaneity ascribed by some to living things is to be 
rejected altogether, in so far as itexcludes motions received 
from without. Vegetating things are moved by foods, and 
themselves operate by actions which, if considered in 
themselves and separately, are reduced without difficulty to 
chemical and physical actions” ( Praelectiones de Det 
Existentia, by Fr. M. P. de Munnynck, O.P., p. 65). 
Such a statement coming from so conservative a source, is 
not without considerable significance. 


WALTER McDONALD. 











Art. V.—A CATHOLIC CHAMPION AGAINST 
THE REFORMERS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Luther und Luthertum. Von P. DENIFLE. Mainz. 1903. 
Bartholomeus Arnoldi von Usingen. Von NICOLAUS 
PauLus. Freiburg. 1903. 


Johannes Hoffmeister. Von NicoLaus PauLus. Freiburg. 
189I. 


HE question has sometimes been raised: How came it 

to pass that the minds of Christians, especially in 
Germany, became so suddenly ripe for revolt against the 
time-honoured authority of the Church, and particularly 
against that of the Sovereign Pontiffs, to whom they were 
so greatly indebted? For probably no portion of Europe 
owed a greater debt of gratitude to Rome than did Germany. 
It was Christian Rome which sent her the missionary 
apostles. The Germans were indebted to Rome, and 
above all to the Roman Pontiffs, for the principal elements 
of their civilisation, and for all that constituted their great- 
ness asa people. And yet all these benefits bestowed upon 
the Church and the State of Germany were lost sight of at 
the period of the so-called Reformation. They were repaid 
with insults, scandalous attacks with fire and sword, with 
heresy, schism, and final apostasy. Two things amongst 
others were in the days of the later Middle Ages a fruitful 
source of strife and struggle between Germany and its 
emperors on the one side, and Rome and its Pontiffs on 
the other. German imperialism sought for several centuries 
to gain the upper hand in Italy, and this interference led to 
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serious troubles and to many bloody civil feuds. The 
Popes were drawn into the vortex of the political agitation 
by the train of circumstances, which rendered it an un- 
avoidable necessity that they should interpose to arrest 
anarchy and unnecessary bloodshed; and this for the 
salvation of mankind, and in the name of the Divine 
Peacemaker. Again, the Popes stood firm in maintaining 
their spiritual power, when the German emperors and other 
feudal sovereigns of Europe often sought to enslave the 
Church by making the clergy wholly dependent upon 
themselves. Here again the Popes sought to insure per- 
fect liberty of election and freedom of action to the rulers 
of the Church. The princes and sovereigns claimed what 
the Church could ‘not bestow without surrendering her 
independence, or resigning her divine commission. It is 
true that by the feudal system, which brought Church and 
State into close connection, the Church was enabled to 
humanize hearts and to moderate strife, but she was also 
exposed to the danger of losing much of the spiritual 
character which is the essence of her high vocation. The 
clergy became influential and wealthy, and were only too 
often subservient to the temporal powers. And these latter 
again invariably tried to bring to the higher offices such 
men as would in every way agree with their own views— 
men who were not always guided by the highest spiritual 
motives for the welfare and freedom of the Church, who 
were sometimes altogether unworthy of their high vocation 
as shepherds of Christ’s flock, and were styled ‘‘ Parasites 
of the Court.” The Popes, however, were blamed in either 
case on account of their interference or non-interference. 
They were accused of ambition, of sinister motives, of 
extending the circle of their own power; and when the 
imperial candidates gave offence, it was the Pope again 
who was blamed for not preventing such scandals. 

A spirit of boldness and violence agitated all classes of 
society in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
certainly Louis of Bavaria and the anti-pope whom he had 
set up against John XXII., helped to increase this strife of 
violence. Obscure and obscene mystics and heresiarchs, 
of every hue and shade, wandered throughout Europe 
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publicly preaching fanaticism and licentiousness, diffusing 
their wicked doctrines, and everywhere agitating the 
popular mind, and ripening it for innovations. Then 
came the Western Schism, which also helped to increase 
the prevalence of dissatisfaction, and to augment the existing, 
crying abuses. The early progress of the Reformation in 
Germany was also facilitated by the Humanists, who tried 
to revive Platonic philosophy against the Aristotelian 
already adopted by the Scholastics. They hurled their 
accusations against the Roman Pontiffs, saying that the 
Primacy of the Pope was subversive of German liberty and 
German learning. All the struggles of the Middle Ages 
were brought up again in exaggerated forms, and an appeal 
was made to the public to throw off the yoke of the Pope. 
Many, therefore, were the reasons which ripened that 
revolutionary spirit of reformation which ‘‘cured the bad 
throat by cutting it through” with the knife of schism, 
heresy, and apostasy. | 

But how did it come to pass that at the outbreak of the 
Reformation the regular clergy supplied such a large 
contingent ; and how can it be explained that especially the 
order of the Augustinians swelled the ranks of these 
‘‘apostate friars,” whilst, comparatively speaking, the 
Dominicans stood firm? For it is an undeniable fact that 
the Dominicans in Germany continued faithful to the 
Church, whilst the Augustinians, with a few honourable 
exceptions, abandoned it. Staupitz, Wenceslaus Link, 
Lang, Zwillig, and others, all of the Augustinian order, 
took their stand on the side of Lutherand were his warmest 
advocates ; whilst the Dominicans Tetzel, Cajetan, Hoch- 
stetter, Eck, were his bitterest opponents. 

The Humanists of the fifteenth century, as we have seen, 
tried their best to revive the Platonic against the Aristotlian 
philosophy, which for many centuries had been that of the 
Scholastics, especially the Dominicans. Moreover, the 
Dominicans were held in special aversion by the Humanists, 
because their Latin was not refined enough for Humanist 
ears, and because they were appointed to be the censors of 
the books of the Humanists, which, under the cloak of a 
refined and classical style, concealed all kinds of old, as 
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well as of new, pagan heresies. Many of the Augustinians 
went hand in hand with the Humanists, and thus the 
opposition had already commenced. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, however, a new grievance was added 
to the old, for the Dominicans were entrusted with the 
preaching of the ‘‘ great indulgence.” This seems to have 
aroused the jealousy of the Augustinians. Thus we are 
enabled to understand the words uttered by Pope Leo X., 
when he heard of the religious disturbance in Germany for 
the first time: ‘‘It is all a mere monkish squabble origin- 
ating in jealousy.” 

In the great struggle of the sixteenth century, which 
divided Germany into two portions, no religious order had 
to mourn over the apostasy of so many of its members as the 
Augustinian. The following may help us to understand 
the position of the order in Germany at the end of the 
fifteenth century. Many persons, as well as communities, 
united in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in adopt- 
ing the so-called rule* of St. Augustine, in order to 
lead a religious life, away from the turmoil of the world, 
and free from the cares of social life. Pope Alexander IV. 
united all these separated communities in 1256 into one 
order, known as ‘‘ The Order of the Hermits of St. 
Augustine.” This order developed very rapidly in 
Germany, so that in the thirteenth century it was found 
necessary to divide it into four provinces—(1) the Rheno- 
Swabian province (Switzerland, Swabia, Alsace, Rhine- 
province as far as Mainz); (2) the province of Cologne 
(from Mainz down to the Netherlands) ; (3) the Bavarian 
province (including Austria, etc.); (4) the province of 
Thuringia-Saxony (embracing all Northern Germany). 
The first fervour of these provinces of the Augustine Order 
began to relax in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
several monasteries separated themselves from the four 
provinces in order to form a special province with its own 
Vicar-General, who remained, however, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the common General of the Augustinian Order. 





* St. Augustine never wrotea ‘“‘rule” for religious persons or communities. 
What is styled his rule is only a letter (Zfisfo/a 211 and alidbt 109 and 423). 
He wrote also a treatise: De moribus clericorum (Sermons 355 and 356), 
which has sometimes been followed by certain communities. 
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This was the ‘‘famous” province of Saxony, which 
eventually embraced thirty monasteries, among them 
Magdeburg, Erfurt, Niirnberg, and Munich. Towardsthe 
end of the fifteenth century Andrew Proles was Vicar- 
General of this Saxon province. He was animated with 
great zeal and fervour for reforming the different monas- 
teries, but did not apply the means best calculated to bring 
about the desired end. Energetic, enterprising, and strict 
as he was, he went so far as to separate many houses from 
the other provinces, in order to increase the number and 
influence of the Saxon province, but he was not always 
successful in reforming them. Johannes Staupitz, who in 
1503 became Vicar-General of that province, tried to reform 
in a quiet way, and also to unite the province of Saxony 
with that of Aegidius of Viterbo. Against this proposal 
the different houses of the Saxon province protested, and 
Luther was sent as their representative to Rome in 1511, 
where, to the entire satisfaction of the Saxon province, he 
succeeded in preventing the union. Staupitz was altogether 
.on the side of Luther when he began his campaign, as he 
was under the impression that Luther had only the welfare 
of the Church in view. Later on he withdrew in order 
neither to encourage nor to discourage Luther. In 1520 
he resigned his post of Vicar-General, left the Augustinian 
Order in 1522 with a papal dispensation, and finally became 
Abbot of the Benedictine monastery of St. Peter at Salz- 
burg, where he died in 1524. Wenceslaus Link succeeded 
as Vicar-General. He took at once the side of Luther, 
married in 1523, and gave full permission to his subjects to 
do the same. Many, alas, followed the bad example of 
their superior, especially in Wittenberg and Erfurt. No 
doubt many of Luther’s brethren in religion who joined 
him at the very outset of his reform had not the slightest 
idea how far Luther would go in ‘‘ his reform of abuses ”— 
nay, many probably joined him with the best intentions, 
because they regarded ‘‘the reform” as an honour to the 
order, and as a matter which concerned the whole com- 
munity, whilst others again returned to the obedience of 
the Church, as for instance Staupitz, who had favoured 
Luther in the beginning. 
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But there were also among the Augustinians honourable 
exceptions: men who foresaw the evil consequences of the 
‘anti-religious ”” movement, and stood like a strong wall 
against the waves of revolution and anarchy, defending the 
rights and doctrines of the Church against the innovations 
of the heresiarchs with all the strength and genius of their 
minds. In the province of the Rhineland and Swabia we 
find especially Conrad Treger of Strasburg, and John 
Hoffmeister of Colmar; in Cologne, Riidiger Jung, pro- 
vincial of the Rhenish province. And also in the province 
of Saxony, the stronghold of the reformers, we find a 
Catholic champion in the person of Bartholomew Arnoldi 
von Usingen, himself formerly the teacher of Luther. 

Bartholomew Arnoldi was born at Usingen, in Nassau, 
about the year 1465. His real name, however, seems to 
have been Bartholomew Weber, or (Latinized according to 
the customs of the time) Bartholomaeus Textor, filius 
Arnoldi Textoris ; while the shorter name is simply known 
as Bartholomaeus Arnoldi (sc. f/zus), or simply as Usingen, 
after the name of his birthplace. Other names of the same 
family are mentioned in the registers of the University of 
Erfurt, as Laurentius Textoris de Usingen, who was pro- 
bably a brother of Bartholomew, and died a professor of 
the University of Erfurt in 1521, and Theobaldus Textoris 
de Usingen. Little, however, is known about the earlier 
days of Bartholomew. At the age of nineteen we find him 
a student at the University of Erfurt (1484), which at that 
time enjoyed a great reputation in the world of letters. 
Seven years later (1491) he took his degree of Magister 
Artium, and beginning immediately afterwards to teach 
philosophy at the same university, he continued as Lector 
Philosophiz for the long space of thirty years. His lectures 
were very well attended and greatly admired, his books 
were widely diffused and studied, and many of them saw 
several editions, some even long after the death of their 
author. The first book he ever published was called 
Parvulus Philosophie Naturalis, and made its appearance 
in 1499 at Leipsig. Johannes Curio, Professor of Medicine 
at the Erfurt University, who published it again in 1543, 
speaks of Usingen in the highest terms on account of his 
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eminent learning, his great piety and virtuous life, and his 
love for the youths who devoted themselves to study, and 
whom he tried to help in every possible way. Writing to 
Abbot Nicolas Hopfner of Homburg (February 27th, 1543) 
he says of Bartholomew :—“ Vir in nullo non disciplinarum 
genere exercitatissimus et in consillis prudentissimus, adeo 
ut a summis christiani orbis monarchis saepius gravissimis 
negociis discutiendis adhibitus fuerit. . . Pietas vera, 
sanctimonia vitae et morum probitas in eo, dum viveret, 
tam illustres extiterant ut modo hac vita corporali functus, 
Divorum catalogo adscriptuscredatur . . . Benignitas 
in juvandis et provehendis ingenuorum puerorum studiis 
non obscura, sed cuivis obvia et exposita.” And Eoban 
Hessus, then poet laureate of the university, calls him the 
splendour and the greatest glory of Erfurt :— 
‘* Et decus et nostrae specimen, laus, fama, palaestra 
Vivida cui multum debet Dialectica ° 
Per te floret honor studii 


o © © © © Te grata iuventus 
Grata senectus colit, stupet, admiratur, amatque.”’ 


(De laudibus et praeconiis incliti Gymnasti apud Erfordiam Carmen, 1507). 


Bartholomew’s book on Logic (Compendium Totius Logica, 
1500), especially was greatly admired and studied, and 
spread his name far and wide, as did also two other philo- 
sophical works, Axercitium Veteris artis and Exercitium 
Novae Logices, wherein he follows closely the works of 
Aristotle and Porphyry. Usingen was a great admirer of 
Aristotle, and wrote several commentaries upon his works, 
without, however, placing him and his words on the same 
level as the words of Jesus Christ (‘‘invaluit philosophia, 
ut Christo Aristotelem aequarit”’), as Luther later on com- 
plained about the Scholastics. Both the Zxercitium de 
Anima and Exercitium Phisicorum came from his pen. 
Certainly Usingen was a great admirer of the Greek philo- 
sopher, but at the same time he did not agree with him in 
everything, simply because zfse dixit or a’ros épa, as some 
fanatic enthusiasts did. On the contrary, he goes directly 
against those who treated Aristotle as an infallible guide 
and teacher, and says: ‘‘li non sunt philosophi id est 
veritatis amatores, sed philosophorum derisores,” those, 
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namely, who affirm that Aristotle and his words must be 
treated like Christ and His Gospel. He strongly upholds 
the authority of the Church in all things: ‘‘ Nam ecclesiae 
catholicae auctoritas est maior quam tota humanae rationis 
capacitas.”’ 

It has been asserted that towards the end of the Middle 
Ages a kind of ‘‘ Liberal Catholicism,” or liberal teaching, 
in defiance of the authority of the Church, was dominant at 
the University of Erfurt. Nothing, however, of this kind 
can be found in the writings of Usingen previous to the 
outbreak of the Reformation. Even of John of Wesel, who 
has often been pointed out as the leader of the opposition, 
Bartholomew of Usingen as well as Luther speak in the 
highest terms, although Usingen does not approve of all 
that John of Wesel says. Not even the va moderna of the 
philosophical system of Nominalism, as it was styled in the 
Middle Ages, in contradistinction to the via antigua of 
Realism, was carried on in a spirit of opposition. Usingen 
himself was a warm admirer of the via moderna, and fre- 
quently quotes as his authorities Occam, Gregory of 
Rimini, Marsilius, Buridan, without seeing in_ this 
system any danger for the Church, or any spirit of opposi- 
tion to its authority. Usingen, however, was opposed to 
another kind of ‘‘modern way,” that of the younger 
Humanists. For in their method of studies, their ways 
and means, he foresaw the danger they would be to the 
Church, and the evil consequences which would follow 
their teaching. In the substitution of poetry for philosophy, 
he perceived a sure and infallible sign of heresy (‘‘certis- 
simum futurae haeresis esse indicium, quando per gymnasia 
scholastica verae philosophiae ceperit praevalere, ut ipse 
nominavit, poetria et graecaria.”) 

In the year 1501 Martin Luther, the future reformer, 
came to the University of Erfu:t to commence his course of 
philosophy, and took his degree of Magister Artium in 
1505, after having completed the course of four years 
‘* with special zeal” (mzt sonderm Fleiss) under Trutfetter 
and Bartholomew of Usingen. In the course of the year 
1505, he received the habit of the Augustinians in the 
monastery of Erfurt. Three years later he was sent to 
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Wittenberg to continue his studies. Here, however, he 
remained but one year, for in 1509 he was called back to 
Erfurt on account of a dispute that had arisen with 
Staupitz, the Vicar-General of the Saxon province of the 
Augustinians, concerning the union with the congregation 
of Viterbo. Luther went to Rome in 1511 as the repre- 
sentative of the seven convents which had united them- 
selves against Staupitz, and settled the question in a peace- 
ful way, and to the satisfaction of all; in 1512 Luther 
returned again to Wittenberg, where he became a Doctor 
of Divinity in the same year. 

Two of the favourite disciples of Usingen had entered the 
Order of the Augustinians, Luther and John Lang, of 
whom we shall soon hear more. It was about this time 
(1512) that Usingen, professor of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Erfurt, also embraced the religious state, and entered 
the Augustinian Convent of Erfurt (eg0 guinquagenarius 
monasterium intravi). It is, therefore, certainly wrong 
when some historians say that Usingen embraced the 
religious state of life when he was a young man, or that he 
was Novice-master of Luther. His former disciple was 
highly pleased to see his master and teacher enter the same 
convent as himself, and praised the religious life with all 
possible unction. Usingen recalled these words to the 
memory of Luther after his apostacy, and wrote to him: 
‘‘ Quando Augustinianae religionis candidatus eram ego, tu 
non satis illam mihi poteras commendare, at nunc derisor 
factus es et destructor.” Usingen himself gives us the 
motives which caused him to enter the monastery in the 
words, ‘‘ religionem nostram intravi ut in illa quietius Deo 
servirem ” ; and when later on some apostates abused him, 
and ascribed ‘‘his vocation” to sinister motives and bad 
intentions, saying that he merely entered ‘‘to enjoy good 
days in the monastery,” he did not fail to answer a young 
apostate Franciscan, Aegidius Mechler : ‘‘ Ego quiquagen- 
arius dives opum monasterium intravi, non provisionem 
quaerens, sed illam comportans, non solum pro me sed 
etiam pro fratribus meis, quod credere nolens, quaere 
Langumtuum . . ._ bonos dies habui in saeculo.” At 
the request of Staupitz, soon after the completion of his 
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noviciate, he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity (about 
1514), for which purpose he had, according to the custom 
of the time, to give a series of lectures in philosophy, which 
were well attended (‘‘ respondet tibi auditorum meorum 
frequentia.”’) 

Luther, however, had already entered upon his way ‘“ of 
reform.” Being not very fond of Aristotle, his philosophy 
or his followers, the Scholastics, he complained of them that 
they ‘‘ Aristotelis somnia in medias res theologiae mis- 
cent,” and ‘‘ pro Christo et Paulo Averroem et Aristotelem 
in scholis discebamus.”” But Luther was not satisfied with 
crying out against the abuses which sometimes really 
existed ; he went further, and directed his attacks against 
the good things which were to be found in Aristotle, and 
speaks in the most abusive language of the Greek philo- 
sopher, who for centuries had been considered as the great 
teacher. From this time onwards he speaks of him as 
‘* Narristoteles (z.e., fool).” There is no art with him, only 
mere darkness is to be found in his writings. He calls him 
‘einen sehr Gottlosen Menschen, der nichts als Irrtiimer 
lehre,” a very impious godless man who teaches nothing 
but errors, the most impudent calumniator (den unver- 
schaimtesten Verleumder), the most cunning deceiver of the 
mind (den schlauesten Betriiger des Getstes), a devil (einen 
Teufel), an angel of the abyss (ezwen Engel des Abgrundes), a 
vicious swindler (e:men lasterhaften Schwindler), a lazy ass 
(eznen miissigen Esel), a pagan beast (eine herdnische Bestie). 
In his opposition to Aristotelian philosophy, Luther also 
tried to ‘‘ reform” his former teacher, and told him ‘‘ not to 
bother himself with such useless works.” Usingen could, 
therefore, say to him: ‘‘Certe si tu philosophiam, quae 
theologiae famulatur, non sprevisses, sed in suo honore 
reliquisses, non in tot errorum syrtes impegisses.” Luther 
did not succeed in his endeavours of reform with Usingen, 
for in 1516 and 1517 he published two new commentaries 
on Aristotelian philosophy. It was only after the year 15109, 
when the University of Erfurt abolished scholastic philo- 
sophy altogether in order to make room for more Greek and 
Hebrew studies, that Usingen stopped his philosophical 
lectures in 1521. But Luther kept up his friendship with 
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Usingen, and still in 1516 he speaks of his teacher in the 
highest words of praise. On April 15th, 1516, Luther 
wrote to George Leifer, an Augustinian at Erfurt: ‘‘ Benedic- 
tus Deus . . . qui providit tibi optimum, quantum in 
hominibus potest haberi, paraclitum et consolatorem R.P. 
Magistrum Bartholomaeum” ; and again on October 5th, 
1516, he called him ‘‘ Christophorum et Staurophorum 
P.B. Usingensem . . . portet Christum in corpore suo.” 
Usingen was highly esteemed by Luther and Staupitz, as 
well as by his own community of Erfurt, for in 1518 he was 
appointed Prior of that monastery, and Justus Jonas, the 
newly elected Rector Magnificus of the University, saluted 
him as ‘‘Nestorem christianum Usingum.” In a _ few 
months, however, Usingen had to hear other names and 
titles from his quondam disciples and friends. 

Luther had thus tried once to ‘‘ reform” the teaching and 
studies of his former master without success, but he did 
not give up his hopes on account of this first failure. 
Scarcely had he returned from the General Chapter which 
was held at Heidelberg in 1518, when he tried a second 
time to get Usingen over to his side, on account of his 
learning and wisdom, his piety and virtuous life, which 
were acknowledged by all. Usingen was rather astonished 
to hear of the advanced opinions of his old pupil, ‘et 
cogitabundum et mirabundum reliqui ” (Luther to Spalatin, 
May 18th, 1518). Unable to remove his doubts and hesita- 
tions, Luther soon began to complain ‘‘that with that 
obstinate old man, One can do nothing ” (‘‘ Usingense caput 
scis inveterata pertinacia et opinione sui esse induratum ut 
adamanta superet”), whose head is harder than adamant, 
and who cannot give up his old fixed ideas and antiquated 
opinions. Usingen, however, did not immediately go 
against Luther, because he had told him he wanted only to 
rouse the lazy theologians (‘‘quando hanc tragoediam 
incepit contra Ecclesiam catholicam, se velle pigros excitare 
theologos”’), but he soon perceived that Luther did not 
intend a reformation but a revolution. 

The reformer, nevertheless, gathered his legion together, 
foremost amongst them Wenceslaus Link, Vicar-General 
of the Saxon province of the Augustinians, and John Lang, 
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prior of the Augustinian Convent at Erfurt. In 1520 came 
a serious crisis, when Doctor Eck, as papal legate, published 
the Bull of excommunication against Luther. From that 
moment Usingen withdrew his friendship. At the request 
of the professors of the University, the students of Erfurt 
defended Luther with tooth and nail, and besieged Eck in 
his own house. Usingen was also accused of having taken 
part in the demonstrations, and of having changed in his 
Catholic convictions; but he firmly denied it in these 
words: ‘‘ Humiliter profiteor me semper mansisse et man- 
surum esse intra limites sanctae Matris Ecclesiae.” When 
in April, 1521, Luther paid a visit to his brethren at Erfurt, 
Lang received him ‘joyfully,’ whilst ‘‘the old Usingen, 
the friend of the Pope,” kept aloof. Luther preached on 
that occasion a very violent sermon against the clergy of 
the city, and caused a serious disturbance. For the 
students broke into the houses of the Canons of the 
‘¢ Severistift,” ransacking and plundering them, and 
smashing the doors and windows. In a short time more 
than sixty presbyteries were destroyed. Libraries were 
burnt; one venerable professor, Maternus Pistoris, a strong 
adherent of the old school, was thrown out of the window, 
and was found afterwards half dead. The Magistrate was 
highly pleased with the zeal of the preachers of the new 
Gospel, ‘‘ which was to be preserved and propagated with 
the sword.” In the meantime the new apostles went on 
preaching against ‘‘the Pope, the corrupt clergy, the 
superstition and darkness of the Medizval Church.” Link 
recalled John Lang from his office of Prior in 1521, in 
order to give him more time ‘‘to preach the Gospel,” and 
he was soon joined by a large army of apostates from his 
own convent of Erfurt; for no less than fourteen friars had 
left the community (¢umultuose) towards the end of 1521. 
Luther himself complained of this general exodus on 
December 18th, 1521: ‘‘ Non probo istum egressum tumul- 
tuosum, cum potuissent et pacifice et amice ab invicem 
separari.” Lang continued to live in the convent till 1522, 
when he also left it at the request of Eoban Hessus, the 
poet laureate of the university, and stated his fifteen 
reasons for doing so. Immediately afterwards he married. 
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Usingen, together with a very few friars, remained faithful 
to his vocation, and gives us some explanation of the 
apostates’ hatred, and the abusive language they used 


against those who remained in the monastery: ‘ Tales 
abusus in populum bDlateratis ut . . . facinoribus vestris 
fucum et colorem faciatis . . . et ut facto suo impio 


fucum quemdam quaerant quo male fecisse non videantur.” 
He raised his voice at once against the reformers. But 
Luther urged the ‘‘ preachers” to silence that stubborn old 
man, to despise and ridicule him, ‘‘ proinde sic contra ejus 
insanias docendum est, ut ejus rudissima et caecissima 
inflatura contemnatur ” (Luther to Lang, June 25th, 1522). 
Luther himself styled his former teacher from henceforth 
only as ‘‘Unsingen” (nonsense or fool). Usingen, in 
spite of all the calumnies, remained firm and faithful to his 
Church ; and when one of the preachers told him that his 
head was as hard as adamant, he replied: ‘‘ Indeed it is, 
and no man here on earth will be able to break it; for I 
know Christ speaketh to me through his Catholic Church.” 

In 1521 Usingen had already raised his voice in the 
Church of the Augustinians at Erfurt against the 
innovations of the reformers; but he had to discontinue 
his lectures because his Superior, Lang, did not allow him 
to preach any longer on that account. In 1522, however, 
the clergy of the city of Erfurt entrusted to him the office 
of preacher at the cathedral of the town. Usingen willingly 
accepted this office, since it would give him an opportunity 
to speak before a large audience of the innovations of the 
new Gospel. In his sermons he urged his hearers to 
remain faithful to the old doctrines of the Church, warned 
them against the new prophets, who under the cloak of 
preaching the pure Gospel and Christian liberty, destroy 
religion, discipline and modesty, and cause seditions, 
tumults, and riots. Usingen’s pure life and piety, learning 
and wisdom, drew thousands of hearers round his pulpit. 
The minds of the reformers became alarmed, and they tried 
again to silence him. John Culsamer and George Forch- 
heim, two apostates from the secular clergy; Aegidius 
Mechler, an apostate Franciscan friar ; Antonius Musa and 
John Lang, apostate Augustinians, excited the people, 
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warning them not to listen to that obstinate old man and 
blind sophist. Spies were sent to his sermons, who had to 
relate at once what he had preached; rioters mingled 
themselves among his audience, and caused a disturbance 
as soon as he opened his lips; and other preachers began 
to explain the new Gospel immediately he had finished. 
Nay, they even sought to kill him, and hired assassins who 
laid in wait to entrap him. Whenever he left the church 
he was insulted by the excited mob: ‘‘ Multi ex utroque 
sexu hactenus mihi lapides et stercora minati sunt.” 
Although the authorities of Erfurt had given him letters ot 
safe conduct, yet at the same time they allowed the mob to 
hiss him, and left those who were thirsting for his blood 
unharmed. In public speeches and sermons, in literary 
works, and with shameful deeds, the reformers attacked 
him. But the ‘‘ old man” knew how to handle the weapons 
of his tongue and his pen, and in a short time he published 
a series of polemical writings against the reformers at 
Erfurt. John Culsamer had been the first who attacked 
him ; but the pious religious wished to ignore his abusive 
language, till Antonius Musa, another disciple of Usingen, 
also threw in his lot against him. In 1522 Usingen published 
his Responsio ad Confutationem Culsamericam. Culsamer 
called this pamphlet ‘‘impudens libellus,’”’ and provoked 
Usingen day by day, whereupon he publised another one 
written in very sharp words: ‘‘ Calumniis prioribus modes- 
tius respondiquamdebebam . . . admonui vos juvenes 
ante aliquot annos me senem missum faceretis, quando pro 
suggesto verae pietati primo insultare cepistis. Sed nunc 
amplius ferocire cepistis et me veterem Hilderprandum 
vocastis . . .” Against Culsamer and his teaching 
Usingen published three works: (1) De ecclesia Catholica 
et de petra super quam aedificatur et de clavibus, wherein 
he defends the authority of the Church and the Primacy of 
the Pope ; (2) De matrimonio sacerdotum et monachorum 
extticorum contra vota sua et mandatum ecclesiae; and in 
1523, De revelatione paterna doctrinae Christi, de libertate 
Christiana, de Sacerdotio regali et ecclesiastico, wherein he 
explains the authority and infallibility of the Church, 
justification by grace, and the merit of good works, the 
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religious life and ecclesiastical laws and regulations ; later 
on in the same year he wrote: ‘‘ De haereticis, qui sint, 
quomodo vitandi pariterque plectandi et an comburendi.”’ 
The attacks and abuse which Usingen had to suffer from 
his former favourite disciple, Lang, deeply wounded him, 
and he wept bitterly over his apostasy, and appealed to him 
to retrace his steps: ‘‘Heu mi frater ad quid venisti? 
Novi ingenium tuum nobile et doleo exponi tantae mali 
genii tui vexa. Redi ad te ipsum mi frater, ne tempus 
poenitentiae quaeras et invenire non possis.” Usingen had 
done what he could for him in former years. When Lang 
had to leave the monastery of Erfurt on account of his 
friendship with Staupitz, Usingen obtained for him the 
permission of the Superiors to return (‘‘te ab _ exilio 
revocavi post primariam nostrae unionis fractionem ’’); and 
when in 1519 he was promoted to the Doctorate of Divinity, 
Usingen paid all the expenses with the money he had 
earned by his lectures. And now this man turned against 
his benefactor, and called him ‘‘ a scabby old man, who 
ought to be expelled from the town with an iron rod” 
(‘*scabiosus senex, dignissimus qui virga ferrea urbe pel- 
latur’’), and called the monastery which had received him 
‘*sterquilinium.” Usingen, however, reminded Lang of 
his present bad conduct, and of the life in the monastery 
(‘‘Ego saepe ab eo [Lang] audieram ordinis commend- 
ationem . . . quiet in saeculum revertens nunc ventri 
deo suo servit”). On June 16th, 1524, seeing that the 
people still listened to Usingen, Culsamer attacked him 
again in the most shameful way, exhorting them to with- 
draw from him (‘‘nam cum fornicariis, adulteris, scortator- 
ibus, usurariis et id genus aliis familiaritatem habet, in 
caelum usque illos tollit, immo defendit”), as he does not 
care about the salvation of their souls, but only for their 
money. Usingen only answered these attacks of the 
reformers, who boasted ‘‘nos bona terrena non curamus,”’ 
in a few words, and reminded them of the second marriage 
of Lang (‘‘ quando duxit uxorem opulentissimam, sterilem 
et vetulam”). As the preachers of the new Gospel became 
more violent in their attacks against the Church, her 
doctrines and institutions, Usingen wrote a little work in 
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1525, entitled De falsis prophetis tam in persona quam 
doctrina vitandts a fidelibus, exhorting the people again to 
remain faithful to the Church; but, at the same time, he 
had to complain that the teaching of the new preachers 
pleased the inhabitants of Erfurt (‘‘ quae miro modo libenter 
audit populus carnalis, qui carnalitatem diligens tales 
quaerit sibi magistros, . . . quam ecclesiam evangeli- 
cam amplectantur omnes qui laxato freno malunt vivere 
quam sub obedientia Ecclesiae catholicae’’). Licentious- 
ness, thirst after gold, and a misunderstood liberty were 
the leading motives of apostasy ; the Magistrates supported 
the reformers in their spoliation of churches, monasteries, 
and convents, although Usingen continued to speak and 
write against their robberies. In the beginning of 1525 
Mechler and Lang invited Usingen to take part in a disputa- 
tion on several of the points at issue. Usingen accepted 
this invitation, but when he arrived he saw that the preachers 
were conspicuous by their absence; nay, Mechler sent word 
to him, saying: ‘‘I1 do not want to have anything to do 
with that scabby old man and obstinate heretic who does 
not wish to be converted.” 

Marvellous indeed was the energy of Usingen, now over 
sixty years old, in publishing books and pamphlets against 
the attacks of the reformers, and explaining the doctrines 
of the Church, proving their truth from the Scriptures and 
tradition. The real Catholic character of this champion 
shows itself in his strong and child-like attachment to Holy 
Church and her teaching, and he declares over and over 
again that he submits all his writings to the judgment of 
the Church. The authority of the Catholic Church is for 
him the infallible guide, although he does not reject the 
authority of Holy Scripture, as his enemies accused him of 
doing (‘‘nam auctoritas sacrae Scripturae praevalet auc- 
toritati conciliorum,” etc. . .), or merely follow tradition 
without the Scriptures (‘‘qui Ecclesiae non credit, non 
potest firmiter Scripturae credere . . . non potest stabilitas 
esse fidei et unitas extra Ecclesiam catholicam’’). The 
Church is guided by the Holy Ghost, and she gives us 
the true meaning and the true sense of the word of God. 

To get an idea of the child-like submission of this learned 
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and pious religious amidst the storm of the reformation, 
one need only read the touching passages in his work: 
Confutatio fratris Aegidi Mechlerit. His submission to 
the Pope, as well as to the Bishops, may be learned from 
such passages as the following: ‘‘ Inter quos pastores 
ordine ac unitate ac pace Ecclesiae Christus unum esse 
voluit suo loco supremum in terra, quem constituit Petrum, 
unde Papatus habet originem, quem qui abjicit, Christi 
ordinationem abjicit, et qui Papam contemnit, Christum 
contemnit. . . Papae et caeteris praelatis meis in 
Ecclesia obedio loco Dei, sicut mihi praecepit Christus.”’ 
Yet, as a true submissive son, Usingen was not blind to 
the prevailing abuses which had crept into the Church, and 
bitterly complains of bishops and prelates who were careless 
in the fulfilment of their duties. He deplores the fact that 
so many unworthy priests were to be found (‘‘ pseudosacer- 
dotibus quorum plenus est mundus . . . sabaritas crederes 
non Christi milites”’), priests who neglected the study of 
theology, and devoted their time to the study of laws, in order 
to get possession of rich benefices (‘‘ more Fucherensium 
. succum praebendarum instar hyrodinum exugunt”’). 
He had an open eye, he saw the abuses, and in the new 
heresy of the Lutherans he saw the chastisement of God 
(‘*propter magnum ut credo cleri abusum”). He was, 
indeed, in favour of a reform, but a reform which should be 
carried out by lawful authority, not by revolution and 
anarchy (‘‘ vellem autem ego ordinationem bonam collap- 
sam cum pace et unitate restaurari’”’). Hesaw also that the 
men who claimed to be reformers could not, and would not, 
be true reformers, and exclaims: ‘‘ Haec est gloria nostri 
temporis, qua infames erimus apud saecula futura.” The 
evil consequences of the reformers’ conduct were soon to be 
seen. Usingen frequently deplores in his writings that the 
new doctrine of justification by faith alone, the denial of the 
meritorious character of good works, caused the neglect 
and utter ruin of charitable works, and severely blames 
the preachers of the new religion for it. The poor are 
altogether neglected, because the rich do not care any more 
about them ; the churches and monasteries cannot do any- 
thing for them, because they have been robbed of their 
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revenues. ‘‘Charity decreased, whilst public vice steadily 
increased.” The picture which Usingen draws of the 
deplorable state, both in public and private life, is certainly 
not overdrawn, when we compare with his the statements 
of Protestant contemporary writers, such as Eoban Hessus, 
Euricius Cordus, nay, Luther himself, who speak of the 
‘* vita diabolica ” of many who call themselves Evangelicals. 
For all this dissoluteness of life the preachers are respon- 
sible (‘‘nam populum vestra perfidia dissolutum facitis 
adeo quod nec Deum nec homines amplius timere cernitur, 
quia libertate in occasionem carnis data, ut est cernere ad 
oculum, qualiter non vixit antequam vestra apud nos in- 
ciperet perfidia ”), for they seduced the people by their 
words, undermining the authority of the Church, denying 
the sacrament of confession and the meritorious character 
of good works ; but they are still more responsible by their 
own bad example and life, which greatly helped to ruin the 
morality of the people. Bad manners, corruption of the 
young, contempt of studies—these are the fruits of your 
gospel, writes Hessus to Lang, January 24th, 1524. 

The study of letters was neglected and the glory of the 
University of Erfurt was gone; for since the outbreak of 
religious anarchy the number of the students had dwindled 
down from 311 in 1520 to twenty-four in 1524, to twenty- 
one in 1525 to thirteen in 1526. This sight filled Usingen 
with horror and shame, and he mourned over the deplorable 
state of that ‘‘clinodium hoc unicum et insigne, gymnasium 
puto scholasticum, ex quo honorem eximium et emolumen- 
tum habuistis maximum, quod hactenus tot viros egregios 
educavit . . . per ipsos praedicatores jam pridem est 
destructum.” Nay, in their hatred against learning, the 
reformers called the schools and universities only ‘‘ lupan- 
aria et prostibula,” following the example of Luther, who 
styled them ‘‘dens of murderers” (Mordergruben), ‘‘temples 
of Moloch” (Molochstempel), and ‘‘ synagogues of corrup- 
tion” (Synagogen des Verderbens). Usingen is therefore 
right when he makes the reformers responsible for the 
decline of the study of letters and of philosophy. 

For years the preachers had excited the people and pre- 
pared them for riots and tumults, sedition and bloodshed, 
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and called upon the peasants to help in the propagation of 
the new gospel with their spades and hoes (‘‘ sarculum, 
pastinum et ligonem tuis concionibus citas in ejus [verbi 
Dei] auxilium”). In 1523 Usingen had already foretold 
the evil consequences which would follow from such 
‘‘sermons,” and the terrible massacres of 1525, in the 
Peasants’ War, gave the result and the answer. The 
peasants conquered Erfurt, or rather entered the town with 
the permission of the Magistrate, plundered churches and 
monasteries, which were then handed over to the Pro- 
testants. On this occasion the convent church of the 
Augustinians was also turned into a Protestant parish 
church, of which the apostate Augustinian Lang became 
the pastor, and the Catholic services were suppressed. 
Usingen, however, remained for some time in Erfurt; but 
when he saw that no hope was left of seeing Catholic services 
restored, and when even the cathedral was handed over to 
the Protestants, he left the town, and in 1526 we find him in 
the Augustinian convent of Wiirzburg. 

Here he continued with new zeal his work against the 
reformers, especially against Johan Haner, who had 
attacked the authority of the Church and of the councils. 
Usingen, therefore, wrote a refutation against him: Lzdellus 
de Plenarits Concilits, which was never printed. Conrad von 
Thiingen, then Bishop of Wiirzburg, himself a strong 
opponent of the innovations of the reformers, soon became 
the most intimate friend of Usingen, and commissioned him 
with the visitation of several monasteries in his diocese. 
In the pulpit and with the pen he continued to defend the 
Catholic doctrines, and from 1526 to 1532 he wrote several 
works more or less directed against Luther: on Fazth and 
Good Works, in 1526; on Purgatory and Prayer for the Souls 
Departed, 1527; on the Jnvocation of the Saints, in 1528; 
and on Our Blessed Lady, directed against Luther’s famous 
sermon: ‘fAin Sermon von der Geburt Marie der muter 
Gotes,” etc., . . . wherein the father of Protestantism 
accuses the Catholics of elevating Mary to the rank of a 
goddess. In this work we find the tender heart of Usingen 
still beating for: his former disciple, and directing some 
paternal words to him, when he exclaims: ‘‘Q, return 
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once again to the ark; asa raven thou hast left it, return 
whilst there is still time lest thou become the prey of the 
ravens ; return and become again a dove; see how many 
scandals have been caused through thee, and remember the 
words of the Saviour: ‘ Vae homini per quem scandalum 
venit.’” 

Again, in 1529, Usingen wrote against Luther in a book 
written against the Anabaptists, wherein he refutes their 
errors, as well as the contradictory opinions of Luther, 
who condemned the Anabaptists whilst he himself followed 
their doctrines. In 1530 he wrote a short treatise: De 
Ecclesia Lutherana, which was only printed after his death, 
whilst the Opus insigne de missa_ stabilienda is lost 
altogether. 

In the summer of 1530 Usingen accompanied the Bishop 
of Wiirzburg, Conrad von Thiingen, and his auxiliary, 
Augustinus Marius, to Augsburg, to take part in the 
assembly at which the Protestants presented to the 
Emperor their ‘‘ Confessio.”” Here the Catholic champion 
met some of his former friends, who had spoken of him in 
the highest terms, as the ‘‘decus et fama palaestrae,” and 
who now styled him and his colleagues as ‘‘insigniter 
rudes sanctae scripturae, et non modo tantarum rerum 
rudes, sed et sensu communi carent.” Several Catholic 
theologians were commissioned to examine the doctrines 
of the ‘‘ Confessio,” and amongst them we find Usingen. 
In 1530 he was also appointed preacher in the Cathedral of 
Augsburg. When, in 1531, Melanchthon published his 
Apologia in favour of the Confessio Augustana, Usingen 
was the first to oppose him. 

But the time had arrived for the aged and intrepid 
champion of Catholic truth to leave the arena. He had 
fought the good fight till his last moment, he had finished 
his course, and in the midst of apostasy, schism, and 
heresy, he had kept the faith. Faithful to his Master, His 
Church and her doctrines, he passed peacefully away on 
September oth, 1532, to receive his eternal crown. His 
mortal frame found a resting place in the Church of the 
Augustinians at Wiirzburg, where a simple stone with the 
following inscription indicates the spot where he is buried : 
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MNEMOSYNON. 


Religiosi Patris Bartholomaei de Usingen Theologi 
integerrimi et Ecclesiae contra Lutheranos invicti pro- 
pugnatoris hic locatum. I.H.S., M.R.A. 

Anno salutis 1532. Idus Septembris mortem obiit 
eximius vir Bartholomaeus Arnoldi de Usingen, sacrae 
Theologiae atque Augustinianae religionis professor, 
acerrimus haereseon hac tempestate adversus catho- 
licam Ecclesiam saevientium impugnator, cuius anima 
requiescat in pace. 


The auxiliary Bishop of Wiirzburg, Augustinus Marius, 
composed another inscription, which was for many years 
to be seen in the refectory of the Augustinian convent at 
Wiizburg, but has now disappeared, it ran thus: 


Olim me Luther fit praeceptore Magister 
Fit simul et frater religione mihi. 

Deseruit sed ubi documenta fidelia Doctor 
Detexi primus falsa docere virum. 


‘* Bartholomaeo Arnoldi Usingo, Augustiniano Theologo, 
Augustinus Marius, Theolog. Doctor, Saloniensis 
Episcopus.” 


Dom MatTERNus Spitz, O.S.B. 














Art. VI.—MORE LIGHT ON RELIGION 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Geschichte des Idealismus. Von Dr. OTTO WILLMANN, 
Braunschweig (Vieweg): In drei Banden. 1894-1897. 


HE object of this article is to make known a storehouse 

of learning and good sense, and within the narrow 

compass of a few pages to give some insight into a work 
that stretches through the whole course of history. 

Dr. Willmann, the Professor of Philosophy at the 
German University of Prague, first became known by his 
excellent works on the Science of Teaching ; and his later 
History of Idealism, now before us, has become a standard 
work in Catholic Germany, though as yet scarcely known 
in England. The history is divided into three volumes, 
roughly corresponding to Philosophy before Christianity, 
from Christianity to the sixteenth century, and from the 
sixteenth century onwards; but this is more for convenience 
of pages and binding than for emphasizing any great 
separation of periods. Rather we see that genuine Idealism 
runs like a golden thread from one end of the vast survey 
to the other. The eighteen books and the hundred and 
twenty-three chapters are continuously numbered; and as 
we pass without interruption through the centuries, we are 
made to feel a sense of fellowship alike with Plato and 
Aristotle, with St. Augustine and St. Thomas, and with 
the physical and historical science of to-day ; we are never 
surprised at the chronic recurrence of error, or waver in our 
conviction of a continuous truth. 

At the outset, in Book I., on Zhe Origins of Philosophy, 
8 
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Dr. Willmann traverses a region that can scarcely fail to be 
one of obscurity and controversy. But the historic sense 
he possesses and his intimate knowledge of Greek literature 
place him in a position of vantage. He appeals in suc- 
cessive chapters to the evidence of the ancient Greek beliefs 
that encircled the name of Apollo, their early mysteries, the 
doctrines of Egyptians, Chaldeans, Eranians, Hindus, and 
Jews ; and he concludes the book with a chapter on the 
original connection of religious traditions, and with the 
affirmation of ‘‘a traditional doctrine of wisdom, the issue 
of original revelation, differentiated according to different 
peoples, and made to shine with new light in genuine 
philosophy.”* Nor can any hypothesis, except that of a 
prehistoric body of belief and knowledge, account for the 
similarity of doctrines so widely spread through time and 
space as those of Kelts, Slavs, and Teutons, of Delphi and 
Susa, of China, Mexico and Peru. 

This conclusion indeed is contrary to a popular school of 
anthropology, whose views on the bestial origin of man 
and the savage origin of religion have for long, though less 
of late, had the ascendant. They affect even so accom- 
plished a writer as Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, published by the University 
of Cambridge, a writer who has much in common with 
Dr. Willmann, for example, in her treatment of the 
difference between the serious Orphic religion and the 
easy-going Olympian. For she still yields to the accredited 
anachronism that reads into the records of antiquity the 
degraded customs and superstitions of modern savages ; 
not aware that ‘‘ primitive” or ‘‘more primitive” man is 
only a postulate to support a biological theory, not a con- 
clusion from historical evidence.t 

Before going further it will be well to give some explana- 





* Vol. 1., p. 135+ 

+ On these matters the reader’s attention may be called to the useful 
appendix of over a hundred closely printed pages at the end of vol. i. of the 
new 4th Edition of Victor Cathrein’s Moralphilosophie, in which the 
views on morality of the chief peoples of the world and of the uncivilised 
tribes are summarised. See also vol. ii., p. 384-391. Father Cathrein’s 
work is of such value in so many directions (political science, for example, 
and the social question), as to deserve entire translation, only a small por- 
tion of it, on socialism, having appeared in English. 
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tion of the meaning of the Idealism of which the work 
before us is a history ; and all the more because the term is 
frequently used with another meaning among ourselves. 

Now the genuine Idealist, in Dr. Willmann’s sense, 
looks on all terrestrial objects as created according to an 
Idea, a celestial pattern or prototype ; and he so far idealises 
the world that in the visible he recognises the invisible, in 
the sensible he recognises the intelligible, in the thing he 
recognises the thought.* But not in the least does he 
regard the external sensible world as the creation of his 
own mind; he fully assents to its reality, and thus 
deserves the name of realist, no less that of idealist, Idealism 
and Realism being merely two aspects of a common truth. 
And ideal principles thus understoodt —idea, measure, 
form, end, law—enable us to determine the relation of God 
to the finite, the relation of being to knowing, and the 
relation of the physical to the moral world. These are the 
three functions of Ideas: by the first we gain the link 
between the One and the Many, and escape the dismal 
alternative of monism or individualism ; by the second we 
secure a causeway between the gulf of sensationalism on 
the one side and intellectualism on the other ; by the third 
we make firm the foundations of ethics, combine legality 
with morality, law with freedom, and being delivered alike 
from State-Socialism and anarchism, can hold in peace the 
golden mean. 

Such is Idealism as set forth by Dr. Willmann ; but by a 
singular mischance the word has come to be used in a 
manner almost diametrically opposed to its earlier meaning. 
In popular language indeed, zdea/ is still used to express 
what is raised above material interests ; and even in serious 





* “*Christian Philosophy has always taught that the essences of created 
beings are faint infinitesimal reflections of archetypal ideas in the Divine 
Mind. The eternal intrinsic possibility of each object, the ideal plan which 
when actualised makes up its essence, has its ultimate foundation in the 
eternal essence of God, contemplated by the Divine Intellect as imitable 
ad extra. It is realised in the physical order by the creative act of the 
Divine Will ; and it is discovered by our intellect in the creature, as we per- 
ceive the plan. of the artist in his work.’”” M. Maher, Psychology, pp. 259-260 
(4th Edition). 

t Ideas in this sense are used not to mean a mere subjective notion, 
mere individual thought, but much rather, in accordance with Plato as 
modified by Christianity, to mean the objective plan of all created Being. 
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works still indicates a noble type to which we strive to con- 
form.* But as a technical philosophical term Idealism is 
the theory which denies an independent material world, and 
Idea is reduced to be a mere notion conceived by the human 
mind. According to this theory, the world is only a con- 
ception of the thinking subject, and what seems external to 
us is not really apart from ourselves, has no real objective 
existence, as Realism fondly imagines, but is merely a sub- 
jective notion or representation.+ 

So deep a pitfall of verbal confusion must be well 
avoided. The Idealism of Dr. Willmann, being the first 
comer, justly receives in his work the title of genuine— 
echte; any other kind is non-genuine—wunechte, best 
translated by the conventional prefix Jseudo. So henceforth 
we can speak of Idealism and Pseudo-Idealism without any 
risk of being misunderstood. 

The second Book, on TZheology as a Foundation of 
Philosophy, contains instructive chapters on the mysticism 
of the Hindus and of the Jews, showing in both cases the 
dangerous tendency to degeneration. But the greater part 
of the Book and the whole of Book III. on /dealism before 
Plato deal with the theological and philosophic history of 
Greece. The later mythology was but a distortion of the 
theology of the older Greeks; and an accumulation of 
evidence leads us to the following passage :— 

‘*Those of the olden time thought indeed that every 
natural object had a soul; but this, far from being a childish 
fancy, was only their imperfect way of saying that soul and 
spirit are the ground of all things. What they meant to 
express was the Intelligible (voyrov) in the essence of things, 





* So in Father Tyrrell’s Lex Orandi: “In the Ideal, in the True, the 
Good and the Fair, we have the Finite variously transfused and trans- 
figured by the rays of the Infinite,” p.xxv. ‘*The Ideal . . . what is 
ethically just and right in regard to God and man,” p. 34. Similarly Dr. 
Caird in Zhe Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, ii., p. 371. 

+t See especially Dr. Willmann’s chapter liii.and chapter xciii., also Father 
Maher’s Psychology, p. 99 seg., and the note on p. 263, where he contrasts 
Teleologistic with Phenomenal Idealism. He marks later the analogous in- 
version of the meaning of matter and form (p. 560). The modern philo- 
sophical meaning of Idealism is that used by Father Tyrrell in the brilliant 
chapter xxiii. of his Faith of the Millions, entitled ‘Idealism in Straits,”’ 
where, in company with Mr. D’Arcy, he shows the triple weakness of this 
kind of Idealism, unable to escape from self, unable to assert free-will, un- 
able to confront the problem of moral evil. 
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but they expressed it as the Intelligent (voepov) ; their view 
was by no means naturalistic, but much rather spiritualistic; 
it was no materialising the spiritual, but rather spiritualising 
the material.’’* 

The puerility of religion in Homer, its grandeur in 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Pindar, are set before us, and 
above all the greatness of Pythagoras: his the first use of 
the term ‘‘philosopher”; his the renewal of Orphic 
theology ; his the first form of Idealism; in him the first 
agreement between mysticism, speculation and law, the 
three constituent elements of genuine philosophy. Nor 
with him, on his secure base of theology, recognising in 
God both immanence and transcendency, was there any 
risk of the fatal doctrine that was to make man the measure 
of all things. 

But a change in the mind and life of Greece was at hand. 
The readers of Professor Bury’s brilliant and entertaining, 
but highly controversial Hzstory of Greece, will remember 
the praises of ‘‘ lonian reason” and its ‘‘ fearless freedom 
of thought.” Dr. Willmann has fewer compliments but a 
clearer view ; and in the chapter on ‘‘ The Nominalism of 
the Sophists and the Realism of Socrates,” explains the 
inwardness of the newer philosophy. The Sophists were the 
spokesmen of the moral and mental laxity that came with 
the material prosperity after the Persian wars, and present 
a singular likeness to the freethinkers of the age of Voltaire. 
They lit up the surface at the cost of darkening all below 
the surface, all the foundations possessed by our mental life 
in tradition, religion, authority, and the moral law. 
Without historical sense (all tradition being a shackle to 
the self-determination of the individual), they painted 
primitive man as a beast, the moral law as the clever 
invention of man, religion another invention, human speech 
an arbitrary choice; and by making all things mere mental 
products with no objective reality, and merely distinguished 
by the zame affixed to them, the Sophists deserve the evil 
title of the first Vomznadtsts. 

How Socrates in the field of ethics undertook the great 





* Vol. i., p. 205. 
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work of restoration, met the Sophists on their own ground, 
was even taken for one by Aristophanes, was in fact not 
wholly free from their infection, is told impartially by Dr. 
Willmann ;* who then proceeds to the fourth Book on 
Plato. In this careful study of some ninety pages we trace 
Plato’s obligations to Socrates and still more to Pythagoras; 
we learn afresh how exalted were the ethics, how wholesome 
the mysticism of Plato; how he saw that if there was 
naught objective, there could be neither truth nor error, and 
then neither any wisdom nor any goodness ; and how pro- 
foundly theological was his philosophy. Yet Willmann is 
no blind worshipper of Plato; for his doctrine of Ideas, 
though on the right track, failed to reach the goal till 
amended by Christianity ; he tends to confuse evil with 
matter ; and in the ethics of his Republic, though in great 
part capable of explanation, there are serious shortcomings. 

The fifth Book, on Aristotle, is marked by the same clear- 
ness and impartiality as that on Plato. But for lack of 
space we must note but two points. First, the theology of 
Aristotle was no colourless deism ; for if he seems to deny 
creation and providence in denying an ‘‘ active intellect ” 
to God, this deficiency is in part supplied by his view of 
‘‘nature”’ being permeated with ‘‘ divinity.” Secondly, he 
thought himself further away from Plato than he was in 
reality; for his own doctrine of ‘‘entelechies” and ‘‘forms” 
and the Platonic doctrine of ‘‘ ideas” are not contradictory 
but complementary ; so that Aristotle made in fact an 
advance in the development of Idealism. Hence it was no 
‘‘syncretism,” or combining incompatibles, when the Neo- 
Platonists and the Christian Fathers sought to harmonise 
Plato and Aristotle, but it was good sense. 

In the sixth Book, on J/dealism in the Hellenitc-Roman 
Period, the principal studies regard the Stoics, with their 
many likenesses to modern thought; Philo, the master 
mind of Jewish-Hellenic mysticism ; and lastly, the Neo- 








* Much the same tale is told by Dr. Julius Beloch (Griechische Geschichte, 
vol, ii., ch. 1) in a chapter with the significant title ‘‘ The Reaction.” For 
although this eminent historian is as much in love as Prof. Bury with the 
Sophists, he understands his sources better than to turn Socrates into an 
Agnostic, knowing well that Socrates began the work, completed by Plato, 
of building up Ethics on a theological foundation. 
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Platonists, whose many excellencies have in our own times 
at last been recognised. Indeed, as they linked themselves 
with historical sense to the great minds of the past, they 
might have reached the very summits of truth, had they 
only understood that upon the holy will of a personal God 
rest the two indispensable truths of Creation and of Law. 

The two next Books are, perhaps, the most interesting and 
valuable in the whole work, one on Philosophy founded 
anew by Christianity, the other on Zhe Jdealism of 
Christianity linked to that of Antiquity; and they justify 
the author's emphatic words :— 

‘‘ The distinction of ancient and of Christian philosophy 
is not that of reason and faith, nor of freedom and restraint; 
but the distinction of anticipation and realisation, of paving 
the way and entering in, of the Ancient Days and the 
Fulness of Time.’’* 

The Mosaic and the primitive revelations found in 
Christianity their completion ; and the three elements of 
religion, legal, mystical, and speculative, were at last given 
their right weight and combined in their right proportion. 
It was a previous difficulty that concrete religion was local, 
like language, manners, laws, art, and poetry ; and thus 
philosophy, if it rested, as it ought to rest, on theology, 
became involved in local, national, and historical peculiari- 
ties. Thus it was a grave objection to Platonism that it 
was so Greek. But Christianity, by giving a fitting 
receptacle for the supernatural and by establishing a 
universal religion, enabled theology to take its proper place 
of primacy ; while philosophy, placed in secure possession 
of the super-sensuous field—the intelligible world—was far 
from being a mere annex of theology, but rather was 
enabled in-its own turn to take its proper place as supreme 
over all the separate sciences in a genuine hierarchy.t 

Christian philosophy in general is symbolised by Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva, that Christian Church of Rome 
built on the foundations of a heathen temple. For in 
science and art, in manners and life, as became its uni- 





ee ae + ee 


* Vol. ii., p. 3. 
+ Hereon the reader may compare the inimitable Discourses on University 
Education by Card, Newman. 
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versal character, Christianity took whatever it found as far 
as compatible with its own life, and continued it. There was, 
indeed, some hesitation till a just mean was _ reached 
between Origen on the one side and Tertullian on the 
other; only nearer the side of Origen. For Tertullian’s 
side was involved in the fatal mistake, with rigourism and 
heresy as the issue, that between the sensible or pheno- 
menal world and on the other hand the supernatural, there 
was no middle term, no spiritual or intelligible world. It 
is no reproach then to Christian thought, but a merit, that 
so much of it was drawn from Plato. Yet it is misleading 
to speak of ‘‘the Platonism of the Fathers,” when they 
adopted, at least virtually, so much of Aristotle, and 
rejected of Plato no small part; and what came from Philo 
the Jew, from the Neo-Pythagoreans and from Plotinus, 
the greatest of the Neo-Platonists (and from where else 
could it have come?) was the expression of Christian 
thought, not the thought itself. We read of old how 
the material treasures of the Egyptians became the spoil 
of the Israelites: the intellectual treasures of antiquity 
became in the new dispensation the spoil of the Christians ; 
and we see Immanence and Transcendency, Singleness and 
Multiplicity, Liberty and Obligation, the Platonic World 
of Ideas, the Aristotelian Kingdom of Ends and the Neo- 
Platonic ‘‘ From God to God,” gathered together in unity, 
reconciled in a grand synthesis, by Christian mysticism.* 

The reader will have noticed how the greater part of Dr. 
Willmann’s first volume and half the second cover the same 
ground as the recent work of Dr. Caird.¢ In many ways 
there is between them a striking agreement, for example, 
on the interweaving of theology and philosophy and on 
the great value of Neo-Platonism with Plotinus at its head. 
Dr. Caird’s teaching, indeed, cannot be accepted by Catholics 
without reserve: we should have to strengthen his view on 
the divinity of Christ and on the self-sufficiency of God ; 
the lecture on ‘‘ The Influence of Greek Philosophy upon 








* See in particular chapter lix. on ‘‘ The Transferance of Ancient Mysticism 
to Christian Thought.” 

+ The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. Two vols. 
Glasgow. 1904. 
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Christian Theology” requires some historical corrections 
which precisely are to be found by anticipation in Dr. 
Willmann’s /dealism; finally, the remnants of old Protestant 
misconceptions still obscure the view of Catholic mysticism 
and the interior life. But then, as against irreligious 
philosophy, against popular materialism, against scorn 
of all that is spiritual, against indifference to all high 
ideals, Dr. Caird is altogether our ally. But we must 
return to the work before us. 

The sun of the Roman Empire was about to set when it 
darted forth its most beautiful ray, and the greatest philo- 
sopher of Roman speech arose, St. Augustine, the heir of 
Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus, the heir also of St. 
John and St. Paul; and standing on the edge of a new age, 
transmitted to it the wisdom of the old. He rose above 
the crude realism of the Romans, who confounded the. 
real with the material, and completed the genuine Idealism 
for which his great predecessors had striven.* He was 
the grand master of Christian mysticism ; if he has been 
misunderstood on the naught of human will, on the 
entanglement of sin, it is because his first principles 
on human knowledge and on the ordered Universe have 
been forgotten; and soaring above the troubles of his 
time, he could contemplate in the course of the world— 
evolution we now say—a beauty and surpassing melody 
leading us to God.t Indeed, he was one of the greatest 
of the world’s thinkers ; and we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Willmann for his clear running commentary of ninety 
pages that make up the Book on St. Augustine.t 

But with our limits approaching we are only half through 





*" The two following passages illustrate St. Augustine’s conception of 
Idealism : ** Universas creaturas et spirituales et corporales non quia sunt, 
ideo novit Deus, sed ideo sunt, quia novit,” (De Trinttate xv., 13). ‘‘ Apud 
Te, Domine, rerum omnium instabilium stant causae, et rerum omnium 
mutabilium immutabiles manent origines, et omnium irrationabilium et 
temporalium sempiternae vivunt rationes,”’ (Confess. I., 6, 9). 

+t Pulchritudo saeculi velut magnum carmen cujusdam ineffabilis modu- 
latoris, ducens in aeternam contemplationem speciei Dei (Zfist¢. 138, ad 
Marc.). 

+ Had Willmann’s work, particularly the book on St. Augustine, been 
used by Mr. T. R. Glover, the accomplished author of Zife and Letters in 
the Fourth Century (Cambridge, 1g01), how much he would have gained in 
accuracy and light. 
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the History of Idealism: the rest, therefore, we must only 
touch in outline. 

The main difference between patristic and _ scholastic 
philosophy is not a change of principles, but a change 
of front. It was no longer scepticism and materialism 
that had to be combated ; the task rather was the double one: 
to uphold the reality of the phenomenal world against 
Pseudo-Mysticism; and secondly, to uphold the reality: 
of the Intelligible World against the Nominalists, who 
reduced it to a mere product of human thought. Thus 
philosophy, to be timely, required in a double sense to 
be Realism. 

In three successive Books, /dealism as Scholastic Realism, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and Scholastic Realism as the Guard- 
tan of Ideal Principles, Dr. Willmann shows us the heart 
-of scholasticism: how Aristotle, though baptised, was not 
worshipped ; how mysticism was not at daggers drawn 
with moderate Realism ; how the definitions of the Church 
acted, not as barriers to the human intellect, but as sign- 
posts; how surpassingly great was St. Thomas, who 
clarified and completed St. Augustine, harmonised all 
the elements of speculative thought, put reason in its high 
place of dignity without inflating it to autonomy, and left 
a heritage, mystical and intellectual, for all time.* 

Dr. Willmann’s estimate of the Renaissance is singularly 
wide-minded ; and though pointing out clearly the weak 
side, lays stress on the good side, the blossoming of so 
much genius, the great advance made in the study of 





* If anyone still holds that the “ medizval”’ disputes between nominalism 
conceptualism, moderate realism and extreme realism, were mere waste of 
words and time, let him stand rebuked by Dr. Caird for lacking ‘‘ the 
power to recognise that the controversies of an earlier age have a real 
meaning, though the problems discussed are not exactly our problems, 
and the language used in the debate has become unfamiliar.” (Zvolution 
of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, ii., p. 360). If we think they 
were only about words, it is because we have not realised what the 
issues really meant. It is true that Dr. Caird is referring to the con- 
troversies of the early Church about the Trinity and the Incarnation ; but 
the principle holds good for all times; and though in an earlier lecture 
(bid. 1. p. 51-54) he speaks scornfully of scholasticism, this is but a lapse 
into outworn conventions ; for the historical spirit of Dr. Caird is wholly 
averse to the bitter sarcasm of Swift on the controversy between the Big- 
Endians and Little-Endians, or to Gibbon’s frivolous jest at the theological 
world torn asunder by one little iota. 
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Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Augustine, the filling up 
the great gap in scholasticism—its lack of historical 
culture ; and he gives us details on a host of great names, 
from Bessarion and Pico of Mirandula to our own Cudworth, 
the light of the Cambridge Platonists, two centuries later. 

Book XIV. bears the title of Pseudo-/dealism, and 
narrates the change, of'- which we already have spoken, in 
the meaning of Ideas and Idealism, so that Spinosa, for 
example, to whom Ideas in the old sense, archetypal and 
objective, were a mockery, could himself be called an 
Idealist. Dr. Willmann makes as clear as so abstruse 
a matter will allow, the evil results of the change. If once 
we cast away the middle terms, if once we snap the links 
between Absolute and Finite, between Existence and 
Apprehension, between the Physical and the Moral, we pass 
into a cloud, and lose the light to solve the problems of 
our life. So it came to pass that two great thinkers, 
Descartes and Leibnitz, were unable to advance the cause 
of true philosophy : magni passus sed extraviam. Indeed, 
Descartes had prepared the way for Spinosa, whom 
Leibnitz for all his greatness was unable to overthrow. 
‘¢ Tf there were no monads,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Spinosa would 
be right.” But there were no monads, and thus Spinosa 
was left unhindered to teach that the wise man was his own 
god, and to prepare a grave alike for science and for 
morals. 

An interesting chapter deals with ‘‘ English Pseudo- 
Idealism,” the course from Locke through Berkeley to 
Hume; and then we are fairly in the midst of an age 
which, from its own estimate of itself, may be called Zhe 
Enlightenment.* In part the new time-spirit was a reaction 
against the irrational exaggeration of the Reformers, 
meeting the Protestant sola fides with the new sola ratio, 
and turning the Puritan error of homo totus malus into the 
new error of homo totus bonus. In general, the views of the 
Athenian Sophists, with additions from those of the Stoics 





* We have no word current in English to translate the convenient German 
term Die Aujsklirung. ‘‘ The Age of Rationalism” is too wide a term, 
‘* Voltairianism ” too narrow ; while ‘* The Enlightenment” hardly indicates, 
as the German does, that the illumination was a pretence. 
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and Epicureans, were repeated ; and we find alike in the 
heartless reason of Voltaire and in the morbid emotion of 
Rousseau, the gospel of each man being a law to himself, 
of do as. you like, of self-glorification, of self-deification— 
nt Dieu, nt maitre. 

Was a new Plato to arise to do battle with the new 
Sophists, and reconstruct the fabric of human thought that 
for a second time had been shattered? Some have held, 
some still hold, that this great work was accomplished 
by Kant; in his own time many Christians looked on him 
as a deliverer from the oppression and darkness of the 
Enlightenment ; some Christians even now are thrilled with 
his appeal to the starry heaven above us and the moral law 
within us; and see in him a champion of religion and 
morality, the very antithesis of Voltaire. 

Not so Dr. Willmann, to whom Kant appears in his 
other aspect of the Adleszermalmender, crushing all things 
into dust. He traces in chapter after chapter the origins, 
the progress and the issue of Kant’s Critical Philosophy, 
and shows with pitiless accuracy how he changed the 
meaning of philosophical terms ;* was involved again and 
again in self-contradiction ;+ taught a doctrine incom- 
patible with physical science, witness the long divorce in 
the 19th century of physics from philosophy ;+ and far 
from overthrowing the false unhistorical Enlightenment, was 
himself its very archpriest and culmination.§ In truth 
there is no place in his system for God. By means of 
Kant’s Categories man builds for himself the physical 
world ; by means of the Categorical Imperative man builds 





—_———-— 


* E.g., Noumenon, transcendental, a priori. 

+t £.g. he forbids us to recognise a Cosmos, and yet makes us dependent 
on the Cosmos if we are to know what is, and what is not, the Categorical 
Imperative. 

tFr. Maher shows how in particular physics and astronomy are 
incompatible with Kant’s subjective theory of space and time; and also 
how in general all physical science, e.g., geology, chemistry, and 
physiology, rest on the assumption, which Kant denies, that the laws of 
cognition mirror the laws of real existence (Psychology. Fourth edition. 
p. 120, 269). 

§ Of Rousseau Kant was the follower and admirer, comparing his work 
in the department of morals to the work of Newton in physical science ; 
while Kant was so far the follower of Voltaire as to recommend prayer to 
God in the case of the imperfect and uncultivated, whereas for the 
enlightened to pray would be mere make-believe and absurdity. 
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for himself the moral world; man himself possesses the 
archetypal ideas of all things in his own Mental Forms, 
and all law in his own Autonomous Will; and thus man 
himself is creator and lawgiver, and the source of the true 
and the good—behold the creature enthroned in the place 
of the Creator. 

This searching criticism of the Critical Philosophy has 
aroused violent hostility in Germany, where Kant is held so 
high in honour. Even a comparatively friendly writer, 
Professor Eucken, of Jena, the arch-foe of Haeckel and all 
materialists, disapproves of Dr. Willmann’s treatment of 
Kant as lacking sympathy and intelligence.* And, indeed, 
it might have been better had Dr. Willmann laid more 
stress on the sad surroundings of Kant, the cloud of Pro- 
testant delusions on the one side, the glamour of the 
Enlightenment on the other, the feebleness of the current 
defences both against irreligion and against scepticism, the 
total lack of the historical sense. But in the process of 
destroying an idol it is difficult to be tender; and what the 
opponents of Dr. Willmann have to show is not that he is 
unsympathetic, but inaccurate.t 

But if Kant cannot win Dr. Willmann’s sympathies, it is 
quite otherwise with Kant’s successors, whose painful 
struggles upwards to regain the truth of a real world, to 
link themselves again to the historic past, and to find 
security for kith and kin, for faith and fatherland, are 
narrated with intelligent sympathy. In the Book entitled 
Efforts to recover Ideal Principles, we see, for example, 
how Hegel, though he failed to hear aright the voice of the 
centuries, still awoke men to the need of listening to it ; and 
though his idealism was excessive, still upheld a living 
world that was no mere cobweb of the brain. Again, to 
mention but three names out of many, full justice is done to 
the better side of Géethe, the poet-philosopher; to the work 
of Trendelenburg, the Protestant Aristotelian, and (in the 


_ —— ——- ee 








* **A New Survey of the World's History,” in his Gesammelte Au/fsdtze, 
Leipsig, 1903. 

+ A strong presumption in favour of the accuracy of Willmann is the fact 
that so excellent a writer as Eucken in his pamphlet 7homas Aquinas and 
Kant ; a Struggle between two Worlds (Berlin, 1g01), is driven to rhetoric and 
mist. 
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next Book) to Auguste Comte, who, for all his web of 
phantasms and contradictions, saw the need of the union of 
philosophy and religion. 

Book XVII., Zhe Historical Principle as guiding to 
genuine Idealism, justifies its title. The true historical 
principle recognises a super-sensuous reality, an intelligible 
world ; it looks to what is essential and significant; is a 
reasoned research; knowing that facts are blind without 
theories, and theories empty without facts ; and that behind 
all changes, developments, progressions, is a_ timeless 
background. Not at once, indeed, could this high stand- 
point be reached, or the danger avoided of lapsing into 
relativism, which professed to look simply at the seemingly 
ever changing historical forms, without distinguishing the 
transitory and accidental from the permanent and essential ; 
to look at what was he/d to be lawful and right and true, 
without distinguishing what was lawful and right and true ; 
to look at religions only, not at religion. Still, it was 
healthy to hunger for facts; the denial of any ‘‘ law of 
nature” was no fault if the term was taken, as the historical 
school took it, to be the unhistorical figment of Rousseau ; 
and then the very progress of historical research in religion, 
philosophy, philology, jurisprudence, and social science, 
showed that without the previous light of some principles 
of observation, some criterion forselecting, sifting, sorting the 
innumerable heap of facts, no science was possible, and we 
should ever wander, not seeing the wood for the trees, in 
the dark forest of the phenomenal world. 

The Book ends with a chapter on Traditionalism, which 
was one of the noblest of erroneous theories, and illustrated 
with the names of de Maistre, de Bonald, Gratry, and 
Ventura ; but still an error, turning, as it does, all science 
into theology.* 

Now at last we reach the final Book on Zhe Renewal of 
Idealism, telling us how we have come once more to know 
and to understand our Christian heritage, and how Christian 





* It is unfortunate that de Maistre should sometimes be held as typical 
of Catholic thought ; so by Dr. Caird, Evolution of Theol.,i., p. 10. With 
de Bonald and his greatness, the English reader has been made familiar by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward in W. C. Ward and the Catholic Revival, pp. 96-100, and 
in his recent Problems and Persons, pp. 172-173: 
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intellectual life wears the two-fold aspect of Idealism and 
Realism. The three concluding chapters bear the three 
significant titles, ‘* Modern Science in Touch with Christian 
Realism,” ‘‘ Ideal Principles the very Life of Science,” and 
‘‘Tdeal Principles the very Bond of Society.”” These 
chapters point to a double conclusion. First, we need no 
new philosophy other than the development and perfecting 
of that philosophia perennis whose course we can trace from 
Pythagoras to Suarez, and whose setting to rise speedily 
again was but as the brief sunset of an arctic summer. 
Thus, if we imagine a great antagonism between the modern 
and the medizval spirit, we set logic and history at defiance. 
For, first, there is no one modern spirit, nor one medizval, 
but many; and then the admirable conquests of modern 
science require as their very foundation the Christian 
Realism which owes much of its development precisely to 
medieval times. Again, those specialists in physical 
science, who have driven away metaphysical notions from 
the front door, are compelled to smuggle them in at the 
back door in the guise of hypotheses : we must of necessity 
be equipped with principles of some sort, bad principles if 
not good. And for historical science, no less than physical, 
to bid the worker cast away all ‘‘ presuppositions,” is like 
bidding the farmer till the ground without implements, or 
the soldier to fight without weapons. 

The second conclusion from these final chapters is the 
need of ideal principles, not only for our intellectual, but 
for our social peace. Indeed, there is a striking analogy 
between the effects of tampering with the foundations of 
right reason and tampering with the foundations of society. 
If man is merely a highly-bred beast, life a mere mechanism, 
morality our mere will, the world our mere conception, 
what obligations have we to parents or brethren, to wife or 
children, to home or country? Listen one moment more 
to Dr. Willmann :— 

‘* Nationality is an organic principle realised as an 
historical force binding man to man with a thousand 
threads in a given country and given time. But whatever 
is historical depends on the transcendent and _ super- 
historical, whatever happens in time depends on the time- 
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less, and derives thence all its worth and force. Nationality 
is Humanity in such and such a form; its moral code is a 
specification of Morality, its law is the form in which it 
strives to correspond with /ustice, its intellectual life is 
Truth in a particular delineation.’’* 

But if we say to ideal principles, Begone with you, then 
perforce we must exchange the sacred and golden guidance 
of our moral insight, in Plato’s language, for the harsh and 
iron guidance of our cravings. And whereas ideal prin- 
ciples form a means of union with our fellow-men, our 
cravings are a means of severance, and take the two chief 
shapes of the striving after our enrichment and the asser- 
tion of our independence—covetousness and lawlessness 
they were called by the Greeks. How they acted in Greece 
we can read in the pages of Polybius; how they are acting 
in our modern world we can discern in the looming danger 
of an unprincipled plutocracy coming face to face with a 
reckless democracy. 

So at least it seems to the present writer, to whom has 
fallen the task of making known to English readers this 
great History of Idealism. And if he has fulfilled the task 
imperfectly, let some slight portion of the blame rest with 
our practiced writers in philosophy, who have left Dr. 
Willmann’s work so long unheeded, and have been silent 
when a new star has appeared in the intellectual firmament. 


CHARLES S. DEVAS. 











* Vol. iii., p. 949. 
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Art. VIIL—IN AN EAST END LANE. 


HE lane lay off the main thoroughfare, like some 

sluggish back-water out of the stream of life. There 

was a look of stagnation about it. That was in the day 

time. But when night came on a thousand fiends crept 

down the lane and stirred up the slime in its depths, until 
it exhaled the vapours of death. 

On leaving the main road the lane measured some 
fifteen feet across. But further along it became twisted, 
and then tailed off into nothing. Morally speaking, this 
was the weak end of the lane. 

In its over-crowded hovels there was much suffering and 
some discontent. As for the occupations of its denizens, 
they differed with the individual. “There were purveyors 
of cats’ meat and ‘‘wakers-up”; politicians and bottle- 
washers ; slop hands and dock hands ; stump orators and 
rope-walk girls; while a few dealt in fish, and one was 
‘‘in the public line.” At first I thought he might have 
been called to the bar, but it transpired subsequently that 
he merely served behind it. He was undoubtedly a person 
of importance ; and being our only professional man, he 
represented the blue blood of the lane. 

As for myself, | was merely a unit in a neighbouring 
settlement ; but as a social worker I used to receive a 
certain number of confidences. 

On going along the lane one day I saw a woman 
standing at the door of her hovel. Her dress was in rags 
and her hair hung over her eyes in untidy wisps. 

‘‘Come in,” she whispered, ‘‘for ’e’s bad.” And she 
beckoned me in with a grimy hand. I followed her 
through the damp passage and into a squalid room. 

9 
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A man sat before an empty grate with despair written 
in his eyes. Crouching together in another corner were 
three wizened children, who looked at me with wistful 
eyes, while the man stared before him seeing nothing. 

‘‘Well!” ejaculated the woman, with an attempt to 
rouse him. ‘‘ W’y don’t yer pass the time o’ day?” 
Whereupon the man thrust out his hand mechanically. 

‘‘Dunno’ wot’s ’appenin’ to me,” he said in apology, 
‘for I’ve been settin’ ere since mornin’ thinkin’ an’ 
thinkin’.” 

He passed his hand wearily across his forehead. ‘‘ Seems 
like as if I’m going silly,” he added fragmentarily. 

His wife pushed a chair towards me. 

‘‘T’m afraid things are bad at the docks,” I said, as I sat 
down beside him. 

‘‘ The docks is empty,” he murmured hoarsely, ‘‘an’ 
theer ain’t no work nowhere. An’ ’tain’t as if I was the 
on’y one out of a job, for theer’s ’undreds of ’em on the 
look out. Yer sees ’em in the mornin’ long afore it’s light, 
down be the docks. They lines up the way, an’ theer they 
stands strainin’ theer eyes in the darkness in ’opes of a 
boat comin’ up. But theer’s precious few boats these 
times. An’ then,” he added, ‘‘even ev yer gang do ’ave 
the luck ter be took on—yer can’t ’elp thinkin’ o’ yer pals 
wot’s left, fur they’ve got a wife an’ childer at home same 
as you. Yuss,” he continued after a pause, ‘‘ the trade 
‘as gone. Some ter Antwerp an’ some ter Germany— 
all ter them furrin’ ports ; an’ wot’s ter ‘appen ter the dock 
‘ands in the lane, Gawd on’y knows! No work—an’ no 
hope neither,” said the man bitterly. ‘* An’ that is the 
‘ardest part of it. W’y! it makes yer feel as ev theer’s 
nothink ter live fur. Wot it is, ter sit ’ere in this room 
an’ listen ter the childer cryin’ fur bread—w’en yer’ve 
pawned every think already.” He paused. ‘‘It jes’ 
makes a man want ter cut ’is own throat.” 

‘* A suicide is a coward,” I said steadily. 

‘*°Ow’s that?” asked the man with dull eyes. 

‘* Because,” I said, ‘‘he puts upon his wife’s shoulders 
the burden that was too heavy for him.  Isn’t that 
cowardice ?” 
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‘‘That’s true,” he answered slowly, ‘‘ wen yer thinks of 
it. Buta man don’t allus stop ter think. . . . I tried 
to’ang myself once.” He looked at me furtively, where- 
upon I nodded, and he went on. 

‘¢Yuss, put a rope rahnd me neck an’ tied it ter a rafter 
in the hattic. I was nearly done fur when the perlice cut 
me dahn. She fetched’ me in,” he added, as he jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. ‘‘ An’ arter{that I was ’ad 
up before the Magistrate, but ’e on’y give meya couple 
o days, ‘cos the missus promised as_ she’d look 
arter me.” 

‘‘Yuss,” ejaculated the woman, ‘‘an’ ’e won’t never go 
inter that attic now—not for nothink! Fur ’is ’ead ’as been 
queer ever since. An’,” said she, as if the object of her 
criticism were a hundred miles away, ‘‘’e’s thet suspicious, 
yer wouldn’t b’lieve. W’y! ef 1 combs me/air or goes ter 
wash me face ’e ups an’ sez ter me, ‘None o’ that!’ ’e 
sez. ‘ W’oare yer going ter meet?’ sez ’e.”’ 

I looked with fresh interest at the dishevelled figure. 
Her face was black. 

‘* When did you wash last?” I enquired. 

She put her hands on her hips and considered. 

‘*'W’en was it?” she asked, turning to her husband. 

‘““W’y ! I dunno ter theday,” he replied conscientiously, 
‘* but wasn’t it—a Toosday week ?”’ 

She thought back a minute. 

‘* Toosd’y week it were,” responded the woman, ‘fur 
be the same token, ’twere the same day as yer sister come 
in here and hit yer over the ’ead wid the tea tray : the day 
wot she broke yer chiny dinner service.” 

The man groaned at the recollection. 

‘* Yuss,” said the woman, turning to me, ‘‘’e saved up 
fur months and months fur ter get that theer dinner 
service. He were fair set on it. W’y! it were like one o’ 
the childer to ’im. An’ ’is sister knoo it too. But she 
wanted ter pick a quarrel wid ’im ; an’ she was wild, cos ’e 
sez as ’e wouldn’t fight wid no woman. So she ’it ’im over 
the ’ead wid the tea-tray, an’ afore ’e cud stop er she smashes 
the chiny dinner service wot ’e’d saved up ter buy : 

** Drunk, I suppose ?” 
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‘‘As drunk,” she answered, ‘‘as yer cud wish any 
woman ter be.” 


There was a dear soul living at No. 44. She was one of 
the good women of the lane. By that I do not mean that 
she was a church-goer. But she did go occasionally, 
which was more than could be said of many. 

Then she got ill, and I used to go and sit with her. The 
room measured perhaps ten feet by twelve, and four people 
lived—or starved—in it; while a double bed monopolised 
most of the space and constituted the bulk of the furniture. 
All day long the sick woman occupied the bed, and at 
night she shared it with three others. Thus she passed 
her days staring at two rusty bed-posts and three grimy 
walls. She never complained, but she looked weary of 
the filth and squalour of the tenement, and wearier still 
of the sound of human wickedness. For she could over- 
hear the voices in the lane. 

‘* Do you sleep at night?” I once asked her. 

‘‘Ah! Who is it can sleep in the lane?” replied 
the woman. ‘‘Fur the fightin’ an’ the cussin’ ahtside 
is enuff ter put the sleep from yer.” She paused. ‘‘’Tis 
more like devils they are! Gawd ’elp me for sayin’ it, 
but ‘tis the truth I do be talkin’. Last night,” she 
continued, ‘‘there was a fight—an’ shure theer’s a many! 
But ’twas a woman from the tenements wot was quarrellin’ 
wid a man on the next landin’. Yer cud ’ear the voices 
risin’ an’ fallin’ in the lane till yer’d think they’d never 
"ave done. An’ arter that the two of ’em comes ahtside ter 
finish the row. Soo’ course the neighbours all opens the 
winders fur ter see the end o’ the fight. An wid that yer 
cud ’ear the sound of blows comin’ up between the curses. 
Shure !—’tis the Almighty as ’as the patience,” she added 
with philosophy. 

So she used to lie there by night and by day and wait 
for my coming in the hope that perchance I would tell her 
of other lands, when she would forget the lane for awhile 
and live in a dream world that was filled with sunshine. 

‘Where shall we go to-day?” I’d ask her as I! took 
possession of the rickety chair. 
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‘‘ Any wheer aht o’ the lane,” she’d answer wearily. 
‘* Can’t yer be tellin’ about them mountains wot’s covered 
wid snow, or them palaces or churches wot’s yer’ve see’d 
in furrin’ parts? for never did I ’ear tell of the like of ’em.”’ 

So we used to travel by land and by sea over the 
mountains and through the valleys until we reached 
perhaps a marble palace, or a holy shrine in some far 
off land. 

Sometimes we would go along the Appian way to visit 
the little chapel which commemorates the legend Domzne 
guo Vadis, and on where the great Acquaduct stretches 
across the Roman Campagna. And then leaving the 
blue sky and the warm sunlight, we would take the 
steps to the right that descend into the Catacombs, and 
there groping about in the darkness we would visit the 
tombs of the martyrs who had died when time was young. 

Another day we would find ourselves in the fair City of 
Flowers, and standing at the corner of a sun-lit piazza we 
used to watch the dead being carried through the streets of 
modern Florence. We could hear the passers-by murmur 
a prayer in pity; and as the procession wound through the 
narrow Tuscan street we saw that the coffin was borne by 
the Spirit of Charity. No pauper funeral was this, nor 
did any workhouse official hustle the mourners. For the best 
blood in the land performed the last sad offices. It was the 
Patricians of Tuscany who were laying to rest an outcast 
of the city. So the hooded figures passed on bearing their 
burden, and a taper flickered in each unknown hand as the 
solemn strains of the A/iserere rose up in supplication for 
the soul of the departed. 

‘Thus was the East End lane forgotten ; and as the dying 
woman lay with numbed limbs on the awful tenement bed, 
her eyes glowed with an unearthly light while she followed 
me hither and thither in these spirit journeys of ours as 
if she were a soul set free. 

Then the woman died. And for nine days the dead body 
lay in the small squalid room, and for nine nights there 
was a ‘‘ wake” in the tenement. 


I remember one afternoon going along the lane when 
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I was accosted by a woman with touzled hair, and her 
sleeves tucked up. She was leaning against a door-post 
under the evident belief that time was made for slaves. 
We had some desultory conversation, after which I veered 
round to essentials. 

‘“‘T wish,” I said amicably, ‘‘that you'd let more of 
your children go to church.” 

She did not alter her position. She only shook her head. 

‘*Wishes I could—straight!” she replied; ‘‘ but their 
father might get to ’ear of it, an’ then wheer’d I be?” 

‘‘But,” I protested, ‘‘two of them do come every 
Sunday.” 

‘“Yuss,” said she, ‘‘that’s ’cos I promised yer as I 
wouldn’t do nuthink to hinder ’em. Wot I sez is this, 
if they likes ter take the risk o’ bein’ found out, it ain’t 
nuthink ter me. But theer father would ’alf murder 
‘em ev ’e waster ’ear it! An’ they knows it too. W’y! 
yer'd laugh,” continued the woman, ‘‘ev yer cud see them 
two of a Sunday mornin’. ’Tis barely seven when they 
begins ter get up—afear’d o’ bein’ late, an’ the childer’s 
Mass not till 10 o’clock! an’ they dresses theeselves as 
quiet as yer please so as not to wake their father, an’ they 
creeps aht tergither, them two little things, Jim an’ ’Arriet, 
an’ they walks the streets till it’s time for church.” The 
woman seemed amused at the eccentricities of her progeny. 

‘‘Why would your husband ill-treat them for practising 
their religion?” I asked. 

‘‘Me ’usband,” replied the touzled figure, ‘‘is agin 
church-goin’ in gineral. "E don’t never go nowheer ’isself 
an’ ’e won't let no one else go neither. He’s hinglish,” 
said she, by way of explanation. ‘‘An’ theer you are,” 
she concluded with a gesture of finality. 

‘Is Annie at work?” I next asked. 

‘*Yuss, thank Gawd,” she responded. ‘‘She got the 
sack a fortnight ago from the rope walk, but she was took 
on at the bag-makin’ a week ago come Friday.”’ 

‘‘ How’s her young man?” I enquired. 

‘‘Right enuff,” was the stolid rejoinder. This was 
followed by a pause in which I learnt a little. 

‘¢ Tell yer wot it is,” said the woman suddenly, ‘‘I don’t 
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‘old wid Annie’s young man, an’ I told Annie so, plain and 
straight. But, Lord love yer, yer might as well talk ter 
the wall, fur Annie is that dead set on ’im that she won’t 
‘ear nuthink agin ’im. Well, any’ow, sez I ter ’er last 
Saturday, ‘’ow did yer come be the black eye?’”’ 

‘“©Twere in a fight wid them Brannigan girls in the 
alley,’ sez Annie quite glib.” 

‘*But I knew better,” said the figure in the doorway ; 
‘so I sez ter ’er, I sez, ‘Look ’ere, my gel,’ I sez, ‘if a 
young man will give yer a black eye w’en ’e’s only walkin’ 
out wid yer, wot won't ’e do w’en ’e’s married yer?’ But 
theer,” said the woman, ‘‘ev ’e was fifty times wuss, 
Annie’d stand by ’im.” | 

‘‘Did yer be ’earin’ of the row about the music ’all?” 
she asked me. 

I shook my head. 

‘‘May heaven presarve us from the like of it,” she 
ejaculated, ‘‘fur ’er father made a rare to do about it. 
"Twas this way. Annie’s young man arst ‘er to go wid 
‘im to a music ’all. So Annie sez ter me as she wouldn’t 
be back till late, an’ I sez all right—thinkin’ as ’er father’d 
be out. But as bad luck would ’ave it, ’e come ’ome from 
the public earlier’n usual, an’ sez ’e, ‘ Wheer’s Annie?’ 
sez ’e.” 

‘** Out at a music ’all,’ I sez.” 

** Wid that ’e was mad, fur the drink was in’im. Think 
’e’'d go to bed—not ’im. ’E cussed an’ ’e swore, an’ 
theer was me all of a tremble as I ’eard Annie lift the 
latch o’ the door. An’ no sooner did she come in than ’er 
father set on ’er. ‘E beat ’er somethink cruel. An’ the 
langwidge! Gawd ’elp us,” murmured the woman, “fur 
it makes yer flesh creep ter ’ear ’im. But,” she continued, 
‘*’twere no use me sayin’ nuthink. So wen’e was tired o’ 
beatin’ ’er—fur ’e couldn’t make Annie cry—’e went ter bed. 
But Annie set up all night wid ’er best things on.” 

‘* Why did she keep her best things on?” 

‘‘°’Cos if she’d ’ave took ’em off,” said the woman, ‘‘’er 
father would ’ave pawned ’em all afore mornin’ jes’ ter spite 
‘er! fur ’e’s allus been ’ard on Annie; never could abear 
‘er, never since she were born !”’ 
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There was a favourite top attic further along, which I used 
to frequent, where a man and woman sat at work. They 
were tailoring hands, and while they stitched they used 
to discuss divers matters with me. 

‘* Yer didn’t never be knowin’ Micky Malone—did yer ?” 
and the tailor’s needle was suspended in mid-air. 

‘* Who was he?”’ I asked in return. 

‘*°E were a slop ’and.” Then the man paused. 

‘‘ What became of him?” I enquired. 

‘‘ Well,” said the tailor slowly, ‘‘’e got into a bit o’ 
trouble—wid the perlice. And the long and the short 
of it were,” said the man, hurrying over the details of 
the prosecution, ‘‘that ’e was ’ad up in the Court, an’,” he 
added ‘‘a greater miscarriage o’ justice theer never was 
—not even in a Hinglish court!” 

‘‘W’y,” interpolated the woman, ‘‘a dacinter man niver 
lived in the lane!” 

‘*Yuss,” continued the man, ‘‘and ’e ’ad to appear in 
the public dock jes’ like a common felon. An’ ev yer'll 
b’lieve me,” said the tailor impressively, while he peered 
over the edge of a waistcoat, ‘‘the judge were that agin’ 
‘im that ’e give ’im two years ’ard! Wot do yer think 
o that fur the administration o’ justice?” 

The woman here bit off a length of cotton and put the 
reel down with a snap. 

‘“Them judges is vagabonds,” she said with warmth. 

I was about to sink my principles and acquiesce in this 
statement when a dim vision rose up in my mind’s eye of my 
own father arrayed in his judicial wig and gown. The awk- 
wardness of the situation seemed suddenly to occur to the 
man, for he turned to his wife and said with some abruptness : 

‘«Theer’s hexceptions to hevery rule!” 

‘‘Thet’s as may be,” was the cautious reply. 

‘*T admit,” said I evasively, ‘‘ that the Bench ought to be 
obsolete, for in the time of King Alfred it was the people, 
and not the judges, who guarded the public honour. But 
now-a-days,” I said, ‘‘no man would hang up a bracelet 
in a tree—except he insured it.” 

‘* Thrue fur ye,” said the tailor, who had not caught the 
drift of the reasoning. 
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‘‘Did you never hear of the Scotchman,” I asked, 
‘‘ whose practice it was to keep the Sabbath and anything 
else he could lay his hands on?” The tailor chuckled. 
‘‘T mention this seriously,” I said, ‘‘just to illustrate what 
is now a common principle of life. Only now-a-days I 
fancy that the Sabbath is at a discount.” 

‘‘ Yer right theer,” answered the tailor with vigour, ‘‘ fur 
the lane is alive wid hathens an’ Jews—bad luck to ’em all!” 


It was towards evening as I groped my way up the 
rickety staircase of another tenement house, where a woman 
and her children lived in an upperroom. Not long ago the 
three of them had existed for two days on tuppence-half- 
penny worth of biscuits. It was then that I discovered them. 
The woman worked for a slop-tailor. Just now she owed 
two weeks’ rent, and the Jew landlord threatened to put her 
things in the open-court. So I hastened upstairs, for I had 
brought her help. But when I saw the woman I feared to 
tell her the good news. She was sitting at a table with her 
hands in her lap and despair at her heart. Never had I 
seen such a look of apathy in any human face. It was the 
hopeless, haggard look that creeps into a mother’s eyes 
when her fatherless bairns cry in vain for food. 

‘*You have known great sorrow,” I began gently; ‘‘can 
you bear a little joy?” 

The woman gazed at me with dull eyes. My words had 
no meaning for her. I even doubted if she had heard me. 

‘*T have brought you some news,” I said presently. 

She roused himself. News! and for her? A quick light 
leapt up into her eyes and her breath came and went. She 
waited with parted lips. 

‘‘A friend has sent you a week’s rent,” and I put 
half-a-crown into her hand. 

The money fell through her fingers and rolled into her 
lap unheeded. She sat motionless, saying nothing. Buta 
strained frightened look came into her eyes, as though her 
brain reeled. After a few moments she took up the coin 
absently and felt it. It seemed to feel heavy—heavier than 
the coin of adream. Then she passed her fingers round 
its crinkled edge, and turned it over in her open palm. 
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Suddenly she seemed to awake. She glanced at me 
with a hunted look, and her fingers closed over the money. 
Then, without uttering a word, she spread out her arms 
on the bare table, and sinking her head on her arms she 
sobbed—absolutely sobbed—for joy. 

I dared not tell her the rest: that there was another half- 
crown to come, for she looked ill, and I was afraid. So 
laying it down on the table I stole away in the dusk, with 
something tugging at my heart-strings. 


On a doorstep further up the lane sat a small boy. He 
was rather a friend of mine, and his name was Peter. Peter 
might have been three years old. But it always surprised me 
that he should have got so very dirty in the time. ‘‘’Ullo!” 
said Peter casually, as if I had been one of his own age. 

‘Qh, hullo!” I responded in the same spirit, while I 
gazed down upon this grimy atom of humanity. ‘*‘ What 
is your father doing?” 

‘*’EKs drunk,” said Peter comprehensively. 

‘* How is your mother?” was my next inquiry. 

‘* Drunk,” was the stolid reply. So Peter sat unwashed 
on the doorstep and meditated at leisure on the mono- 
tonous ways of man. 


In a hovel at the far end of the lane I got into conversation 
with a man. 

‘‘Yuss,” he exclaimed with warmth, ‘‘ wot I sez is this— 
that all men ’as equal rights, therefore they ought ter 
"ave a equal chance.”’ 

** What do you want?” I asked. 

‘‘T want ’em ter start fair,’’ said he. 

‘‘But they did,” I answered—‘‘in the Garden of 
Eden.” 

‘¢ Dunno’ nothink abaht no Gardens o’ Edom,’ 


’ 


muttered 


the man. ‘‘ But what I do know is this, as the fruits o’ the 
earth is for all alike !”’ 

‘‘ Supposing,” I said reflectively, ‘‘that you were neither 
a fool nor a knave?” 

The man looked resentful at the bare supposition. 

‘Well! wot if I aint,” was his surly rejoinder. 
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‘*Then,” I said, ‘‘ according to the theory of the survival 
of the fittest, you would do better than the fool and less 
well than the knave. Therefore, solong as there are on the 
earth the wise man, the fool and the knave, there must be 
inequality.” 

‘‘That’s right enuff in its way,” he said with a sneer ; 
‘*but wheer do the justice o’ Gawd come in?” 

‘*As for that,” I said, ‘‘I thought it was decided long 
ago, ‘that if the ways of God were to be justified, there 
must be a future state.’ ” 

‘“‘Ah! That's religion !” he protested. 

‘“No,” I said, ‘‘it is Plato. He said that before he 
died—a few thousand years ago.” 

‘‘Well,” said the man, ‘‘all that I kin say is, that ’ev ’e 
‘ad lived now, ’e’d ’ave known more.” 

I laughed. ‘‘ You forget the warning of the sage— 
‘Be not more wise than it behoveth thee to be wise—lest 
thou become foolish.’ ” 

‘* W’o sez that?” he asked cautiously. 

‘Solomon !” I answered. 

The man eyed me askance. The name sounded 
suspicious. But as there was no good blinking the fact, 
I took my courage in both hands. 

‘* Solomon was a good Jew,” I said firmly. 

‘‘A Jew!” reiterated the man, and his expression grew 
hard. ‘* Yer talk ter me of a Jew, w’en the lane is full of 
‘em!’ Who’s ter blame fur the over-crowdin’? Who 
runs the ‘sweat’ shops? Whoraises the rents?—yuss ! 
an’ squeezes the ‘key money’? Who but the dirty foreign 
Jew! Do yer know what'll ’appen,” he asked fiercely, 
‘an’ that afore long? W’y! the Jews will be drove 
out o’ the lane!” He stopped; then gave a harsh laugh. 
‘Out o’ the lane an’ out o’ the land—livin’ or dead, wot 
matter! Fur ’tis the Jews as takes the bread out of the 
mouth of the Christians. Now yesterday,” continued the 
man, ‘‘I see’d a woman come along ’ere an’ she looked 
like death. An’ I sez ter ’er, wot ’ave yer bein’ doin’? 
I sez.” 

‘« « Sellin’ my life’s blood ter the Jew,’ sez she. ‘ Workin’ 
in ‘is sweat-shop fur starvation pay—the curse o’ the 
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Almighty be on ’im’! sez she, an’ ’er eyes burned like 
fire. ‘Yuss’! sez she, ‘an’ when I’d caught me ’and 
in the steam-machine, I calls out, fur I thought as I was 
killed. But nobody ’ad no time to heed, fur they was 
workin’ wid theer heads down—workin’ like a string o’ lost 
souls—s/avin’ fur the Jew!’ An’ then,” said the man in 
conclusion, ‘‘the parsons comes dahn the lane, an’ they 
tells us as theer’s a hell beyond wot lasts for ever. Ain’t 
it hell enough in the lane?” he asked bitterly. ‘‘ Yuss,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ an’ wid devils ter spare!” 


Not long after this, I remember being awakened one 
night by a stifled cry of murder. It came from the hovels 
that lay beyond the Settlement. It was my district that 
stretched away to the left; and as I got up and groped 
my way to the window I wondered sadly who were the 
combatants. Butthe sounds had now ceased, and it seemed 
as if the city of hovels that lay out in the darkness were 
like some horrible monster that was stricken with the 
blight of death. 

And a loneliness crept over me: the loneliness of a 
metropolis wherein are housed five million souls. For the 
five million souls were silent, and it seemed to me it was 
like a city of tombs. 

Then my thoughts drifted, and I pondered over what 
Coventry Patmore says when he speaks of Creation as 
being a great concerted piece in which every creature 
glorifies his Maker; and in the stillness of the night I 
thought of the many voices that go to make up the sublime 
harmonies of the earth. For does not Nature speak, 
whether it be in the meadow or the mountain; in the 
ocean or the cloud? Or take the wood violets in the 
spring time, or the dainty snowdrops that emerge from 
the sad brown earth. Do not each proclaim that the work 
of His Hands is good? Or watch the albatross in mid- 
ocean. Does he not glory in the might of his Maker 
as with outstretched wings he caresses the storm? Or listen 
to the long sweep of the waves. Do they suggest no force 
but their own when they toss the liner of 10,000 tons as if 
it were the veriest cockle-shell? Or if these many voices 
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strike no chord of sympathy in your heart, go further afield 
and give ear to the soft call of the wild. Can you not 
hear the lonely earth throb with the gladness of being ? 
Listen! for the night-wind is playing with the wattle, 
and the pines are whispering to the mountains, and the 
scent of the eucalyptus steals up the gully. A parroquet 
screams in a distant gum tree—perhaps a flying ‘possum 
has disturbed his rest. There are green locusts in the 
valley, you can hear them calling, calling to the darkness. 
A twig stirs. Some clumsy iguana has trodden upon 
it. Or perchance it is a wallaby that hops down the 
mountain track. Do you not hear his tail brush against 
the dry bracken? And all the while the low hum of insect 
life steals out from the underwood, and creeping up from 
the deep valley, where live the night echoes, comes the 
ceaseless Song of the Creek. It is singing in sweet cadence 
to the fern trees, and as one listens it seems to fall into the 
rhythm of the Psalm, ‘‘ de torrente in via bibet, propterea 
exaltabit caput.” And, as if in thanksgiving for the 
welcome moisture, each great fern looks up and is glad; 
while towering aloft into the azure sky, like some giant 
of the earth, the mighty mountain bares its head in 
presence of its God. ‘‘ For His Majesty hath covered the 
heavens, and the earth is full of His praise.” 

So I sat by the half-open window and thought of the 
symphony of worship in which all creation joined, and 
then I strained my ears for the voice of man. Ait first 
I could hear no sound. But by and bye as I listened the 
echoes stole out from the crowded hovels, and out over the 
tops of the tenements. Alas! for humanity; alas! for 
Christianity. No Hymn of Praise was heard. 

From the depths of the lane rose up volume after volume 
of human curses, and the blasphemy that went up to 
Heaven was like the foulest vapour from out of the Pit. 
Every now and again discordant voices of anger and 
hatred rose and fell; while as time wore on each man’s 
hand was raised against his fellow, and the name of 
Woman was trailed in the mire. For the Demon of Drink 
had laid waste this land, and his were the souls of men. 
And as I reflected on the lost harmonies of civilization, 
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lo! the stars became blurred, and the sky was shrouded 
in clouds. And presently the rain fell from heaven in 
great single drops, as it might be in sorrow. I stretched 
out my hand, and they splashed into my open palm. 

Then I said to the Spirit of the Night, ‘‘ What think 
you—are these perchance the tears of the Angels of God ?” 

But the darkness gave back no answer, though the 
night-wind sobbed in the trees. 


May F. QUINLAN. 























Art. VIIIL—THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF 
ARMENIA. 


Die Katholische Kirche in Armenien. Ihre Begriindung 
und Entwicklung vor der Trennung. in Bettrag zur 
Christlichen Kirchen-und Kulturgeschichte. Von 
SIMON WEBER, Doktor der Theologie, A.O. Professor 
der Apologetik zu Freiburg i. Br. Freiburg im Breis- 
gau: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 1903. 


F late years the ancient land of Armenia has attracted 
() a considerable share of attention. The sufferings of 
the Christians in that distracted country have long been 
one of the chief factors in the constantly recurring Eastern 
question. And here, as once in the case of Bulgaria, we 
find the familiar tale of Turkish tyranny, the rumours of 
Russian intervention, the illusory projects of reform, and 
the hopeless schemes of conspirators, frustrated by inter- 
necine feuds or darkened by the shadow of some grim 
tragedy. It is true that, for a time, the centre of distur- 
bance seems to have been shifted to Macedonia, and even 
that latest Turkish entanglement is well nigh forgotten 
while the eyes of all are turned to the wider war that is 
raging in the further East. But as some recent sinister 
reports may serve to remind us, there is still an Armenian 
question, which at any moment may enter on some fresh 
and more critical phase, and prove a grave danger to the 
peace of Europe. 

And behind all this national and political trouble there 
remains the old problem of the religious divisions. Where 
can it allend? What is to be the future fate of the Armenian 
Church and nation? Will Russian arms bring the long- 
delayed deliverance ; or can Western diplomacy find some 
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more peaceful solution? Must the Armenian Church 
remain in its lonely independence and isolation? Will 
it share the fortunes of Russian orthodoxy? Or is there 
any hope of a final reunion with Catholic Christendom ? 

These are questions that may well awaken a deep interest 
in the minds of thoughtful Catholics. But the problem is 
one of no mean difficulty ; for, unfortunately, the wide field 
of Armenian history is involved in hopeless obscurity and 
confusion ; and some clear and adequate knowledge of the 
past is an indispensable condition for understanding the 
present aright, or for forming any probable estimate of the 
future. For this reason the reader will turn with natural 
interest to a book which offers a dispassionate and scientific 
study of the story of early Armenian Christianity. 

There is more reason for giving a warm welcome to such 
a work, because in earlier days the subject has hardly 
received sufficient attention at the hands of historians. 
For in spite of its painful prominence in recent years, it 
may be safely said that we have hitherto paid too little 
heed to the stirring story of the Armenian nation ; and 
with the exception of those who have made it a matter of 
special study, our knowledge of its history is strangely 
fragmentary and imperfect. The general reader may be 
familiar with the fact that the main body of the Armenian 
nation forms one of the separated Churches of the East, 
having a liturgical language and a rite of its own; and 
some visitors to Rome may have witnessed the ceremonies 
of the Uniat Armenians. But for the most part the 
history and literature of this ancient race are probably less 
known than those of the more distant'Copts and Syrians. 

The classic student, indeed, may recall some memories 
of the tale of Tigranes and his fateful struggles with 
Pompey and Lucullus; and lovers of modern English 
literature have at least had some elementary lessons in 
the language; for have they not lingered with delight 
on that strange love scene in the dingle, where Lavengro 
teaches Isopel Berners the first rudiments of Armenian 
grammar? But there are probably few who have formed 
a clear conception of the place of the Armenians in the 
great family of nations, of the wealth and importance of 
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their ancient literature, or of the momentous events of their 
tragic history. Even the Syrians, with whom the Ar- 
menians were at one time closely associated, may well 
seem to be nearer to us; for their kinship with the Jews 
and their connection with the Holy Land must make their 
position more readily intelligible. But who and what are 
the Armenians? 

It is only since the birth of modern philological 
science that this question has found a satisfactory solution. 
When the labours of Schlegel and Bopp had established 
the unity of the Aryan race and the fundamental identity 
of the Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, 
Slavonic and Lithuanian languages, it soon became 
apparent that the Armenian conformed to the same laws, 
and must needs form a member of the same family. For 
some time there was a difficulty in determining its precise 
place in the group; but it is now recognised that it should 
more properly be classed with the European, rather than 
with the Indian or Iranian languages. In some respects it 
seems to be nearer to the Slavonic than to any other 
members of the family, a fact that has some significance in 
view of the political and religious relations with Russia. 
But, on the other hand, there are some striking and curious 
points of resemblance to the Celtic idioms of Western 
Europe, and Borrow’s comparison with the Irish is not 
without some warrant. 

In these comparisons the presence of the same principles 
of phonology has far more force than the mere resemblance 
or coincidence of particular words, such as those cited by 
Borrow. Perhaps the most striking instance is the loss of 
initial P, a peculiarity found both in Irish and in Armenian. 
Thus, to take a familiar example, the Irish for ‘‘full”’ is Zan, 
a word known to mere Saxons by the refrain of the Crush- 
keen lawn ; and in Armenian, /mzm means ‘‘I fill.” In like 
manner, the Irish At¢hazr (father) corresponds to the 
Armenian Hajr. So again, the guttural termination 
of the second person plural in Armenian verbs has its 
counterpart in the similar forms found in Welsh and 
Cornish. As a curious instance of the diverse affinities 
of the Armenian, we may take the words Zearn A stovats 
10 
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(the Lord God). The first of these naturally recalls the 
Irish Zighearna; but for a counterpart to the second we 
must betake ourselves to the language of the Zend 
Avesta. 

It may seem that we are allowing ourselves to be led 
away from our immediate subject by the fascinations of 
philology; and the reader, especially one who has no taste 
for these matters, may well ask what all this has to do with 
the history of the ancient Armenian Church and its doc- 
trinal divisions. Well, it will at least help us with an 
instructive illustration. For, in truth, the results obtained 
by the modern science of comparative philology may well 
serve to show us some of the chief advantages to be gained 
by studying the story of the separated Eastern Churches. 
When the same roots are found, with whatever minute 
modifications, in the widely sundered branches of the 
Aryan family, the scientific philologist rightly regards this 
as a plain proof that the words in question and the ideas 
they express were the common property of all the branches 
of the race before the distant days of their first separation ; 
and, in like manner, the agreement of the long separated 
Copts and Syrians and Armenians with the doctrines of the 
Western Church attests the antiquity of those doctrines, 
and plainly shows that they must, at the least, be older 
than the schism of the fifth century. 

This reflection reminds us how we may find fresh evi- 
dence in support of Catholic doctrine, as we study the story 
of these Eastern Churches that have been so long severed 
from the centre of ecclesiastical unity. In matters of 
literary criticism, some good judges attach special weight 
to the approval of foreigners who are presumably free 
from those merely local influences that often cause a pass- 
ing popularity ; and it has been said, with some truth, that 
foreign nations are a contemporaneous posterity. With 
yet greater justice we may say that the separated Churches 
of the East are a contemporaneous antiquity, and the same 
principle will also apply in some degree to the fragmentary 
creeds of more modern sects in regions nearer home, as 
well as to the ancient systems of Oriental religion. For all 
of them bear some testimony to the truth, though the 
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remnants of the original revelation may be overlaid with 
human error. 

But we are tempted to add that there is yet another lesson 
which the Catholic theologian may not disdain to learn 
from the modern science of philology. Among the many 
follies and passions that disturb the course of human 
history few have done more deadly harm than the deep-set 
hatred of rival races. This feeling very commonly finds: 
expression in a contemptuous treatment of those who 
speak in strange tongues. We all know how Greeks and 
Romans looked down on the Gauls and Goths as outer 
barbarians; and something of the same kind is found in later 
days, and in other lands, in the mutual hatred of Slav and 
Teuton or of Celt and Saxon. The Germans of Austria 
make every effort to maintain the supremacy of their own 
language, and scarcely conceal their scorn for the native 
idiom of the Slavonic population; and, on the other hand, 
the common name by which all the Slav nations describe 
their Teutonic neighbours is a word that signifies dumb or 
speechless. 

Now, modern philological science has clearly shown that 
these same rival races are really members of one common 
family, and their various idioms are merely modifications 
of one original language. A comparative grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic languages is an instructive comment on 
the stormy annals of racial rivalry, for here the despised 
idioms of Gaul and Goth illustrate the same laws that rule 
the Greek and Roman, and the rival German and Slavonic 
are joined in harmony. 

But may we not say the same of much of that religious 
rivalry by which so many of the Churches are unhappily 
divided? It is true, indeed, that here there is often some 
real and deep difference of doctrine or of principle. But 
often enough the strife is in great measure the result of 
mutual misunderstanding. In _ theological controversy 
there is many a petty quarrel that might be easily spoilt if 
once the parties tried to explain it. We all know how 
strangely Protestant prejudice has distorted the sublime 
doctrines and the pure morals of the Catholic Church, and 
has made an empty mockery of her majestic ceremonial ; 
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and, though in this case the extravagance did not go to 
the same length, we may find the same causes present in 
the earlier Eastern schisms and heresies. Here, too, 
political fraud and tyranny did their deadly work, and 
the breach once made was broadened and deepened by 
national rivalries and traditional prejudices. 

But it is well that we should remember that the prejudice 
is not always or necessarily confined to one side alone. If 
the Church has often been misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by modern Protestants or by ancient Oriental 
schismatics and heretics, there is no reason to suppose 
that our own controversialists and historians have always 
been in a position to form an entirely just estimate of the 
various erroneous systems of religion. The champions of 
orthodoxy have no claim to infallibility in this matter ; 
and we must make a large allowance for possible errors, 
for too few are found to make a serious study of the 
original writings of heresiarchs and founders of false 
religions. Much, we fear, is taken at second hand from 
the report of earlier critics, and judgments formed in the 
heat of strife are perpetuated by tradition, and pass as the 
commonplaces of controversy. 

This is true even of Protestant protagonists, who wrote 
in Latin or in some familiar modern tongue. But it will 
obviously apply with greater force to the case of the ancient 
Oriental churches; for here the number of those who can 
read the original sources is necessarily limited, and any 
error on their part will naturally find a wider circulation. 
If we are not much mistaken, there is a notable instance of 
this in regard to the alleged opinions of the Armenian 
Christians. Many readers derive their ideas on the subject 
from some brief notice in the pages of Newman’s 
Development of Christian Doctrine, or from the account 
of the Armenian Eutychians in Gibbon’s great history, or 
from one of our popular Church historians. But none of 
these writers speak from their own immediate knowledge 
of the matter; and much of their information owes its 
origin, whether directly or indirectly, to the monumental 
work of Galan, Conctliatio Ecclesiae Armenae cum 
Romana, etc. This book, which was published in Rome 
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in 1650 in Latin and Armenian, was long the chief source 
from which Western writers derived their knowledge of the 
doctrines of the Armenians. But it would seem that some 
of its statements must be received with considerable 
caution. 

Such, at any rate, is the opinion of the learned editor and 
translator of the prose works of St. Nerses Shnorhali, 
Father Joseph Cappelletti. After refuting some of the 
charges brought against his author on Galan’s authority, 
the indignant translator complains that later historians, 
taking their information from this source, have filled 
Europe with lies and calumnies against the faith of the 
Armenian Fathers.* The vehemence of this language 
may well suggest a suspicion that this criticism of Galan is 
unduly severe. But it is surely clear that his authority can 
no longer be accepted without a searching inquiry. 

Were it only for this reason, the historical student will 
naturally be disposed to welcome a history of the ancient 
Armenian Church written by one who draws his information 
directly from the original sources. For our first need is a 
clear knowledge of the facts. Without this the keenest 
controversial arguments and the most amiable attempts at 
reconciliation must be foredoomed to failure. But a 
searching and impartial examination of the available 
evidence may yet dissipate the mutual misunderstanding 
which was one of the first causes of the division in the past, 
and is still the main obstacle in the way of reunion. 

There is, we may add, a further reason for desiring an 





* «“*Exinde praeterea unicuique intelligere liquet ex qua fonte errores 
omnes Armeniis imputatos manaverint ; ex P. Clemente Galano nimirum, 
quem posteriores historiagraphi transcribentes Europam integram calumniis 
mendaciisque implevere circa SS. PP. Armeniorum orthodoxam fidem. 
Erravit itaque P. Le-Brun quamplurimas haereseos notas Armeniis tribuens 
sola P. Galani assertione fretus ; erravit P. Natalis ab Alexandro, erravit 
du-Quien (sic), erravit Assemanus; uno verbo, erraverunt quotquot ex hac 
fonte notitias hausere.” Cf. Sancti Nersetis Clajensis Armeniorum 
Catholici Opera, nunc primum ex Armenio in Latinum conversa notisque 
illustrata studio et labore D. Josephi Cappelletti, Presbyteri Veneti. 
Venetiis, 1833, vol. i., pp. 21-2. F. Cappelletti confined his attention to the 
prose writings of St. Nerses, though he expressed a hope that he might 
some day deal with the poetry, in spite of the difficulty of preserving its 
beauties in a foreign tongue. A part of the long Elegy has recently been 
rendered in German by P. Vetter, and the present writer has published 
English versions of some of the shorterhymns. Cf. Daily Cieontele 
December 25th, 1895; and Carmina Mariana, 1st Series. 
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impartial study of early Armenian history. For the facts, 
which are but little known to Catholic readers, have also 
been a subject of some misapprehension in an opposite 
quarter. If some of our best historians have given a 
somewhat exaggerated account of the Eastern errors, it 
would seem that certain apologists of the Armenian Church 
have drawn a strangely distorted picture of its first 
foundation by St. Gregory the Illuminator. And _ its 
present unhappy isolation has been carried back into the 
distant past, and made a specious plea for primitive 
independence. 

Students of theology and Church history who are 
conscious of this need will turn with a lively anticipation 
to Dr. Weber’s recent volume. At the outset it is a 
satisfaction to find that the author is well fitted for the task 
he has undertaken. The mistakes and misapprehensions 
of earlier historians were partly due to a lack of Oriental 
scholarship, and partly, we fear, to the disturbing presence 
of controversial bias. But Dr. Weber has the advantage 
of an intimate acquaintance with the Armenian language 
and literature; and at the same time he writes in the candid 
and dispassionate spirit of a true historian. Even apart 
from the high value of the work to the apologist and the 
theologian, it would be welcome as a pleasing example of 
the best modern method of writing history. 

It is possible, indeed, that some of Dr. Weber’s pages 
may seem somewhat bewildering to readers accustomed to 
the rude simplicity of more one-sided historians who pay 
no heed to evidence that tells against their own theories. 
For here, at any rate, there is no attempt to disguise the 
difficulties that beset any interpretation of ancient Armenian 
history. The chronology of the early kings is in an almost 
hopeless state of confusion; some of the chief native sources 
are of doubtful authority, and the story of the first evangel- 
ization of the nation is largely of a legendary nature. 
With commendable candour the author allows the reader 
to feel the full force of objections that tell against his own 
conclusions; and he makes no attempt to give a false 
sense of security where much is, and must be, merely a 
matter of conjecture. 
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There are some who are apt to be dismayed by these 
difficulties of critical research, and pass from a credulous 
acceptance of the old authorities to an unreasonable state of 
historical scepticism. The old annals, it would seem, must 
be accepted as simple statements of facts or dismissed as 
unfounded fables ; and when it is found that a book is not 
all that it claims to be it is hastily assumed that it has no 
worth whatever. But the true historical critic is ready to 
recognise the facts that often lie at the roots of the most 
luxuriant growth of legend ; and he knows that writings of 
doubtful age and of unknown authorship may bear in them 
some important pieces of authentic evidence. 

Special interest attaches to Dr. Weber’s treatment of the 
chief native sources of Armenian history, such as the books 
of Moses of Choren, of Agathangelus, and of Faustus of 
Byzantium. We may venture to call it a favourable 
example of true ‘‘ higher criticism.” To some, this may 
possibly appear to be an equivocal compliment. For in 
orthodox circles the phrase has almost become a by-word 
of reproach ; and some among us would seem to suppose 
that ‘‘higher criticism” is some deadly solvent specially 
invented by the enemies of religion for the destruction of 
the Sacred Scriptures. But, though it is certainly open to 
abuse, this method of critical analysis has a true scientific 
function, and often yields valuable results. As a matter of 
fact, it was first applied in modern times to the pages of the 
pagan classics, as in Wolf’s studies on Homer and Niebuhr’s 
treatment of early Roman history. Indeed, one of the best 
illustrations of its main principles may be seen in the pre- 
face to the Lays of Ancient Rome, which is surely one of 
Macaulay’s happiest efforts in criticism. 

It may be remembered that Macaulay maintained that 
the first books of Livy contained the substance of the old 
Roman ballads, disguised in the garb of history. In this 
he was only following in the wake of Niebuhr and 
Perizonius. But, from his own wide reading, he was able 
to bring some more modern examples to illustrate and sup- 
port their ingenious theory. And the opinion of Perizonius 
found fresh confirmation in the curious fact that stories 
from old Saxon songs are incorporated in Hume’s History 
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of England, and plain traces of the Spanish ballads may be 
seen in the classic pages of Mariana. These instances will 
naturally recur to the mind of the English reader of the 
book before us, when he finds Dr. Weber telling how part 
of the early Armenian history of Moses of Choren is made 
up of old songs that record the national legends. Thus the 
same course of literary evolution appears in ‘‘ Livy’s 
pictured page,”’in Mariana, in Hume, and in the Armenian 
historian of the fifth century. 

We can readily believe that this is the case with Moses 
of Choren, for there is much in the romantic character of 
these old Armenian annals that bears a strong resemblance 
to the stories told in our own legendary ballads. We have 
a notable instance in the account of the death of Arshak in 
the history of Faustus of Byzantium. The incident is but 
briefly mentioned in the present work, but the original 
passage is well known to many Armenian students. For 
our part, when we first read this tragic tale of the captive 
king, and the faithful servant who gains his master one 
brief day of freedom when he prepares him a feast and 
serves him as of old, till overcome by the memories 
awakened by the change, the king falls by his own hand, 
and the servant follows his example; we felt that here was 
a fit theme for a ballad. And it is likely enough that this 
was indeed the primitive form of the legend. 

From all this mingled mass of historic fact and legendary 
fable, Dr. Weber’s discriminating criticism is able to elicit 
the true story of ancient Armenian history. In the dim 
twilight of the more distant past, much is necessarily a 
matter of conjecture; and the legendary element very 
naturally predominates, though a few broad lines of 
authentic history are firmly established. The legend of 
the Abgar Letter, and the Apostolic origin of Armenian 
Christianity, has, of course, been discredited by modern 
historical research. But it isallowed that it is likely enough 
that some knowledge of the Gospel had reached the 
Armenians in the first century, as might be naturally 
anticipated in view of the close connection of the country 
with Syria and Palestine. The legendary account of the 
conversions made at this early period probably owes its 
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origin to some confusion with the events of a later genera- 
tion, a confusion which is scarcely surprising when we 
remember the frequent recurrence of the same or similar 
names in the list of the early kings, and the perplexed state 
of the chronology. 

When we come to the time of Trdat, or Tiridates, and 
St. Gregory the Illuminator, we feel that we are on firmer 
ground, and emerging from the misty land of legend into 
the daylight of history. Yet, even here, a legendary gloss 
is often mingled with the authentic text of the records, and 
the path of the historian is beset by some grave difficulties. 
Among these may be mentioned some curious points of 
similarity between the early Armenian Church polity and 
the Jewish system, such as the continuance of the office of 
‘** Catholic,” or chief bishop, in the same family, so that at 
first sight it seems to be hereditary, like that of the Jewish 
High Priests. 

Some writers would fain explain this by ascribing a 
Jewish character to the Armenian Church, or by supposing 
that at the first it was especially subject to Jewish influence. 
This, it may be added, would lend some support to the 
theory that, from its origin, this Church was in some sort 
independent and isolated from the other Christian churches. 
But by a careful examination of the evidence, Dr. Weber is 
able to show that this is an illusion. There is abundant 
proof that so far from being isolated or independent of the 
rest of Christendom, the ancient Church of Armenia was 
subject to the authority of that of Czsarea with which from 
the outset it was very closely connected; and it was clearly 
considered necessary that the Armenian ‘‘ Catholic” should 
be consecrated or appointed by the Metropolitan of Czsarea. 

It was certainly true that there was a succession of 
‘* Catholics” of the same family ; but in this there was no 
suggestion of a claim to hereditary right. The choice was 
partly determined by the peculiar circumstances of the 
country in the days of its nascent Christianity, by the need 
of wealth and influence in one who held that high office, 
and by the fact that suitable subjects were more readily 
found in the family of the first ‘‘ Catholic,” which seems 
to have been endowed with some possessions by Trdat, the 
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Armenian Constantine. Similar instances of such succes- 
sion may be found elsewhere, though not to the same 
extent. Thus St. Cyril of Alexandria succeeded his uncle 
Theophilus, and Cardinal Frederic Borromeo sat in the 
chair of St. Charles. The English reader may find an 
illustration in the fact that, without any pretension to 
hereditary right, political office often remains in the same 
family. 

The faith that prevailed in this primitive period is shown 
by the evidence of the history of Agathangelus, an Armenian 
work of the fourth century. In this instance the principles 
of higher criticism add fresh force to the author’s testimony, 
for it is shown that the historian has incorporated earlier 
documents in his pages. From these more ancient portions 
of the work, Dr. Weber is able to illustrate the faith of the 
primitive Armenian Church on the mysteries of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, as well as on the Sacraments, and in 
a special manner that of the Holy Eucharist. From this it 
would appear that the Armenian history of Agathangelus 
is a rich fund of authentic evidence, which has hitherto 
received too little attention at the hands of our apologists 
and theologians. 

From the early glories of the Armenian Church in the 
days of Trdat and Gregory the Illuminator, the historian 
leads us on to the troublous era of the Persian invasions, 
when the new-born Christianity of the country had to pass 
through the fire of persecution. A fresh religious revival 
came with the rise of the great Bishop Nerses, who seemed 
to be sent to complete the good work begun by Gregory. 
But the apostolic zeal of the Bishop was frustrated by the 
evil courses of the king; the country was wasted by foreign 
wars, and the peace of the Church was troubled by Pap’s 
attempted schism. At length the distracted country, which 
had so long been the battle-ground of the chronic wars 
between the Greeks and Persians, was rent in twain by a 
fatal peace between the two rival empires. The greater 
part of Armenia fell under the Persian sway, while the rest 
remained under the control of the Greek Emperor. 

Some of the most interesting pages in the volume are 
those devoted to the good work done by the great Bishop 
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Sahak after this-partition of Armenia; and the labours of 
Mesrop on the liturgy and the literature of his country. 
Dr. Weber’s treatment of this latter subject is all the more 
welcome, because this has sometimes been misunderstood 
or misrepresented by earlier writers. There are some who 
look askance at the many-tongued Oriental liturgies. 
They would fain have us believe that the sacred rites 
ought to have been celebrated in three privileged languages, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin; and the use of the other 
liturgical tongues has been regarded by these writers as 
partly the result of a schismatic tendency, and partly one of 
the causes of the subsequent separation. This certainly 
seems a dangerous argument for a Catholic apologist, since 
it is open to an obvious retort. But in any case, Dr. 
Weber makes it clear that the introduction of the Armenian 
language into the liturgy was not the result of any 
schismatic tendency. 

The immediate cause of the change was the policy 
adopted by the Persian rulers. Justly jealous of the 
influence exerted by the rival empire, the Shah forbade the 
use of the Greek language and letters among the Armenians 
under his sway. In this crisis the Armenians were con- 
strained to render the Liturgy into their own tongue, and 
set themselves to create a native Christian literature. The 
task was one that presented many grave difficulties; but 
it was carried out with an enlightened zeal that has seldom 
been surpassed, and the immediate result was a great 
revival of religion. 

Dr. Weber is well warranted in ascribing the preservation 
of the faith and the nationality of the Armenians to the 
literary labours of Mesrop and his fellows. As he justly 
observes, it seems a mistake to suppose, with some writers, 
that there had been no previous literature in the language ; 
for there seems reason to believe that it had sometimes been 
written with Greek characters. Even in regard to the 
Armenian alphabet, the work of Mesrop was not entirely 
original, but was in some degree a revival of neglected 
symbols and a modification of existing materials. But the 
creation of a fresh alphabet could add little to the glory of a 
man who helped to found a great Christian literature, and 
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by so doing saved both the religion and the national 
identity of his people. 

It may be well to add that we all owe something to 
the makers of this Armenian literature, for they have 
preserved for us some patristic works that might otherwise 
have been lost to us. Such is the case with the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, only extant in its entirety in an Armenian 
translation. And in the last great controversy on the 
authenticity of the Ignatian epistles, it was felt, as Bishop 
Lightfoot said, that the Armenian version was the key of 
the position. 

To many readers it will be a matter of regret that Dr. 
Weber’s history stops short on the eve of the unhappy 
schism of the fifth century ; for students interested in the 
Armenian Church would be glad to see the true story of the 
separation set forth in the same manner by this discrimina- 
ting critic. Possibly we may hope to have this advantage 
in some later publication. But in any case this candid 
and faithful delineation of the Armenian Church of the first 
ages will do something to clear the ground of much of the 
ignorance and prejudice that now stand in the way of a just 
estimate of its subsequent history. It will, at any rate, 
enable the Catholic reader to take a more sympathetic and 
intelligent interest in the present sufferings and the future 
prospects of this ancient Eastern Church; and we would 
fain hope that it may make it impossible to repeat 
the pessimistic pictures drawn by some of our earlier 
writers. 

Apart from the welcome light which it throws on its 
immediate subject, this account of the Armenian Church 
should help the reader to get a better grasp of the unity of 
Church history as a whole, and form a clearer conception 
of its broad lines and its leading principles. For the story 
here unfolded will naturally be new to the majority of 
English readers. Yet even to those who are making their 
first acquaintance with Armenian history, many of its main 
features must have a familiar appearance, and awaken 
memories of the Church history of their own or of other 
neighbouring nations. 

Philology shows us that, despite its outlandish look, 
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the Armenian conforms to the common type of Aryan 
languages, having the same primary roots, the same laws, 
and like leading principles ; and it is very much the same 
in the field of Church history. Here, too, we find alike in 
ancient Armenia, in medizval Germany and Italy, and in 
the England of Henry and Elizabeth, the working of the 
same laws and the conflict of the same opposing forces. 
Nerses and Hussik are cast in the same mould as Hildebrand 
or Fisher; and the Armenian Arshak has features that 
recall the Tudor and the Hohenstaufen; while the fair 
Pharandzem plays the sinister part of Anne Boleyn in 
a yet darker tragedy. 

In this we may see a further refutation of the theory that 
the ancient Armenian Church was something essentially 
different from the rest of Catholic Christendom. Clearly, it 
came from the same source, with the same faith and the 
same Sacraments; and its work was marred by the same 
wild passions of the world with which it came in conflict. 
It may be safely said that the unhappy isolation of the 
Armenians is not due to any principles or characteristics of 
their ancient Church. Here, as elsewhere, the schism was 
in great measure the result of the political troubles of the 
nation, and the disorders brought about by chronic wars, 
by pitiless persecution and racial rivalry. Under such 
circumstances we can hardly hope to find the calm 
consideration and the generous forbearance that are needed 
in dealing with questions of doctrinal definition, and in 
adjusting disputed points of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Some of the first causes of the original separation have 
long passed away, but there still remains a large amount 
of traditional prejudice and mutual misunderstanding ; 
and it is chiefly to a candid and dispassionate examination 
of the facts that we must look for their removal. 

In this way, the present work of Dr. Weber has a 
deeper interest than that which belongs to any mere 
matter of ancient history or antiquarian studies. His 
faithful picture of the past brings some welcome light to the 
solution of the problems of our own day. A careful study 
of his pages should help the reader to understand the 
present position of the Armenian Church ; and at the same 
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time the story here unfolded can hardly fail to awaken fresh 
hopes of a future re-union. 

As we read of the glories of the first centuries, of the 
bright deeds of Gregory, and Nerses, and Sahak, of the 
steadfastness with which the people clung to their fathers’ 
faith in the dark days of suffering and sorrow, we cannot 
believe that all these labours have been spent in vain; and 
we Jook forward with confidence to the day when the 
barriers shall at length be broken down, and the ancient 
Church of Armenia shall be once more in full communion 
with the See of Peter and the centre of Catholic Unity. 


W. H. Kent, O.S.C. 
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UR Holy Father, Pope Pius X., grants Special Indulgences 
on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed Lady : 


Conceduntur Indulg. occasione Solemnium quinquagenariorum a dogm. 
definit. B.M.V. Imm. Conc. 


PIUS PP. X. 


Universis Christifidelibus praesentes litteras inspecturis 
salutem et Apostolicam benedictionem. Quae Catholico nomini 
aeternaeque fidelium saluti bene, prospere, feliciterque eveniant, 
ea ex supremi Apostolatus officio quo fungimur divinitus, 
quacumque ope possumus, procuramus et spiritualium munerum 
largitione favemus. Jam vero cum, proximo anno, quinqua- 
gesimus recurrat anniversarius dies ex quo toto Catholico orbe 
plaudente fel. rec. Pius PP. IX. Praedecessor Noster, solemni 
decreto Virginem Deiparam sine labe originali Conceptam 
declaravit, atque ad auspicatissimi eventus memoriam recolen- 
dam plurimis in templis ac sacellis die octava cujusque mensis 
per solidum annum, a die octava vertentis Decembris ad octavam 
pariter diem Decembris mensis proximi anni MDCCCCIV vel 
Dominica immediate respective sequenti, peculiares habendae 
sint supplicationes : Nos, quibus nihil antiquius quam ut fidelium 
pietas erga immunem ab omni macula Virginem magis magisque 
in dies excitetur, coelestes id circo Ecclesiae Thesauros, quarum 
Nobis dispensationem Altissimus commisit, benigne in Domino 
reserare censuimus. Quae cum ita sint, de Omnipotentis Dei 
misericordia ac BB. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum ejus auctoritate 
confisi, omnibus ac singulis fidelibus ex utroque sexu, qui in 
qualibet ex Ecclesiis sive sacellis ubique terrarum existentibus, 
in quibus de respectivi Ordinarii licentia, menstrua in honorem 
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Immaculatae Virginis supplicatio rite fiat, eidem, contrito saltem 
corde, adsint, in forma Ecclesiae solita de poenalium numero 
septem annos totidemque quadragenas; quoties vero diebus 
quibus mensilis haec pia exercitatio locum habet Ecclesias seu 
Oratoria supramemorata contrito similiter corde visitent, toties 
iis in forma pariter Ecclesiae consueta trecentos dies de numero 
poenalium expungimus. Insuper eisdem ex utroque sexu 
fidelibus, qui saltem ter intra anni curriculum dictis supplica- 
tionibus aderunt, atque admissorum confessione expiati et 
coelestibus epulis refecti, pro Christianorum Principum con- 
cordia, haeresum extirpatione, peccatorum conversione ac S. 
Matris Ecclesiae exaltatione pias ad Deum preces effundant, 
semel tantum per unumquemque eorum lucrandam, plenariam : 
tandem iis qui intra futuri anni MDCCCCIV spatium vel 
turmatim vel singillatim peregre ad hanc Almam Urbem Nos- 
tram accedant, dummodo vere quoque poenitentes et confessi 
ac S. Communione refecti Vaticanum et Liberianam Basilicas 
devote visitent ibique, ut supra, pias ad Deum preces effundant, 
etiam Plenariam omnium peccatorum suorum indulgentiam et 
remissionem misericorditer in Domino concedimus. Denique 
largimur fidelibus iisdem, si malint, liceat plenariis hisce ac 
partialibus indulgentiis vita functorum labes poenasque expiare. 
Non obstantibus contrariis quibuscunque. Praesentibus unice 
tantum. Volumus autem ut praesentium litterarum transumptis 
seu exemplis, etiam impressis, manu alicujus Notarii publici 
subscriptis et sigillo personae in ecclesiastica dignitate consti- 
tutae praemunitis, eadem prorsus adhibeatur fides quae adhi- 
beretur ipsis praesentibus, si forent exhibitae vel ostensae. 
Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die vii 
Decembris MCMIII Pontificatus Nostri Anno Primo. 


L > S. Atois. Carp. MAccui. 


The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 


An Indulgence of fifty days is granted for the use of the 
ejaculation Blessed be God. 

Indulg. 50 dierum conceditur recitantibus Jacul. Deus szt 
benedictus. 

Solent pii Christifideles, dum blasphemias in Deum, vel Dei- 
param Virginem aliosve Sanctos proferri audiunt, ut aliquo 
modo, tantam impietatem reparent, Sancto Dei Nomini bene- 
dicere hac jaculatoria prece: Deus stt benedictus! (Dio sia bene- 
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detto!) Quae piissima praxis ut magis magisque propagetur, 
SS.mo D.no Nostro Pio PP. X. preces porrectae sunt, ut fideli- 
bus praedictam orationem jaculatoriam pronuntiantibus aliquam 
Indulgentiam elargiri dignaretur. 

Et Sanctitas Sua, in Audientia habita die 28 Novembris, 1903, 
ab infrascripto Cardinali Praefecto Sacrae Congregationis 
Indulgentiis Sacrisque Reliquiis praepositae, preces benigne 
excipiens, Indulgentiam quinquaginta dierum concessit, de- 
functis quoque applicabilem, toties a Christifidelibus lucrandam, 
quoties iidem, blasphemias audientes, corde saltem contrito ac 
devote eamdem jaculatoriam precem pronuntiaverint. Praesenti 
in perpetuum valituro contrariis quibuscunque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex Secretaria ejusdem Sacrae Congregationis, 
die 28 Novembris, 1903. 


L © S. A. Carb. Tripepi, Praef. 
FRANCISCUS SOGARO, Archiep. Amid., 
Secret. 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


A Decree as to the application of the Instruction concerning 
Music of our Holy Father Pope Pius X. 


URBIS ET ORBIS. 


Circa applicationem J/nustructionis Pii PP. X. quoad restaura- 
tionem Musicae Sacrae. 

Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Papa X. Motu proprio 
die 22 Novembris, 1903, sub forma Justructionis de Musica Sacra, 
venerabilem Cantum Gregorianum juxta codicum fidem ad 
pristinum Ecclesiarum usum feliciter restituit, simulque praeci- 
puas praescriptiones, ad sacrorum concentuum sanctitatem et 
dignitatem in templis vel promovendam vel restituendam, in 
unum corpus collegit, cui tamquam Codict juridico Musicae 
Sacrae ex plenitudine Apostolicae Suae Potestatis vim legis pro 
universa Ecclesia habere voluit. Quare idem Sanctissimus 
Dominus Noster per hanc Sacrorum Rituum Congregationem 
mandat et praecipit, ut /structio praedicta ab omnibus accipiatur 
Ecclesiis sanctissimeque servetur, non obstantibus privilegiis 
atque exemptionibus quibusqunque, etiam speciali nomine 
dignis, ut sunt privilegia et exemptiones ab Apostolica Sede 
majoribus Urbis Basilicis, praesertim vero Sacrosanctae Ecclesiae 
Lateranensi concessa. 

Il 
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Revocatis pariter sive privilegiis sive commendationibus, 
quibus aliae quaecunque cantus liturgici recentiores formae pro 
rerum ac temporum circumstantiis ab Apostolica Sede et ab hac 
Sacra Congregatione inducebantur, eadem Sanctitas Sua benigne 
concedere dignata est, ut praedictae cantus liturgici recentiores 
formae, in iis Ecclesiis ubi jam invectae sunt, licite retineri et 
cantari queant, donec quamprimum fieri poterit venerabilis 
Cantus Gregorianus juxta codicum fidem in eorum locum suffi- 
ciatur. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscunque. 

De hisce Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius Papa X. huic 
Sacrorum Rituum Congregationi praesens Decretum expediri 
jussit. Die 8 Januarii, 1904. 


L + S. SERAPHINUS CARD. CRETONI, S.R.C., Praef. 
+ DiomEDES Panici, Arch. Laodicen, S.R.C., 
Secret. 


The days upoa which funerals are forbidden in churches :— 
Determinantur dies festi in quibus non licet Funera defunctorum 
persolvere. 

R.mus D.nus Joannes Baptista Flapp, Episcopus Parentin. et 
Polen., a Sacrorum Rituum Congregatione sequentium dubiorum 
solutionem humiliter expetivit, nimirum : 

Decreto S.R.C. No. 3570 Corduben. d.d. 27 Januarii, 1883, ad 
I. statutum est: ‘‘ Exequias pro defuncto, cum effertur corpus, 
non posse expleri in Ecclesiis diebus solemnioribus primae 
classis, et hujusmodi funera transferenda esse ad sequentem 
diem, aut saltem ad horas postmeridianas post diei festi 
Vesperas et sacris functionibus non impeditas, abstinendo tamen 
ab emortuali aeris campani sonitu.” Et subsequenti Decreto 
pariter S.R.C. No. 3946 in una ///lerden. d.d. 15 Januarii, 1897, 
declaratum est non posse tolerari consuetudmem vigentem pul- 
sandi campanas pro funeribus defunctorum, quando locum 
habent in festis sollemnioribus et servanda decreta praesertim 
illud in una Corduben. diei 27 Januarii, 1883, ad primum. Hinc 
quaeritur : | 

(I.) Quae dies nominatim per annum, incipiendo a primis 
vesperis festi et usque ad totum insequentem diem, in supradicto 
decreto Corduben. comprehendi censeantur ? 

(II.) Utrum aliqua exceptio, pro rerum adjunctis, ab hac 
regula dari possit, iis praesertim in casibus, ubi necessitas 
moralis funera. ecclesiastica cum aliqua solemnitate peragendi se 
proderet, et ad quae, ista exceptio, semet extendat ? 
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Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti secre- 
tarii, audito etiam voto Commissionis Liturgicae, rescribendum 
censuit : 

Ad I. Omnia festa quae juxta I, Catalogt Festorum a S.R.C. 
die 22 Augusti, 1893, cum Decreto Generali N. 3810 pudblicatz, 
uti festa primaria sub ritu duplict primae classts et quidem de 
praecepto celebrantur: et st non stint de praecepto, tllae Dominicae 
ad quas praefatorum festorum solemnttas transfertur. 

Ad Il. Negative et R.mus Eptscopus pro sua prudentia pro- 
videat, ut praescripta Ritualis Romani et Decreta S.R.C. obser- 
ventur. 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 8 Januarii, 1904. 

L & S. S. CarRD. CRETONI, Praef. 

+ D. Panici, Archiep. Laodicen. Secret. - 


A Bishop cannot sing Mass and Vespers Pontifically without 
the leave of the Ordinary, even when he sits at the Faldstool 
and does not use his Pastoral Staff. 

Epus. nequit. inconsulto Ordinario loci, Missam et Vesperas cum orna- 


mentis Pontif. celebrare, etsi sedeat in Faldistorio, nec utatur baculo 
pastorali. 


Quum e Concilio Tridentino Sess VII., cap. i., nulli Episcopo 
liceat Pontificalia in aliena Diocesi exercere, nisi de Ordinarii 
expressa licentia ; nonnulli dubitarunt, an inter Pontificalia, de 
quibus loquitur praefata Synodus, comprehendantur Missae et 
Vesperae solemnes, quas Episcopus extraneus solet Romae et 
alibi celebrare, sedens in faldistorio et baculo pastorali non utens, 
sed cum ornamentis Pontificalibus. Hinc a Sacrorum Rituum 
Congregatione expostulatum fuit : An Episcopus extraneus vel 
Titularis possit, inconsulto Ordinario Diocesano, atque in titulo, 
Cardinali Titulari, Missam et Vesperas Pontificales celebrare 
supradicto modo, idest sedens in faldistorio, non utens baculo 
Pastorali, sed cum ornamentis Pontificalibus ? 

Et Sacra Rituum Congregatio, ad relationem subscripti Secre- 
tarii, exquisito voto Commissionis Liturgicae, omnibusque 
accurate perpensis rescribendum censuit : 

‘* Negative etiam juxta Decretum N. 2233 Asculana 10 Aprils, 
1728, ad VII. et VIIl.” 

Atque ita rescripsit, die 4 Decembris, 1903. 

L * S. S. Carp. CrRetTon1, Praef. 

+ Diomepes Panici, Archiep Laod., 
Secret. 
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The great Dust-fall of February, 1903—Blood Rain- 
dust.—The paper recently read before the Royal Meteorological 
Society on the great dust-fall of February, 1903, by Dr. Hugh 
Robert Mill and Mr. R. G. K. Lampfort, forms an exhaustive 
inquiry into the nature and source of some ten million tons of 
dust which fell on the British Isles on February 21st and 22nd, 
1903, and which appears to have been of African origin. The 
authors state that the distribution of the dust in the British 
Isles has been ascertained with a fair degree of completeness by 
the co-operation of the Meteorological Office, the Royal 
Meteorological Society, the British Rainfall Association, and 
other observers. From the above combined testimony it 
appears that the dust fell over nearly all parts of England and 
Wales to the south of a line drawn from Anglesay, through 
Wrexham and Northampton, to Ipswich. The intensity of the 
fall varied much from place to place, and there was no percep- 
tible fail in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, and Wiltshire. The 
area over which the dust fell has been estimated at about 20,000 
miles. As regards the quantity, it is impossible to quote the 
exact figures, but it is considered improbable that it was below 
the approximate figures stated above. 

The dust attracted attention either in suspension in the 
atmosphere as a yellow haze, not very unlike London fog, or as 
a reddish-yellow powder lying thickly on trees or roofs. The 
yellow fog was noticed by several observers. At Southampton 
it was so dense that it was impossible to read. In some cases 
it fell as dry powder, in others in the form of drops of muddy 
rain. Some recognised blood-red rain drops on their windows. 
Others were struck by the soapy appearance of the water in a 
rain-gauge or a water-butt. The fall was in many cases accom- 
panied by temperatures considerably above the average and by 
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remarkably low relative humidities. It seems that February 
22nd was the day on which the dust fell in the greatest quanti- 
ties, although the fall was undoubtedly experienced in many 
places on the 21st. It is suspected that some of the dust 
remained in suspension in the air for a short time after this date 
and settled down gradually, and also that a renewal of the fall 
happened on a smaller scale on the 25th and 27th. 

No measurable rain fell in the south-east of England from 
9g a.m. on the 21st tog a.m. on the 22nd, and less than ‘10 inches 
fell in the south-west. This rain-fall day was characterised by 
high temperature and low humidity ; and it was during. it that 
the dry dust fell, the high winds mixing the air-borne dust as it 
fell with grosser particles from the neighbouring sands, fields, 
or roads. 

In the attempt to trace the origin of the dust, the fact that it 
was brought to these islands by a south-west wind led the 
authors to consider the meteorological conditions prevailing 
over the Atlantic Ocean on the days of dust-fall and those 
immediately preceding. Charts prepared in the Meteorological 
Office show that for February 17th to 22nd inclusive there was 
a well-developed anti-cyclonic system over the south-west of 
Europe, and a very large area of low pressure covering the 
Northern Atlantic. The centre of the anti-cyclonic system was 
over Central Germany on the morning of the 17th, and thence 
it travelled slowly in a south-westerly direction till, on the 22nd, 
it lay over the Iberian Peninsula. The minimum of the 
northern low pressure system remained well to the north of the 
track of steamers crossing the Atlantic, and therefore its posi- 
tion cannot be fixed. The maps show the existence of a second 
low pressure system over North-West Africa on the morning of 
the 17th. This was the cause of north-east winds in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Canary Islands, but north of latitude 34° there 
was a south-east wind off the African coast. On the morning 
of the 18th this second low pressure system had moved further 
to the south, so that a large portion of the coast was well under 
the influence of the south-east wind. Another low pressure 
system secondary to the main disturbance in the north is shown 
in the region between the Azores and the Iberian Peninsula, 
and caused northerly to westerly winds to prevail at the Azores. 
On the 19th the low pressure system off the African coast had 
moved further south, and a still larger portion of the coast was 
affected by the south-east wind. A second high pressure area 
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had developed near the Azores, where the wind at 8 a.m. was 
between north and west. On the following day this high pres- 
sure area disappeared, and the whole of the Atlantic, from Nova 
Scotia in the west to the Azores in the south, and Ireland in the 
east, was covered with a vast low pressure system, and the 
wind was consequently westerly to south-westerly, or southerly 
throughout. On the two following days the conditions over the 
western part of the ocean remained much the same. 

The distribution of pressure over the continent of Europe had 
been of a phenomenal west or south-west type for several days 
before the dust-fall was observed. The maps for the 21st and 
22nd show a steep gradient for westerly or south-westerly winds 
over the north-west of the continent. In the Italian weather 
report for the 22nd there is record of a shallow depression over 
Northern Italy. In the temperature observations given in the 
daily weather reports of the various countries off Central and 
North-Western Europe we find that on the 21st the readings 
over England were well above 50°, but the adjacent parts of the 
continent, unaffected by the warm south-west air-current which 
spread over our islands from the Atlantic, experienced con- 
siderably lower temperatures. On the 22nd temperature fell 
over England, and the 50° isotherm was found skirting along 
the extreme south-west of Ireland and England, and then 
enclosing a long tongue-shaped area on the northern side of 
the Alps extending from the shores of the Bay of Biscay as far 
eastward as Austria. The authors think that the positions of 
this warm area suggests a foehn effect, and renders it possible 
that the unusually high temperature and great dryness in many 
cases accompanying the dust-fall were in part due to the descent 
of air-currents causing warming by dynamical heatiny. Dr. 
Mill and Mr. Lampfort explain how, by the help of the meteoro- 
logical maps of the above-mentioned period, they made an 
attempt to determine from whence the air which reached the 
north-west of Europe on the morning of February 22nd was 
derived. With this object they drew trajectories for the air by 
the method which had been before adopted by Dr. Shaw in 
dealing with the storm of February 26th and 27th, 1903. A 
sheet of tracing paper, on which the outline of the continent of 
Europe was marked, was placed over the map for the 22nd, and 
on it lines were drawn from three selected points, Stornoway, 
the extreme south-east of Ireland, and Central Wales, in the 
direction of the winds shown on the map, and proportionate in 
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length to the distance which the air may be supposed to have 
travelled in the twelve-hour interval between 8 a.m. on the 22nd, 
and 8 p.m. on the 21st. The winds on the western coast of the 
British Isles were generally reported as of force 6 or 7 on the 
Beaufort scale. Assuming this to correspond to a velocity of a 
little over thirty miles per hour, the distance travelled in twelve 
hours would be approximately four hundred miles. The con- 
stancy of the isobars in this case is considered to justify the 
extension of the trajectories over so long an interval. In this 
way the positions occupied by the air on the evening of the 21st 
were approximately found. The authors then placed the tracing 
paper over the map for 8 a.m. on the 21st, marking on it the 
paths of the air during the previous twenty-four hours, after 
which they went through a similar process with the other maps. 
In those cases where no observations of wind were available, 
the direction and length of the successive steps were estimated 
from the directions and distance apart of the isobars. 

The trajectories showed that the air which reached the British 
Isles on the morning of the 22nd was derived from three distinct 
sources. The North of Scotland, where there was low tempera- 
ture, was supplied with air from the Northern Atlantic. Ireland 
and the North of England derived their air from the Central 
Atlantic, from the northern side of the high pressure shown to 
be near the Azores on the 19th. The trajectory of the air which 
reached Central Wales can be traced back in a south-westerly 
direction to the neighbourhood of the Azores on the evening of 
the 20th. But here it leads to the south and ultimately to the east, 
and can be followed ‘back to the north-west coast of Africa (lat. 
30° N.) on the morning of the 19th. A fourth trajectory traces 
the course of the air which left the extreme north-west of Africa 
at the same time. The authors conclude that there is strong 
reason to believe that the air which reached the southern part of 
England on the morning of the 22nd started from the north-west 
coast of Africa about the 19th, and if this supposition is true, 
it forms strong evidence in favour of the dust being of African 
origin. It is mentioned that the trajectories were drawn to 
represent the path of the air at sea-level, but the dust must have 
travelled at a considerably higher level. On the morning of the 
22nd the snow on Mount Pico, at the Azores (7,460 feet high), 
had a yellow tinge, so the dust must have travelled at a height 
of over 7,500 feet. Dr. E. Hermes, of Hamburg, whose 
Opinions on the great dust-fall were published in the Annalen 
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der Hydrographie for October and November, 1903, considers 
that it is not probable that the dust travelled at a constant 
altitude, or even that it was associated with the same body of 
air throughout the journey. Gravitational forces must have 
acted on it throughout its course, and the increased heat-absorb- 
ing and radiating power of the dust-laden air must have given 
rise to active convection currents. 

The examination of the dust by Dr. J. S. Fleet is certainly 
corroborative of the theory that it was conveyed from South 
Africa. It was found that, though the samples sent for exami- 
nation contained many impurities of local origin, such as soot, 
vegetable hairs, plant debris, animal debris, and various 
minerals, yet in all the samples there was a fine-grained brown 
or red material that was not British. This may be called blood- 
red dust, and it is thus described by Dr. Fleet. ‘‘ Its particles 
varied from ‘or to ‘oo1 m.m. in diameter. Its colour was 
brown, or reddish-brown. When pure it contained little car- 
bonate of lime ; tested with hydrochloric acid it yielded a solu- 
tion containing iron and alumina. It caked together firmly 
when dry, and had a slight earthy smell. Under the microscope 
some of the particles were brown from being mixed with 
iron oxide, but otherwise they were pale-green or greenish- 
yellow. Some were rounded or globular, and isotropic, but 
most were scaly, flattened, and irregular. Many gave polarisa- 
tion colours which were high for particles so minute. These 
have often been referred to as mica, but this is certainly not the 
case, as they give colours when lying flat which are about twice 
as high as mica gives when looked at sideways. What they 
are is not known. Some little needles were probably rectile. 
Very fine, colourless, angular grains, from their refrective index, 
were perhaps quartz; but except when fairly large, they had 
no perceptible effect on polarised light. Small elongated rods 
were often seen which polarised strongly and gave a straight 
extinction. There was nothing to indicate their true nature.”’ 
Dr. Fleet gives tables of the analysis of two fairly pure speci- 
mens of the blood-red dust. He infers that nearly twenty per 
cent. of these specimens was local dust, and that the pure 
blood-rain, which was the principal ingredient of both, was 
nearly quite free from carbonate of lime, contained from 50 to 
60 per cent. of silica, from 30 to 35 per cent. of alumina and 
ferric oxide, and in all, traces of magnesia, lithania, and 
alkalies. 
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Telephotography.—The possibility of the transmission of 
pictures by the telegraphic wire has a peculiar fascination for 
those who are attempting to solve the problem. The 
apparatus devised by Professor Arthur Korn appears to be 
bringing the luxury of picture transmission within reach. 
Evidence of the progress he has made is afforded by an illustra- 
tion of an electrically-transmitted photograph in Knowledge and 
Lllustrated Scientific News for April last, accompanying a de- 
scription of Professor Korn’s apparatus by Dr. Alfred Graden- 
witz. If not artistically perfect, the transmitted photograph 
may be reckoned amongst the wonders of the new century. 
Dr. Gradenwitz points out that selenium cells, as shown by 
Herr Ruhmer’s wireless telephony researches, afford the means 
of detecting and transmitting by telephone very feeble fluctua- 
tions in the intensity of a source of illumination, and can change 
these fluctuations into oscillations of an electric current. When 
a ray of light and a selenium cell is simultaneously drawn along 
Over Opposite sides of a photographic plate, the different shades 
of the various portions of the plate result in continuous oscilla- 
tions of the current being produced in the circuit of the cell. 
The current oscillations act on the receiving apparatus which in 
turn reconvert them into fluctuations of light. In these attempts 
the weak point has been the receiving apparatus, because of the 
feebleness of the transmitted currents. Professor Korn’s ap- 
paratus has been designed to overcome the latter imperfection. 
Professor Korn was engaged in investigating the radiations 
given off by the electrodes of a tube exhausted to a pressure of 
between o*2 and 2 m.m. as Hertzian radiations were applied to 
the electrodes. He noticed the extreme sensitiveness with 
which these radiations would react on small alterations in the 
circuit. This sensitiveness suggested to him the use of those 
radiations which were photographically most efficient in con- 
nection with a method of electrical telephotography. In his 
apparatus the photographic film of the receiver rotates in front 
of a small window in an exhausted tube, like a roller in front of 
the vibrating membrane of a phonograph. The surface of the 
tube is coated with black paper and tinfoil, leaving only the 
window. By means of high frequency currents luminous radia- 
tions are produced inside the tube, and these, after passing 
through the small window, make photographic impressions on 
the sensitive film which is moved synchronously with the image- 
holder of the sending apparatus, which consists of a film bearing 
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the photograph to be transmitted wound on a glass cylinder. 
This film is traversed by a very thin beam of light while passing 
line by line before a selenium cell placed inside the cylinder. 
According to the different shades of the photograph transmitted 
the selenium cell receives more or less light, while an electric 
current passing through the selenium and the telegraphic wire 
up to the receiving apparatus will undergo corresponding varia- 
tions of intensity, thereby regulating the intensity of the 
radiations of the receiving tube. 

The regulation is effected by the following arrangement : the 
active electrode of the exhausted tube is connected to one of 
the poles of the secondary coil of a Tesla apparatus by inserting 
feeble sparks formed by the points of a galvonometer needle 
and two fixed points connected respectively with the tube of the 
Tesla apparatus. The intensity of the radiation given off by 
the tube will be more or less powerful according to the distance 
of the galvonometer needle points and the fixed points. 

By such an apparatus the intensity of the radiation of a 
receiving tube can be made to correspond with the intensity of 
the light striking the selenium of the sending apparatus, and 
line by line of the original photograph can be reproduced. 
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Korea and its Inhabitants.—Monsignor Vay de Vaya gave 
a large and crowded audience the benefit of his experience as a 
missionary in the Far East in the Friday evening lecture at the 
Royal Institution on April 15th. Beginning by showing its 
geographical position, he made clear its unfortunate situation on 
the line of advance of two great expanding empires, and 
strategically indispensable to both. He described its natural 
advantages in the possession of a number of splendid harbours, 
of which Chemulpo, Masanpho and Gensan are chief, and its 
absence of internal communications to connect them. Roads 
are divided into three classes: the first a fairly practicable 
mule or pony track, the second a path suitable to the most 
agile of mountain goats, the third non-existent save on paper. 
Bridges are discriminated in similar fashion, the first being 
a plank or roadway crossing a stream, the second a series 
of stepping-stones, the third nothing more than a ford with 
a pole at each side considerately marking the height beyond 
which the water need not be supposed to rise on the traveller’s 
chest. The Korean dwelling is a ramshackle structure of poles 
and mud, with a small door, and no windows. Furniture it 
contains none, and life is carried on mainly in the open air. 
The women are principally occupied in beating their husbands’ 
clothes with sticks to impart the glossy surface ambitioned 
by the Korean Beau Brummel on his invariably white raiment. 
The boys are studious and intelligent, those frequenting the 
mission schools in the capital learning Latin with facility, 
and even devoting their long summer vacations to the 
preparation of tasks for the ensuing year. Art, language, and 
letters are all imported from China, and seem to have received 
little local development. Korea suffers under the disadvantage 
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of being bi-lingual, mandarin Chinese being the language 
of polite society, though but little understood by the bulk of 
the population, who rarely go beyond the capacity to read the 
mixed Chin-Korean script of the press, in which the grammatical 
construction is Korean. The Korean language differs from that 
of China and Japan, and has an alphabet of its own. Its 
literature consists largely of translations, with original writings 
on history and travel, and works of poetry and fiction. There 
are circulating libraries for the supply of these books, and some 
are written both in Korean and Chinese on alternate pages. 





Foreigners in Korea.—Even before the opening of her ports 
to foreign settlement, Korea was already penetrated by Japanese 
immigration, and official prohibitions were, as Mr. Angus Hamilton 
tells us in his instructive volume (Korea. London: William 
Heinemann. 1904), helpless to prevent the intercourse between 
the neighbouring peoples. Not that the Japanese have ever 
been popular in Korea, for Japanese policy has been always of 
an aggressive character, and her settlers appear to have been 
the scum of her population. They number now about 25,000, 
and their insolence of demeanour, dishonesty in trade, and 
corruption of manners render them the curse of the treaty ports. 


‘The merchant has become a rowdy ; the coolie is impudent, 
violent, and, in general, an outcast, more prone to steal than to 
work. Master and man alike terrorise the Koreans, who go in 
fear of their lives whenever they have transactions with the 
Japanese.” 


Their overbearing attitude dates from the close of the Chino- 
Japanese war ; and it is to be hoped that the reforms now about 
to be introduced by Japan into Korea will include the discipline 
and control of her own settlements. In trade Japan occupies 
a position of unquestioned supremacy, with Germany and 
the United States as her nearest competitors in a field from 
which Great Britain is being gradually ousted. For this result 
Mr. Hamilton censures the feeble and halting policy of the 
Foreign Office, as well as the apathy and dilatoriness of 
the British merchant. Unassisted trade, in competition with 
that fed by bounties and subsidised shipping, must go to the 
wall, especially when so little capable of self-help under 
discouraging conditions as he describes. The trade of the 
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United States in Korea is largely pushed by the missionaries, 
who appear to be excellent commercial agents. Russian 
interests in Korea are rather political than mercantile; and even 
the famous concession on the Yalu, so largely instrumental in 
causing the present war, was of the former character. 


Korean Monasteries.—The principal group of Buddhist 
monasteries in Korea is situated in the Diamond Mountains in a 
romantic and picturesque solitude. There are here thirty-four 
monasteries and monastic shrines, tended by 300 monks and 60 
nuns. They are not of great antiquity, the oldest dating back only 
from some generations. There is a splendid temple with a 
gilded image of Buddha, and three lesser ones, besides many 
smaller shrines scattered through the woods. Shelter and 
charity are given to the poor and helpless, and the author has 
nothing but good to say of the monks, whom he praises for 
their acts of charity and for the simplicity and benevolence 
of their lives. The revenues of the establishment are derived 
from Church lands, from donations and benefactions, offerings of 
pilgrims, and the proceeds of begging by mendicants, who chant 
the litanies of Buddha from house to house, and travel through 
the country, finding food and lodging by the wayside. The 
author was accommodated in some of these monasteries, and 
received much kindly attention from his hosts. 


Optimistic View of Spanish Life.—Mr. Bart. Kennedy’s 
mode of travel (A Zramp in Spain. London: George Newnes. 
1904) brought him into closer contact with the Spanish people 
than that of more conventional tourists, and it is instructive to 
read his favourable estimate of the conditions of their life 
as compared with that of Englishmen and Americans. In their 
view, Spain is an unprogressive country, with a_ corrupt 
administration, and a population sunk in poverty, ignorance and 
superstition; but this author applies a different criterion of 
prosperity, and finds that there is ‘‘ less poverty, less hunger, 
less misery ” in Spain than in America. He acknowledges that 
men do not work so hard in Spain as in America, but considers 
hard work a blessing much disguised, so much so that he never 
in his travels met any one who undertook it willingly. He caps 
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this assertion by another, equally heretical from the modern 
point of view—that the Spaniard is better off than the English- 
man, that he has a better time, has less to do, and is better fed. 


‘‘Of course (he goes on), in the big towns of Spain, the 
beggars go for the tourist tooth and nail. There are swarms of 
them, and from these swarms the observant tourist gets the 
erroneous impression that Spain is a hungrier country than his 
own happy up-to-date land. And the observant tourist at once 
feels bothered and grieved and sympathetic. But the reason 
for the presence of the beggars is a simple one. Spain 
possesses not that triumph of Anglo-Saxon administration-—the 
atrocious and abominable workhouse system. They don’t shut 
up their beggars as if they were lepers. There are places of 
shelter to which they may go, but they may please themselves 
as to whether they stay in them or not. They are allowed 
freedom. They are allowed to come out into the open and 
worry the society that has produced them. . . . If you are 
destitute in England or America you are a criminal who 
is liable to be put in prison. If you are destitute in Spain 
you are as free to move about as the man _ who is rich. 
So let no more be said about the Spanish beggars. They are 
treated far more fairly and rationally than our workhouse 
beggars.” 


In his wanderings on foot through Spain he lived the life 
of the people, and avers that he found the working people much 
better off than our own working people, a sturdier and healthier 
race, better housed, better fed, with plenty of bread and wine, 
and leading in every way a life of greater ease and enjoyment. 





A South American Self-constituted Repubiic.—The 
example of disintegration set by Panama is evidently contagious, 
and another soz-disant republic has put forward a claim to 
independent existence. The vast territory between the Amazon 
and the two Guianas, known as Counany, after having been in 
dispute between France and Brazil for a century and three 
quarters, was finally assigned to the latter by the award of 
a Swiss tribunal of arbitration. Indians and whites, negroes 
and half-castes, make up its heterogeneous population, among 
whom the ambition of forming a new nationality has been 
aroused by the successful revolt of a portion of Colombian 
territory on the American Isthmus. They have now sent to 
Paris as Ambassador the titular President of the Republic, a 
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certain M. Brézé, a Parisian who has served in the French 
forces in Guiana, and has won the confidence of his new 
compatriots by his repulse of the Brazilian attempt to take 
possession of their country conformably to the award of the 
arbitrators. ‘* After having prepared the military and adminis- 
trative organisation of Counany, he has come on a mission 
to Europe to defend the interests entrusted to him,” says the 
Journal in introducing him to the notice of the public. A strip 
of coast-line in South America, with its relative Hinterland, 
is valuable enough to enlist the ambitions of European Powers, 
and render the vdle of protector of the new republic an object 
of keen competition. Its position on the line of maritime 
communication between the southern half of the continent and 
the future seaway of the Interoceanic Canal gives adventitious 
interest to its fortunes. 


Reclamation of the Kalahari Desert.—In the so-called 
Kalahari Desert, which occupies so large a tract of British 
South Africa, a region rich in potential resources only awaits 
development. Mr. H. A. Bryden, writing in the New L£ra 
of Cape Town, describes it as ‘‘ likely to prove a very valuable 
tract of grazing country, one of the finest natural ranching 
grounds to be found in any part of the world.” With an area 
equal to that of the Transvaal, Orange River Colony and 
Natal together, its surface is, roughly speaking, an extensive 
flat interrupted in places by rolling dunes and the desiccated 
beds of what once were rivers. The sand which overlays the 
bedrock, probably granite, to a great depth, is of a reddish 
colour, highly ferruginous, and productive not only of grasses 
excellent for stock feeding, but also of forests of giraffe-acacia 
and other bush. With irrigation this red soil can be made 
to grow almost any crop; but as it is porous it lets the rain, 
which falls in sufficient quantity, run rapidly through to the 
underlying strata. Here, therefore, it is conjectured that it 
exists in extensive reservoirs at no great depth, and if raised by 
artesian wells and windmill pumps could be distributed over 
distances of fifteen to twenty miles from each station. Even as 
it is, it supports quantities of game, eland, springbok, and 
wildebeest, and trek oxen can find sustenance there during the 
dry season. Surface water is, however, very scarce, being 
found permanently in small quantities only in deep limestone 
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pits, and standing for a short time after the rains in a few salt 
pans or vleis scattered through the desert. Round these are 
generally found some small native settlements of Bakalahari or 
Masarwa Bushmen, and there are two or three larger and more 
permanent native villages in the heart of the desert. On its 
edge some farms have been taken up within the last ten years 
by Dutch farmers and a few British, but with these trifling 
exceptions its great expanse is uninhabited and to a great 
extent unexplored. It has a bracing plateau climate, and 
the bush and forest provide a comfortable warm veld giving 
shelter from the occasional frosts of May and June, or the keen 
winds which sometimes blow over its wide area. Its 
reclamation should be at least an interesting experiment, 
and one not very costly to put to the test, as boring for water 
in a few places would show whether it exists at levels where it 
can be tapped. 
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Readings on the Gospels for Sundays and Holy Days. 
By M. S. Datton. With a Preface by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster. London: Sands and Co. 
Pp. 328. 1903. Published price, 3s. 6d. 


O unfold the meaning of Christ’s Gospel to the people is 

f} the duty of the preacher ; to listen to those whom Christ 

commissioned to preach is the corresponding obligation 

on the part of the faithful. But, for one reason or another, 

there are many among the latter who seldom or never hear 

the Word of God spoken unto them, and to these this little 
work, although suitable for all, is chiefly directed. 

The Gospel for each Sunday and Holy Day is given in full, 
and is followed by a short meditation or instruction on the 
sacred text. The matter of these homilies is solid, and the 
reflections and applications to daily life eminently practical. 
The book reads easily and pleasantly, and breathes throughout 
the spirit of simplicity that so characterised the words of our 


Saviour Himself. F. E. O’H. 


Downside: The History of St. Gregory’s School, from its 
commencement at Douay to the present time. By Dom 
Henry NORBERT Birt, O.S.B. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd. 

ATHER BIRT has given us an interesting account of a 
great educational work carried on by the Benedictine 
Order. After sketching the connection between the 

Benedictines before and after the so-called Reformation, the 

author touches on the difficulties which render the date of 

I2 
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the commencement of the school at Douay somewhat hard to 
fix, on account of the loss of records during the French Revolu- 
tion. However, we have proofs which settle approximately the 
date at 1608. It is a noteworthy fact that the present Monastery 
and Abbey of St. Laurence at Ampleforth owes its beginning 
at Dieulouard to the attempt to suppress the community at 
Douay as soon as it was established there. On account of 
violent opposition to St. Gregory’s, which took the form of 
influence brought to bear on the Archdukes, the Nuncio, and 
even the Pope himself, the Superior, Father Bradshaw, thought 
it incumbent on him to look out for another place where their 
‘‘implacable opponents” would no longer molest them. The 
monks who had settled at Dieulouard were forced, like their 
brethren at Douay, to fly the country at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. This ‘resulted in the foundation of the monastery at 
Ampleforth. 

The Gregorians owe a debt of gratitude to their generous 
benefactor, Philip Caverel, Abbot of St. Vaast’s, at Arras, who 
built the monastery for them about 1625 ; and it was the same 
community at Arras that enabled them tu repair the dilapidated 
house and add further buildings in 1769. An opportunity of 
comparing the English Protestant school education with that 
given at Douay is afforded in the person of Gilbert Langley, 
who was, in 1721, taken from the London Charterhouse and 
placed at Douay. At the Charterhouse, in a short time, he 
began to read Virgil, Ovid, Homer, and Demosthenes. When 
he arrived at Douay he was examined, and found capable of 
nothing higher than Alvarus’s Grammar and Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries. 

The troubles undergone during the French Revolution, the 
expulsion from Douay, the imprisonment at Doullens, and the 
final escape to England, together with the harassing thought 
as to whether England, in its state at that time, would be much 
safer for them than France, are all graphically described by 
Father Birt. We must pass over the sojourn (1795-1814) at 
Acton Burnell, for which they were indebted to the generosity of 
Edward Smythe, fifth Baronet of Eshe, and hasten to the move 
to Downside. The property was furnished in 1813 by Prior 
Kendal, and in April, 1814, Dom Leveaux, an old Maurist monk, 
headed a band of monks and boys on their journey, partly by 
coach, partly on foot, and partly by canal, from Acton Burnell 
to Downside. It seems strange to learn that, even after they 
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were so far settled in England as to have a place of their own, 
there should have been serious thoughts of returning to Douay. 
Indeed, matters advanced so far that, when the treaty of peace, 
in 1814, resulted in the Gregorians getting back their property, 
a decision was made to return to Douay. Providence, how- 
ever, often uses small means to bring about great events, and 
so it was in this case. Prior Lawson made a journey to Douay 
in November, 1816, but found such difficulties in the way that 
he reluctantly came to the conclusion that the proposed migra- 
tion must be finally given up. The Douay property was made 
over to the sister community of St. Edmund’s in Paris. This 
community, after its removal to Douay, flourished there until 
the recent measures taken by the French Government against 
religion forced them also to seek a home in England. 

The account of the games, both at Douay and at Downside, 
is of great interest. In the notice of the cricket matches 
played with Prior Park it is not quite accurate to say that no 
matches were played between 1875 and 1880. It is true there 
was no match either in 1875 or in 1880, but there was one in 
each of the years 1876, 1877, and 1878, and the usual two in 
1879. The illustrations, including a map of Douay in the year 
1627, are very well done, and the work fittingly ends with a 
sketch of some Gregorian worthies. 


D. I. 


Two Hundred Designs for Church Embroidery in Me- 
dizval Style. By JoserpH Braun, S.J. Freiburg in 
Bresgau: B. Herder. 


TATHER BRAUN has given us a portfolio comprising over 
H two hundred Gothic ecclesiastical designs in outline. 
The examples are clearly and practically shown, and 
directions given for working and colouring them, the latter 
comprising some very harmonious compositions. Many of the 
conventional patterns are very handsome; they are usually 
better than the realistic ones, in which sometimes the flowers 
grow awry and the grapes float upwards, whilst scrolls are 
mysteriously skewered on branches. The medizval artist loved 
nature passionately, and his quaint plants grew, even when 
rooted in the back of an unfortunate dragon. 
Some of these designs would gain in effect by omitting details 
and emphasizing central ornaments. Among the best are a 
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vine pattern for a chasuble, a graceful reproduction of a fifteenth- 
century vestment from Dantzig, and a handsome conventional 
design for a cope-hood. A curious little border of stars and 
clouds might find a more frivolous use, and effective patterns 
could be adapted for Venetian or Renaissance lace from the 
many border samples. There are numerous emblems, mono- 
grams, and some medallions containing half-figures of our 
Lord, besides several alphabets. We heartily recommend this 
publication to church embroiderers as well as to secular art 
workers. 


O. S. B. 


Rome and Reform. By T. L. Kinctron OuipHant. Two vols. 
Macmillan. Pp. 1049. 


HIS is a collection of historical scraps, with the author's 
A} reflections interspersed. Its purpose is to show that since 

the beginning of the sixteenth century the political and 
social influence of Rome has been a constant drag on the 
prosperity of those European States which have submitted to 
it; while emancipation from it has been constantly followed or 
accompanied by an increase of well-being both internal and 
external. The author’s plan is to give a very brief history of 
each State since the year 1500, at which date the Roman 
authority is supposed to have ceased to be beneficial and to 
have become harmful, and the case, as between Ultramon- 
tanism and Protestantism, is summed up in a short final chapter, 
much in favour of the latter, and with special commendation for 
the form of Protestantism which has prevailed in England. 

The author judges from a frankly Protestant point of view ; 
his principles are apparently axiomatic and need no support. 
Thus ‘‘ legends,” ‘‘relics,’’ and *‘ indulgences,” are, in an age 
of railways and telegraphs, merely offensive survivals of super- 
stition; vows of celibacy are wholly detestable and lead 
inevitably to immorality in both sexes ; the repression of heresy 
by any means is an offence against liberty ; a vanity of con- 
tending creeds is an evidence and support of true religion, and 
toleration is a virtue to be desired for its own sake. Ultramon- 
tanism, we are told, leads to Atheism: though Mr. Oliphant 
admits later that the ‘‘ festering son of unbelief” is as prevalent 
in Protestant as in Catholic countries. England is chosen 
among the nations to be the special object of Divine favour : 
‘* God let it be seen, in 1588,” we read, ‘‘ that He would never 
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forsake His own Englishmen.” Leo XIII., Mr. Oliphant has 
the astonishingly bad taste to assert, ‘‘ disgraced himself” by 
receiving one of the editors of Za Crozx in audience. 

Mr. Oliphant’s comprehension of Catholic doctrines is less 
apparent than his patriotism. He tells us, for instance, that 
Cardinals Pole and Contarini ‘‘ must have had a strange jumble 
of contradictory ideas in their minds,” since they grounded all 
their hopes of heaven on the sacrifice of Christ, offered fifteen 
centuries earlier, and yet countenanced the daily sacrifices of 
the Mass as an offering for sin. The denunciation, by the 
Archbishop of Paris of the suppression of the Jesuits by 
Clement XIV. ‘‘ shows that the Holy See had not yet been 
pronounced infallible in questions of faith and morals.” A 
mention in a letter from Rome, quoted by Michaud (Louzs X/V. 
et Innocent XJ., i. 310) of the fees payable for dispensations from 
the ‘‘irregularity”’ (or incapacity for ordination) resulting from 
“bigamy” (2.e., two successive marriages), appears in this 
form: A dispensation for bigamy proved that this was the most 
costly of all irregularities, as though a corrupt and venal 
Church had sold a permission (such as Luther gave to the 
Landgrave of Hesse) to some person of irregular life to have 
two wives at once. Certain ardent Ultramontanes have, 
Mr. Oliphant says, supposed the Pope to be God: faith need 
not be kept with heretics: the Pope’s claim to the power of 
deposing sovereigns was the sole plea for the executions under 
Elizabeth—the Pope incited the Jesuits and others to murder 
her. Mr. Oliphant has, of course, the right to believe in these 
and other commonplaces of the cruder forms of Protestant 
controversy. But he has no right to introduce them into what 
he would doubtless wish to be regarded as a serious historical 
work, without so much as hinting that they are denied in 
evidence which many think conclusive. 

A fair example of the arguments by which Mr. Oliphant 
supports the main contention of his book may be found in his 
section on Ireland. ‘‘ The Pope,” he says, ‘‘was Ireland’s 
greatest enemy ”—the reason being that it was devotion to the 
Papal cause that prevented the Irish people from accepting 
peaceably the new religion (which, with its unscrupulous bishops 
and brutalised parsons, Mr. Oliphant represents in the worst 
possible light), and so exposed them to the merciless severities 
of English rule. Certainly Ireland has failed to appreciate the 
blessings of Protestantism, and has gained little indeed in a 
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temporal sense by so doing. The thesis that worldly prosperity 
is seldom the consequence of devotion to the Church’s cause, 
whether in nations or individuals, needs little proof; but the 
attempt to make Rome responsible for the evils which are due 
to the defects of human nature itself, whether within or without 
the Church, is a mere futility. It certainly cannot be said that 
Mr. Oliphant has succeeded in it. He would seem to be a 
follower of that school of sturdy English Protestantism whose 
most eminent and attractive representative was probably the 
late Charles Kingsley. But his book, notwithstanding the 
industry which has evidently gone to produce it, will probably 
give little help to the cause he affects, and it will certainly afford 
none to the impartial student of history. 


A. B. S. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord 
Acton, LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History. 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., and StTaANLtey Leatues, M.A. Vol. VII.—TZhe 
United States. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
Pp. xxvi.-857. 


E believe we are justified in assuming that any work 

\\ connected with the name of the late Lord Acton will be 

of interest to the Catholic public, and especially so to 

readers of the DUBLIN REviEw. It is with pleasure, therefore, 

that we bring under their notice Zhe Cambridge Modern History, 

a monumental work of twelve volumes, planned and sometime 
edited by him during the last years of his life. 

‘*The idea and conception of this work was Lord Acton’s 
own,” write the editors in their preface to the present volume. 
‘* He also distributed the vast subject-matter among the twelve 
volumes, and sub-divided these into chapters, giving to each its 
appropriate title, and thus indicating in general terms its scope.” 

After Lord Acton had resigned the editorship, it was entrusted 
to the three distinguished Cambridge scholars—Dr. Ward, Dr. 
Prothero, and Mr. Stanley Leathes, M.A.—who are at present 
pushing the undertaking to completion with decided energy and 
ability. 

The plan of the work contemplates a comprehensive history 
of modern Europe and of modern times from the Renaissance, 
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to be written on the co-operative system and after a method, at 
once original and scientific, which determines periods not by 
arbitrary dates, but by taking a central idea or prominent event 
and grouping around it the lesser ones that naturally cohere to 
it or may be explained by it. 

This seventh volume ot Zhe Cambridge Modern History 
‘narrates the history of Canada and of the colonies, French 
and English, connected with it, from their discovery down to 
the time at which Canada passed under the British crown ; 
secondly, that of the other English colonies in North America, 
from their origin to the Declaration of Independence; and, 
finally, the history of these colonies after they had become the 
United States, from 1776 down to the present time.” 

The history of the colonial period, down to the year 1783, is 
written by Mr. John A. Doyle, M.A., Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Professor J. B. McMaster, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, gives us an account of the progress and 
development, and guides us along the rapidly-widening stream 
of American history as far as the year 1850. The important 
event of this long period—‘‘ The War of 1812-15 ”—is treated 
from rather an English standpoint by Mr. H. W. Wilson, of 
Trinity Colleze, Oxford. 

In 1861 the war between the North and South broke out. Its 
sad story is told by the late John G. Nicolay, who collaborated 
with Mr. Hay, present United States Secretary of State, on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. A monograph from the same pen on 
‘‘ The North during the War,” and two others on ‘* The Naval 
Operations of the Civil War” and ‘‘The South during the 
War,” by Mr. Wilson, of Trinity, Oxford, and Professor 
Schwab, of Yale University respectively, close this intensely 
interesting episode, and bring us to the year 1865. 

The next twenty years of the nation’s history offer excep- 
tional difficulties to the historian. It was a time of unrestrained 
Republican rule, or misrule—a time of ‘‘ Political Reconstruc- 
tion’; and under the latter heading, Professor Theodore Clarke 
Smith, of the Ohio State University, deals fully and, on the 
whole, fairly with the course of events. 

John B. Moore, of Columbia University, New York, fittingly 
ends this historical survey, and, indeed, the historical portion of 
our volume, if we include—seemingly for no other purpose than 
to please the editors—a chapter on ‘‘ The French in America,” 
by Miss Mary Bateson, of Newnham College ; and one on 
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‘¢The Conquest of Canada,” by Mr. A. G. Bradley, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The chapters on ‘‘ The Declaration of 
Independence”’ and ‘‘ The Constitution,” by Professor Melville 
M. Bigelow, of Boston University, point out the scope of these 
historic documents, and belong to the law school. ‘‘ The 
Economic Development of the United States” is a practical 
and suggestive paper on political economy; while the closing 
chapter on ‘‘American Intellect,” by Professor Wendell, of 
Harvard, is a literary gem sparkling with the thoughts and 
ideals that have moulded the distinctively American type, with 
sympathetic allusions to the men and women who, by giving to 
these thoughts and ideals their highest and best expression, 
have done most to impress them on the national mind. 

The plan of this great work pleases us very much. It is 
new ; it is scientific ; it gives the specialist a chance ; and owing 
to the vast amount of materials at present to hand and the 
‘*mass of new matter which the last half-century has accumu- 
lated” on most historical points, specialisation in history has 
become a necessity. But the specialist is then only a help to 
science when there is a master mind to co-ordinate his work to 
some central idea. 

Of the ‘‘matter and manner” of the volume before us we 
may safely say, after careful perusal and deliberation in keeping 
with the importance of the subject, that it reflects the greatest 
credit upon all concerned in its production, from the printer 
who has done his work so well, to the Catholic peer who 
planned it, and that we can heartily recommend it as a well- 
written and reliable history of the United States. Of course 
there are blemishes : humanity has not yet produced its perfect 
work. These, however, are mere trifles, and do not mar the 
general excellence. Above all it gives us new types of man- 
hood in the men who, in little more than a century, have made 
the United States a great world power under God, for ‘‘ In 
God we trust” is the nation’s cherished motto. We hope a 
great many will derive, as we feel we have done, pleasure and 
profit from the strong, earnest pages of this seventh volume of 
The Cambridge Modern History. 


D. P. N. 
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Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian. 1803-1903. A 
Centenary Appreciation. By T. Witton Davies, B.A., 
Ph.D., M.R.A.S., etc. London: T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 
Vill.-142. 3/6. 

LTHOUGH Dr. Witton Davies writes his sketch of Ewald 

A somewhat in the style of a biographer telling the tale of 

his hero, yet it cannot be said that he is blind to Ewald’s 
faults and shortcomings. Making, therefore, all allowance for 
the fact that the writer is of much the same way of thinking in 
religious matters as the subject of the essay—it may be said that 
he has endeavoured, not unsuccessfully, to represent the man 
as he was. Wecan understand the high position Ewald holds in 
the author’s estimation when we see that he speaks of him as 
the greatest Old Testament scholar of the nineteenth century, 
and as one who has surpassed any other writer in the same 
field in the number, originality, and value of his books during 
the same century; and this while teaching with a power hardly 
to be found in any other man. Indeed, he speaks of him as 
being nearly an ideal teacher and student. 

One scarcely sees in the picture drawn in this volume the 
characteristics of a great man. The truly great have less 
absolute confidence in their own opinions and in their own 
powers of mind, and so will readily recognise that others may 
often have opinions as well founded as their own. That Ewald 
was incapable of appreciating the works of Catholic writers on 
the Bible is not to be wondered at, but still we may be thankful 
that he opposed the extreme school of Strauss and Baur. 

Ewald’s industry may be illustrated by an incident which 
happened on one occasion when his friends succeeded in per- 
suading him to take a holiday. ‘*‘ He had actually commenced 
the journey, but after proceeding some distance a vision of 
unfinished tasks at home flashed upon him. At the very next 
stop he got out of the train, crossed the line, and returned to 
GO6ttingen by the earliest train” (p. 34). 

The illustrations of Ewald’s contemporaries, etc., are well 
done. Dr. Witton Davies seems very anxious that we should 
fully appreciate his skill in detecting an error in Liddon’s life of 
Pusey, although one fails to see that the error is one of great 
importance. Is ‘* Adieu, my illustrious sir; may I have your 
good will; go on (with your studies)” the right translation of 
‘* Vale, V.Cl., mihique favere perge ” ? (pp. 109-111). 

D. Jj. 
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Mary, the Perfect Woman. One hundred and fifty rhythms 
in honour of the mystical life of Our Lady. By EmILy 
MARY SHAPCOTE; with a Preface by the late CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Manresa Press. 1903. 
8vo, pp. XXXIi.-240. 


NY book which may serve to make Mary better known and 
A better loved, even by one soul, must be welcome to the 
Catholic, and on this account we are glad to notice Mrs. 
Shapcote’s devout work. To tell the truth, it does not greatly 
appeal to us, and we regret the rhythmical form in which she 
has thought fit to present it. Our deeply regretted Cardinal, in 
his preface, which is a beautiful outpouring of his love for our 
Lady, compares it to Mariale of St. Anselm. But the MMariale 
has the great advantage of being written in Latin, that is, in a 
language which has a wealth of rhyme and a stateliness of 
rhythm, compared with which English must needs seem poverty- 
stricken. 

In a somewhat autobiographical introduction, Mrs. Shapcote 
explains her reasons for the curious metre selected, and tells us 
how she wrote the whole poem, under a kind of inspiration, 
during the three first months of 1894. Each line ends with the 
same rhyme, or is supposed to do so, for the author has allowed 
herself some liberties in this respect. The result is, we frankly 
confess, unpleasing to our ears, but there may be many readers 
who will appreciate the work more fully than we are able to do. 

The author quite admits that objections may be raised against 
the form of her rhythm: she rather calls attention to the thoughts 
which she desires to present under this form. These thoughts 
are, no doubt, devout and pious musings, on a theme which is 
one of the greatest and most beautiful that can be conceived. 
We own that we cannot find much that strikes us as original in 
thought, but perhaps that could hardly be expected. It is im- 
possible to say anything really new about Mary, and it is at least 
exceedingly difficult to express even old thoughts about her ina 
new way. If, however, we have drawn attention to what strikes 
us as imperfect in the literary setting of these jewels, it is not 
with any captious desire to find fault, but merely that we may 
fulfil our duty ascritics. We trust that the book may serve to 
make our Lady better known and loved, and if it does this, it 
has surely fulfilled its purpose. 


D. B. C. 
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Father Dignam’s Retreats. New and enlarged edition, with 
a preface by Father Gretton, S.J. London: Burns and 


Oates. 8vo, pp. 518. 


E are glad to welcome a new and enlarged edition of this 
\\ beautiful book. Father Dignam’s fame is now so well 
spread among us that it would be an unnecessary task to 
commend this work. It is full of spiritual wisdom and spiritual 
beauty. There is a deep searching sincerity in all that Father 
Dignam wrote, which marks him out as a true and enlightened 
guide of souls. He was one of those who live up to the ideals 
which he set before others, and these alone make an enduring 
impression on men’s hearts: these alone really advance the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 

There are included in this book notes of no less than thirteen 
spiritual retreats, of eight, five, or three days each, besides letters 
and notes of spiritual direction, and notes of conferences and 
sermons. 

The retreats are, of course, founded on the exercises of St. 
Ignatius, and the reader is warned that to profit by them fully 
it is necessary to have at hand both the Book of the Exercises 
and the New Testament. Father Dignam was permeated 
through and through by the /mz¢ation, and on these three books 
it may be said that the whole of his spiritual teaching was based. 


D. B. C. 


Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Literatur. By Otto 
BARDENHEWER, D.D., Ph.D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Munich. Vol. II. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. xvi-665. 


HE second volume of Dr. Bardenhewer’s great work has 
| followed quickly upon the first. It will be of immense 
service to scholars, and will prove as necessary to Pro- 
testants as to Catholics. It would be good if it were translated 
into English, so as to make it more accessible in this country. 
Harnack has said of this new volume that he finds the same 
careful accuracy and the same prudence throughout, from cover 
to cover, and he congratulates the present generation of students 
on the rich materials so ready to hand in this complete and im- 
partial record of the results reached by the last generation 
(Theol. Litt. Zeitung, Feb. Oth, 1904). The whole work ts to 
consist of six volumes, and will cover the entire Patristic period, 
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the same area, in fact, which is embracd by Dr. Bardenhewer’s 
well-known fatrologie. But the concise and brief accounts of 
authors given in that volume are lengthened into full and com- 
plete (though also concise) notices, in a clear and readable style. 
The larger work is consequently a book for perusal, as well as 
for reference. In smaller print are interspersed paragraphs 
dealing with the literature of each subject as it is discussed. 
These may be omitted by the reader, but to the student they are 
naturally the most important portion of the whole. Nothing 
escapes the author’s notice—references in books of other subjects, 
articles in every kind of review, ‘‘ proceedings” of societies, etc. 
We have tested some places, and have found them brought up 
to date, viz., to July, 1903, and have assured ourselves that a 
complete account is given of minute controversies. 

Dr. Bardenhewer has studiously avoided the inclusion in these 
volumes of any original researches or of his own views. He pro- 
fesses to give the results of criticism, and to chronicle all that 
has been investigated by others. His criticisms of different 
theories are, as far as possible, the reflection of the opinion of 
the best scholars, and where difference of view is possible he 
remains impartial. There are few writers who could have 
maintained this objective standpoint without flinching, and it is 
the absolute confidence which the reader gains that Dr. Barden- 
hewer’s moderation is equal to his learning, which gives the 
book its great value as a storehouse of references. We can be 
sure not only of finding the latest results of criticism chronicled, 
but we are certain that the exposition of views with which the 
author has no sympathy will be perfectly fair. 

The volume before us deals with the Christian writers of the 
third century—the first part with the Easterns, the second with 
the Westerns. Of the first part, the great Alexandrians, 
Clement and Origen, naturally claim the lion’s share. Lesser 
Alexandrians follow, then Syro-Palestinians and Asiatics, and a 
summary view of the literature that has been discussed. Then 
come the Westerns: the Africans, Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, 
Lactantius ; the Romans, Hippolytus, Novatian, etc., some other 
writers, Victorinus, Commodian, and again a general view of 
the Western literature of the century. 

An idea of the fulness of information may be gained from 
the fact that fifty-one pages are devoted to Clement, ninety to 
Origen, sixty-two to Tertullian, and seventy to Cyprian. Not the 
smallest fragment of early literature is forgotten. An appendix 
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deals with the acts of the martyrs, and a few pages are devoted 
to Jewish and heathen works which were written or edited by 
Christians. There is a sufficient index at the end of the volume. 
It is matter for congratulation that a Catholic scholar should 
have produced a work which, even more than Professor 
Ehrhard’s encyclopedic book, rivals in usefulness the bulky first 
volume of Harnack’s Aizstory of Early Christian Literature. The 
three great works are almost equally indispensable to any student 
of the first three centuries. We hope it is a sign of the times 
that two out of the three are by Catholic professors. 


J.C. 


Liturgia Misse. Auctore Doctore 4EmILio Ferrais. Verone : 
Sumptibus Felicis Cinquetti. 


HE special qualities which this small book has to recommend 
f} it are brevity, combined with clearness, and a_ novel 
method. The author, Dr. A-milius Ferrais, is the suc- 
cessor of Canon Pighi in the chair of Liturgy at the Episcopal 
Seminary of Verona, and he has followed the method initiated 
by that well-known writer in his Zzturgia Sacramentorum et 
Sacramentalium. Much matter is compressed into 170 small 
pages, not by the use of small type, but by conciseness of 
statement. References are given in footnotes to all decrees 
quoted, and there is a good index. It may be well to state that 
it does not contain the whole of the rite for the celebration of 
Mass, and is not intended as an aid to young priests in learning 
how to say Mass. 


——— O. W. 


The Mirror of Perfection. Translated by Constance, Coun- 
TESS DE LA WarRR. London: Burns and Oates. 


F we mistake not, this is the third recent translation into 
English of the Speculum Perfectionis. The other transla- 
tions have been made with a literary rather than a religious 

object. This fact indicates that the early Franciscan work is 
exceptional in its many-sided attractiveness. There are few 
people indeed who could read the simple account given therein 
of the humble saint of Assisi without being fascinated by the 
fresh lifelike portraiture of one of the most lovable of God’s 
saints. It paints a better picture of St. Francis than any mere 
biography could give us. For the stories supply the quaint 
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atmosphere of medizvalism, the spirit of the times in which he 
lived. Without this setting a portrait of St. Francis would be 
a caricature, for he was eminently the child of his age. 

Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in his preface, tells us that the 
object of the book was to bring back the friars to the love of 
the Lady Poverty. But the Wrror of Perfection reflects many 
other virtues besides poverty. The reader will find a portrayal 
of St. Francis not only as a lover of the Lady Poverty, but also 
as a kindly winning figure, whose service of God carried with 
it the love and service of his fellow man; and as a strong, 
earnest, manly character invested with the gentleness distinctive 
of the age of chivalry. 

The translation deserves great praise. It has been skilfully 
done in a simple and graceful style befitting the qualities which 
distinguish the subject matter of the work. 


O. W. 


Les Indulgences. Par le R. P. Lépicrer. Paris: P. Lethiel- 
leux. Two Vols. 8vo. Pp. xix.-335, 306. 


T is nine years since Pere Lépicier published his book on 
| Indulgences; thetr Origin, Nature, and Development. He 
was at that time on the English mission, and had experi- 
enced the need of a full treatment in English of the subject of 
indulgences. In 1897 an Italian translation of this work was 
brought out by him, and now we have a French translation 
made from the Italian version. The scope of the work, as is 
well known, is the historical and archeological proofs on which 
rests the doctrine of indulgences ; the harmony of the doctrine 
with other truths of faith ; and a vindication of the practical 
utility of indulgences. 

This French edition would have nothing special to recommend 
it to the English reader were it not that there have been added 
notes in reply to statements made in Dr. Lee’s History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church. 
These notes supply what was felt to be a defect in the English 
edition ; they contain a fuller discussion of some of the historical 
difficulties adduced by anti-Catholic writers. These difficulties 
are sometimes brought from such out-of-the-way sources that,it 
is difficult for a priest, with the few books accessible to him, to 
answer them in a fully satisfactory manner. Father Green’s 
Indulgences and Tax Tables is of great service to those who 
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luckily possess it. The notes in the book under notice should 
be of at least equal service, as our opponents will probably use 
Dr. Lee’s book as the arsenal from which to draw their weapons. 
We are therefore able to recommend the French edition as 
likely to be of still greater usefulness to the Catholics of this 
country than was its English original.. 


O. W. 


Sacra Liturgia. By J. F. VAN per StappeEN, Bishop-Auxiliary 
of Mechlin. Second Edition. Five Vols. 9 by 5#ins. 
Pp. 447; 418; 552; 483; 483. Mechlin: H. Dessain. 


F the five treatises before us three have reached a second 

() edition. The Right Rev. author’s title to a foremost 

position in the ranks of liturgiologists is well merited. 

A broad view of the whole subject-matter is taken ; it is treated 

concisely, yet in no way can it be said that clearness has been 
sacrificed for the sake of brevity. 

The catechetical mode followed by the author may be objected 
to as tending to lead to the exclusion of matter; or, on the 
other hand, as likely to render a work involved in many repeti- 
tions of detail. Difficulty of reference, however, is greatly 
obviated by a full alphabetical index at the end of each volume. 

The highest praise and strongest recommendation can be 
given to the first three volumes, viz., De Officio Divino, De 
Rubricts Missalis, and De Celebratione Misse. in the Roman 
seminaries these works are looked upon as classical, and no 
further proof need be given of their value to professors and 
students of sacred liturgy. Concerning the remaining two 
volumes, viz., the De Admzinistratione Sacramentorum and Manuale 
ad Sacras Functiones Rite Peragendas, one has to remember that 
they are compiled from lectures delivered to seminarists in a 
country which, in its ecclesiastical service, legitimately differs 
from the Roman rite. It would be invidious to detail such 
differences of practice ; but used with discrimination, these 
volumes will be found of great service. In view of the motu 
proprio of Pope Pius X. on Church Music, some alterations in 
the examples of plain chant will be necessary. 


D. D. 
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A True Historical Relation of the Conversion of Sir Tobie 
Matthew to the Holy Catholic Faith. Edited by A. H. 
MaTHEwW. London: Burns and Oates. 1904. 


LTHOUGT Alban Butler wrote a Lzfe of Sir Tobie Mathews, 
A and made use of the MS. here printed, yet the MS. itself 
has never been given to the world in its completeness. 

Now at length, thanks to Mr. Edward Dowden and to Mr. A. 
H. Mathew, we have the whole of a document which can hardly 
be surpassed as a piece of personal history. Tobie Matthews 
(the reader is warned that the spelling of the name varies) was 
a fine specimen of a gentleman of the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
age. The son of the notorious Tobie Matthews who acquired 
such a sinister reputation as Archbishop of York, he spent his 
youth in London and about the Court, mixing in all its frivolities 
and wickedness. He was a very intimate friend of Bacon, and 
was a member of King James’s Parliament at the age of twenty- 
three. Four years later he was received into the Catholic 
Church at Florence by a Father of the Society. The present 
‘* relation ” describes his religious awakening, his doubts and 
fears, his arguments with the celebrated Father Parsons at 
Rome, and, finally, the joy and happiness of his reconciliation. 
But its chief interest lies not so much in the exposition of 
argument, as in the vivid incidental touches which make the 
men and customs of that stirring period live again. Matthews 
has a fine and nervous gift of language. You seem to see a 
man who might have been as ready with his sword as with his 
tongue. Cardinal Pinelli, the ‘‘Grand Inquisitor” of Rome, 
‘* would never speak to me till I had put on my hat as soon as 
he; nor till I sat down in as good a chair as his.” The re- 
doubtable Father Parsons would take him off to dine at the 
College ‘‘ Vineyard,” and casually put him through a course of 
St. Augustine on Purgatory. At Florence, he extends his 
patristic reading ‘‘in that good library of St. Mark’s,” for 
** that exquisite library of St. Laurence” is not open to him. 
In Florence, another Grand Inquisitor reconciles him to the 
Church, and in the Annunziata he prepares for his first com- 
munion. Returning to England, he passes through Canterbury, 
visits the Cathedral, and ‘‘ kneels upon” the chair of St. 
Augustine, which, we are told, was covered with a kind of 
cloth, though not by way of devotion, but of decency (more 
than it is now, when the young lady trippers are encouraged to 
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sit down in it). In London he sees a great deal of Archbishop 
Bancroft, who at one time embraces him and laments over him, 
and at others threatens to commit him to prison—as he finally 
does. The Archbishop encourages him to state the Roman 
case, and promises to ‘‘ blow it down with as much ease as a 
man might do a pack of cards.” Matthew talked to him of the 
invocation of the Saints, and ‘‘ he misliked it, and derided it, 
and took his pleasure upon it.” The Archbishop then takes 
him into the library (at Lambeth), and as they turn over the 
books, ‘‘ his tongue begins to be enraged,” and he ‘‘ breaks 
away” abruptly. Another time, very early on St. Peter’s Day, 
as they talk, a timid knock comes to the door, and a whining 
voice asks for admittance, to bring in a ‘bowl of above a 
quart, one of those which kings give to archbishops for their 
New Year’s gift,” containing ‘‘caudle,” which His Grace 
drinks off at a. draught. There is a life-like sketch of Sir 
Christopher Perkins, an apostate, who pesters Sir Tobie with 
his cynical sneers at-religion and his lewd suggestions. Then— 
for our hero was at that time in the Fleet—they send him Dr. 
Morton, whom he routs, and Mr. Crashaw, of whom he says: 
‘* There is not a more intolerable kind of man than an ignorant, 
audacious, loud, and false undertaker ’’—that is, go-between. 
Of Sir Maurice Berkeley, whose attempts at argument are 
child-like, he says: ‘‘I thought him hugely out of the way, 
though otherwise he were a gallant, noble, and witty gentle- 
man, and withal a most honest man if Puritanism would have 
let him alone.” Sir Edwin Sands is a learned man—‘“‘ yet the 
tediousness of his discourse, the solemnness of his understand- 
ing, the visible delight which hé had to be extremely admired, 
and his resolution to reduce all religion to human reason, made 
me fear him little and like him less.” This is what he says of 
the great Sir Francis Bacon, who sometimes attempted con- 
troversy : ‘‘ He was in very truth (with being a kind of monster 
both of wit and knowledge also in other things) such a poor 
kind of creature in all those which were questionable about 
religion, that my wonder takes away all my words” (p. 112). 
‘* We seldom met after upon such arguments, but I passed my 
time with him in much gust; for there was not such company 
in the whole world” (p. 113). 

The arguments and statements of the book are admirable— 
quite worthy of the age of Canisius and Bellarmine. The fine 
and serious personal note which is sensible throughout, gives 
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the impression of an uncommon mind—an impression which is 
deepened by the two shorter tracts which are also included in 
the volume. N. 


The Mercies of the Sacred Heart. Twelve Sermons for the 
First Fridays. By the Very Rev. ALEx. MacDona.Lp, D.D. 
New York: J. F. Wagner. 


TY\HESE discourses, carefully and thoughtfully written, will 
| be useful aids to prayer and to meditation in the Sacred 

Heart. They treat, not without eloquence, of many 
aspects of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus—of His 
charity, His suffering, His humility, His meekness, and His 
solicitude for men. Incidentally, they offer much profitable 
instruction on the Incarnation, the Blessed Sacrament, the 
Mass, Divine Grace, Death, Our Lady and St. Joseph, etc. 
There are one or two passages which perhaps might be toned 
down a little. The author says: ‘‘ There are very few who 
practise devotion to the Blessed Trinity, or to the Holy Ghost, 
or even tothe Angels,” because few men can get beyond material 
and sensible things (p. 3). This seems too strong, if it is 
spoken of persons who practise devotion of any kind. When 
Dr. MacDonald says, ‘‘In the strong words of the old Roman 
Creed, ‘Jesus Christ was born of the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary’”—if he refers to the Apostolic Creed, it certainly 
does not put it in that way, and he does not seem to have 
improved upon it. The special error of Luther in regard to the 
Real Presence was not ‘‘ impanation,” but ‘‘ consubstantiation ” 
(p. 41). ‘‘Impanation”’ was.the idea of Osiander, and it 
means that the Divine Personality was directly united to the 
substance of bread, as by a new kind of incarnation. The 
volume bears the zmprimatur of the Archbishop of New York. 

een N. 


Virgin Saints of the Benedictine Order. By O. S. B. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 1903. 
TYYHE Catholic Truth Society has collected into one volume 
I the series of eight short lives written by anonymous 
Benedictine nuns (it would appear), and already published 
separately. The subjects of these pleasing and devout bio- 
graphies are St. Hilda, St. Mildred, St. Werburg, St. Lioba, 
St. Walburga, St. Editha of Wilton, St. Mechtilde, and St. 
Gertrude. N. 
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St. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines. A 
History of the only English Monastic Order. By ROosE 
GRAHAM, F.R.Hist.S. London: Elliot Stock. 1903. 

HE writer, who is not a Catholic, has made a meritorious 
fh attempt to give all the facts relating to St. Gilbert and 
his Order. We have first the life proper ; next, the history 

of the foundations of houses in the Saint’s lifetime and after- 
wards. A third chapter describes the rule and constitutions of 
the congregation. Two chapters follow on the relations of the 
Gilbertines with the Crown and with the Holy See and the 
Bishops. The sixth chapter, entitled ‘‘The History” of the 
Order, is less a history—for which, indeed, there are only scanty 
materials—than an attempt to describe its chief features. The 
story of the ‘‘ Dissolution” is once more written, with special 
reference to Sempringham ; and after a description of some of 
the still existing remains of Gilbertian houses, the volume ends 
with an appendix and a useful index. There are about a dozen 
good illustrations. 

The writer has taken infinite pains to collect every possible 
fact, and in this respect it may be said there is very little left 
for any future historian to do. Moreover, exact references to 
Original sources are abundantly given. What we miss is a 
larger handling and the graces of a literary style. There was 
room for illustrating St. Gilbert by bringing him into more 
explicit relation with contemporary and preceding history—the 
history of England, the history of continental monasticism, and 
the history of the vast and most interesting diocese of Lincoln, 
for which large materials exist. As to the rule and constitu- 
tions, a wide acquaintance with monastic history would have 
made it possible to separate the features common to all religious 
institutes from those proper to Sempringham, and thus to avoid 
the dry catalogue of details which is given in Chapter III. 
This part of the book, as might be expected, is not free 
from confusion and mistakes. We are told that, in the parlour, 
the Prioress ‘‘ heard the confessions of the nuns” (p. 56). As 
their confessions, in the sacramental sense, were of course only 
heard by a priest, this should have been differently expressed. 
The repeated use of Mzserere met Dominus for Mtserere mez Deus 
shows the amateur student of liturgy. 

There is no anti-Catholic animus in the book. On the con- 
trary, the writer is, with very slight exception, sympathetic and 
perfectly fair. But there are a few crude generalisations. For 
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example, having to describe an outrage in which a band of 
marauders broke into a convent and burnt the trees, Miss 
Graham introduces the incident by this remark: ‘‘ In the wars 
of the cities of ancient Greece it was considered a shameful 
deed to cut down olive trees, because they,would take so long 
to grow again. No such scruples existed in England in the 
Middle Ages” (p. 139). This is absurd, and betrays the young 
writer anxious to imitate the grand style of history without 
equipment. ——— N. 


The Silesian Horseherd (Das Pferdebiirla). Questions of the 
Hour Answered by Friedrich Max Miller. Translated 
from the German by Oscar A. FECHTER. With a Preface 
by J. Estiin CARPENTER, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1903. 

HIS little book, which is now brought within the reach of 

f) English readers, is something unique in the literature of 

Apologetics ; for, strange as it may appear to one who 
has only glanced at its title, this is really the category to which 
the book belong's, since its main purpose is to offer an answer 
to some of the chief modern objections against natural and 
revealed religion. 

In the course of an article published in the Deutsche Rundschau 
in 1895, Professor Max Miilier expressed a wish for the recovery 
of the whole text of the lost book of Celsus, many fragments 
ot which are preserved in the famous answer of Origen. As 
he justly observed, this contemporary account of early Chris- 
tianity by an able and well-informed antagonist would surely 
have a high historical value. It seems that this article, the 
substance of which is reproduced in the present volume, elicited 
a letter to the author from a nameless Silesian ‘‘ horseherd ”’ 
settled in America. This singular correspondent tells of the 
interest with which he has read Max Miiller’s article, and of his 
wish to know something about its author. At the same time, 
he boldly rebukes him for hankering after the lost Celsus. 
‘* But, father Max, have we not much greater modern Celsuses 
and Tacituses, for instance, David Hume and Schopenhauer ? 
One would think that, after the writings of these heroes, positive 
Christianity would be an impossibility ; and yet the persistence 
of error is so great that it may take several centuries more 
before the end of the Christian era is reached.”” It soon appears 
that it is not only ‘‘ positive Christianity” that is contemptu- 
ously abandoned by this rude Silesian horseherd, for he goes on 
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to talk in the same fashion of the ‘‘ God-fable ” and the ‘ soul- 
phantom,” and the ‘‘ hallucination of immortality,” and ‘‘ the 
stupid distinction between good and evil.” All this ruthless 
destruction is accompanied by a naive acceptance of a doctrine 
of blank materialism. ‘‘ The facts,” says the horseherd, “‘ are 
so simple.” 

Most men would have been inclined to regard the letter as an 
impertinence, and give but a brusque reply or treat it with 
contemptuous silence. But such a course was scarcely possible 
to the kindly nature of the great philologist, and he published 
this strange production in the pages of the Rundschau, together 
with an answer in which he meets his correspondent’s objections 
with unfailing patience and courtesy. The article elicited 
several other letters, among them being one from ‘‘ Ignotus 
Agnosticus,” which supplied a text for further comment. And 
the author was led on to speak of many other questions arising 
out of the crude criticism of the Silesian horseherd. The 
whole series of papers eventually appeared in the little volume 
of popular apologetic, which is now brought within the reach of 
English readers. It may be hoped that it will do some service 
against the anti-religious literature which is now being circulated 
in this country. For it may possibly appeal to some readers 
who would not be inclined to listen to the arguments of theo- 
logians. Professor Max Miiller’s own views, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, were by no means in strict conformity with 
Catholic orthodoxy, as appears from several passages in the 
present volume. But this does not lessen the force of his 
answers to the Agnostic objections. Apart from its value as a 
piece of apologetic, the book has a high biographical interest ; 
for it is thoroughly characteristic of its author, and it leaves 
the reader with a pleasing picture of the famous philologist. 

———- W. H. K. 

The Anima Divota, or Devout Soul. Translated from the 

Italian of JoHN Baptist PAGANI, formerly General of the 

Institute of Charity. New and Revised Edition, with a 

Life of the Author. London: R. and T. Washbourne, 

4 Paternoster Row ; Leamington: Art and Book Company ; 
New York: Benziger Bros. 1903. 


ATHER PAGAND’S Anima Divota may well be regarded 
2) as a classic among works of devotion. But, like too 
many other classics, it is, we fear, but little known to 
readers of the present generation. Since its first appearance in 
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this country, we have had an abundance of other books of devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament ; but none of these can be said to 
have superseded it, and we are glad to welcome the issue of a 
new edition. The publishers have done well to add a brief but 
interesting sketch of the author’s career ; for there are few left 
who can remember Father Pagani’s labours in England, and it 
would be a pity that they should be forgotten. The author’s 
dedication of the first English edition ‘‘ to his very dear brother 
in Christ, the Rev. Dr. Gentili,” is happily retained in the 
present re-issue of the volume. It may be well to add that the 
book is printed in good clear type that should prove a boon to 
those who use it in the ‘‘ dim religious light” of our churches. 


W. H. K. 


Histoire de la Théologie Positive jusqu’au Concile de 
Trente. Par JosepH TuRMEL. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 
8vo, pp. 510. Prix 6 frs. 


TOW that the study of Positive Theology is once more 
Me taking its due place in the work of the schools and 
seminaries, this erudite volume of the Abbé Turmel 
should receive a wide and hearty welcome. It is a thorough 
and masterly exposition of the whole course of Positive 
Theology from the beginning of Christianity until the Council 
of Trent. 

Naturally enough, the work of the early Fathers occupies the 
greater part of the volume, as it was by them principally, and 
owing to the many important controversies and heresies of the 
first five or six centuries, that the full meaning of the deposztum 
fidet contained in the Scriptures was fully developed and fixed ; 
at the same time the labours of the later Fathers, as Bede, Alcuin 
and Bernard, are by no means neglected, and due emphasis 
is given to the fact, often overlooked, that Positive Theology 
holds a very large place in the writings of the great scholastics. 

The following extract from the preface will best explain 
the author’s aim: ‘‘ Une Astotre de la Théologie Positive est, 
par définition méme, l’exposé des preuves qui ont servi a 
appuyer l’enseignement religieux. Elle doit, dans la mesure 
ot: les documents le lui permettent, remonter a |’origine de ces 
preuves, signaler le moment de leur apparition, puis descendant 
avec elles le cours des siecles, constater les développements 
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qu’elles ont pris ou les transformations qu’elles ont subies. 
Tel est le but que l’on poursuit ici.” 

And without hesitation we may say that the author has most 
successfully achieved his end. 

He divides his work into two periods, the first extending to 
the time of Charlemagne, the second onwards until Trent. 
In each he takes each doctrine or group of dogmas separately, 
and then carefully and clearly traces the history of each, 
showing how the Fathers reached back to Sacred Scripture and 
appealed to tradition as their inspiration and support; how at 
different times and in varying circumstances the same texts 
were variously interpreted, until at last finality and unanimity 
were attained. 

To quote extracts from such a book would be impossible 
from the nature of the case, but we can refer the reader to the 
most interesting account of the Arian controversy (pp. 30, seq.), 
where the author traces the course of biblical interpretation 
with special reference to the three texts upon which the heretics 
most firmly relied, vzs., Prov. viii. 22; Mark xiii. 32; John 
xiv. 28. Here we see how St. Athanasius broke away from 
the earlier interpretations, and to some extent from the earlier 
teaching also, triumphantly vanquished the Arians, won most 
extensive support from contemporary and closely-succeeding 
Fathers, and finally how his doctrine, especially as to the human 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, was definitely and firmly supplanted 
by that of St. Augustine, which thence onwards was generally 
received by all. 

Equally interesting are the chapters on Mariology, the Sacra- 
ments, the Cultus of Images, the Filioque, and Grace ; in fact, 
open the book where you please, the attention is sure to be held. 

It only remains to add that it is well printed, excellently 
arranged and indexed, and to echo heartily the concluding 
words of the preface: ‘‘Ils (de grands évéques) ont invite le 
clergé a se mettre en contact avec les Péres de l’Eglise, a se 
familiariser avec leurs écrits. Puisse le présent volume servir 
a cette fin! Puisse-t-il inspirer 4 quelques jeunes prétres 
studieux le désir de se reporter aux sources de la révelation et 
de se livrer a l’étude sérieuse de |’Ecriture et de la Tradition !”’ 


B. M. 
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Sketches of Old Downside. By the Right Rev. Abbot Snow, 
O.S.B. Sands and Co. 8vo. Pp. 346. 1903. 


ERY many old Downside boys will feel profoundly grateful 
V to Abbot Snow for having thus put his recollections of the 
school and Abbey, as these were more than half a century 
ago, into so handy and readable a form. As the years roll on 
and traditions become more and more fixed, the interest of such 
a book as this will steadily increase. Even now it is hard for 
any one who knows Downside Abbey as it is, with its church 
already noble and stately, although but the fragment of what it 
will be soon, to realize how very recently all this splendour has 
come into being. Already the past, though really only a very 
recent past, seems fading away into unreality, and it is becoming 
hard to remember that all that seems so settled and established 
is only the product of the last few decades. Toall those who do 
not share Abbot Snow’s privilege of calling Downside their 
Alma Mater, his earlier chapters will be the most interesting. 
They are happily named, and deal with the Abbey ‘‘In the 
Mist,” and ‘‘ At the Dawn.” Together they form a story which 
needed telling, and will always be of interest—the story of the 
return of the Benedictines from that France which had sheltered 
them so long, and now in her turn had driven them out, to the 
England which all along had been the reab home of their hearts, 
and was now to be also the scene of their labours. The 
hospitality of a former pupil gave them a temporary resting 
place at Acton Burnell, and at last the permanent home was 
secured at Downside in 1814. From the small beginnings of 
those days, the Abbey has since grown and flourished, until now 
it is far grander and more beautiful than anything which was 
left behind at Douai, and has been no unworthy successor of the 
glorious Benedictine houses for which England was so famous 
in earlier days. Since then history has repeated itself: France 
has even now driven the English Benedictines forth from Douai 
to make themselves a home in England, and we can wish nothing 
better for the Monks of St. Edmund’s than that, when their 
history comes to be written a hundred years hence, they may 
find as genial a chronicler as Abbot Snow, and have a story as 
brilliant and as interesting as that which is here told of the 
Monks of St. Gregory. 
A. S. B. 
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The Real Dickens Land: With an outline of Dickens’s Life. 
By H. SNowpenN Warp and CATHARINE WEED BARNES- 
Warp. London: Chapman and Hall. 4to, pp. 240. Price 
1os. 6d. net. 1904. 

DMIRERS of Charles Dickens will extend a cordial wel- 

A come to this excellently produced guide-book to the 

Dickens country, illustrated with a discrimination and a 
taste that makes it a pleasing addition to the book-lover’s store. 

Through his childhood and youth, his work and travels, and, 

finally, his last illness and death, we accompany the great author 

till we come to the grey old Abbey of Westminster, where his 
body is laid to rest. The plates and letterpress are admirable. 

It is a readable and a beautiful book, and one which, we trust, 

will go far towards increasing the affection which Dickens’s 

wondrous knowledge of human nature implants in the breasts of 
those who have learned to love him through his writings. 


C. S. B. 


oo 


Compendium Philosophiw Scholastice ad mentem S. 
Thomz Aquinatis. Auctore Fr. JOANNE LotTINI, O.P. 
Paris : Lethielleux. Two Vols. 8vo. 1903. 


ATHER LOTTINL is professor of philosophy in the Seminary 
Kk of Fiesole, and has written these two volumes of philo- 
sophy, comprising a two years’ course, for his students. 
His aim has been to treat briefly, and at the same time 
adequately, all the questions which are usually taught, so that 
the student may have a sufficient knowledge of Thomistic 
Philosophy to begin the study of theology. Though the opinion 
may be maintained that philosophy cannot be learned properly 
in two years, yet it unfortunately happens, as Father Lottini 
remarks, that ‘‘in nullo fere Collegio vel Seminario iuvenes per 
triennium philosophicis institutionibus dent operam”’ ; and con- 
sequently books of this nature are necessary. A time limit in 
the course naturally limits the teacher or the writer of text- 
books, but these volumes show that their author has only com- 
pressed his subject by leaving out the discussion of unnecessary 
questions, by being very clear and simple in his style, and by 
arranging his matter well. The Compendium ought to prove a 
useful text book in the hands of a professor who, as the preface 
notes, should have more diffuse works, and especially those of 
St. Thomas, always at hand. - C. S. B. 
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Le Bienheureux Thomas More. Par Henri BrRemonv. Les 
Saints. Paris: Lecoffre. 1904. 


ONS. BREMOND, who is well known as a writer on 
M English subjects, and a close student of English sources 
of history, has here written for this admirable series a 
life of the Blessed Thomas More, which is at once learned, 
weighty, and brilliant. For his facts he relies chiefly on the late 
Father Bridgett and Mr. Gairdner, not neglecting Abbot Gasquet 
and more recent material. Whilst omitting the greater part of 
Father Bridgett’s long citations, he nevertheless presents the 
reader with all that is needful for a complete picture of a 
character which is one of the most difficult to seize in English 
history. 

M. Bremond hardly, perhaps, does justice to More’s influence 
as chief minister of Henry VIII. More was Lord Chancellor 
for two years andahalf. But before that time he had been 
employed in many delicate political matters, at home and abroad, 
both as counsellor to Wolsey and in company with eminent 
prelates like Tunstall of London. There is ample testimony to 
the skill and distinction which he showed before he attained his 
highest position. Unfortunately, the period of his Chancellor- 
ship coincided with the marked degradation of the character of 
his Sovereign. A certain lull in European politics combined 
with the Boleyn intrigue to blight a mind and heart which at 
one time promised to carry Henry VIII. to the highest rank 
among able and just monarchs. More had no chance, because 
there was nothing stirring, and the King was sinking into the 
voluptuary and corrupting into the tyrant. It cannot, therefore, 
be denied that More has left.no mark on politics at home or 
abroad—except that he opposed the divorce and opposed the 
Royal supremacy. He was unsuccessful. But the moral effect 
of the position which, with all the weight of his office and 
character, he cautiously and deliberately took up, was, and is to 
this day, enormous. Now that the so-called Reformation is 
being better understood, Sir Thomas More is coming to be 
recognised as one of the two men (Fisher being the other) 
whose views on these momentous national questions will pro- 
bably, in the end, carry the nation with them. More constantly 
showed himself the statesman. He did not oppose Henry with 
mere peevish protest. He argued that the King’s course was 
bad in international law, fatal to the Crown, and disastrous to 
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the realm. It was only after his sentence was passed that he 
felt free publicly to thank God for his martyrdom. 

The lighter side of the Blessed Thomas More’s personality 
will always be attractive to those who feel the pathos of his 
history. M. Bremond brings out, with the light touch of a 
Frenchman, both his humour and his gaiety. He makes the 
reader feel, at the same time, the steady grasp of the deeper 
things of time and eternity that accompanied his playful handling 
of the day’s events. He notices how fond he was of the word 
‘*merrily ’’—a word that seems to reveal him almost as effec- 
tively as that marvellous portrait of Holbein which is so well 
known. N. 


Ste. Germaine Cousin. Par louis Veurittor. Zes Saints. 
Paris : Lecoffre. 


T is fifty years ago that the celebrated Catholic champion, 
| Louis Veuillot, wrote this pious and eloquent sketch of 
the poor little shepherdess of Pibrac, who was destined to 

be raised so gloriously to the altars of the Church. The 
beatification had not then taken place, although the cause was 
in progress. This re-issue has now been completed by M. 
Francois Veuillot, the nephew of the first writer. There is not 
much to tell of Germaine Cousin, but her biographer has taken 
the opportunity of commenting on the story in such a fashion as 
to make this work a useful manual of Catholic apologetics and 
of devotional exposition. The Saint was beatified in 1854 by 
Pope Pius IX., and canonized by the same Pope in 1867. But 
she had been canonized by the populations of Languedoc long 
before Rome pronounced her solemn sentence. The two cen- 
turies and a half which elapsed between St. Germaine’s death 
(1601) and her beatification are one continuous series of wonderful 
answers to prayer. Her fellow-countrymen were so sure of her 
‘* sarictity ” that when the Diocesan Commissioners, in 1843, 
came to Pibrac to begin the processes, they were received by an 
indignant crowd with yells and stones. The good people thought 
that the proceedings of the Commission were only a prelude to 
their taking the Saint’s holy remains away from her clients. 
There is fervent devotion to St. Germaine Cousin, not only at 
Pibrac, but also in the great Catholic centre of Toulouse, which 
is only some twenty miles distant. It will be remembered what 
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a commotion there was when, in 1881, the godless municipality 
of Toulouse caused the Saint’s monument in the Place Saint- 
Georges to be pulled down. A fine new church in her honour 
is now being built at Pibrac. N. 


Saint Wandrille. Par Dom Besse. Jes Saints. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 


AINT WANDRILLE, or Wando, lived about the same 
S time as St. Bennet Biscop, and his career in many respects 
reminds us of the Northumbrian noble who became a 
distinguished monk. Saint Wando belonged to the court of 
Dagobert, in the first generation of the seventh century. After 
a period of arms and administration, he left the world, practised 
a severe monastic life in several monasteries, travelled to Rome, 
and finally founded the Abbey of Fontanelle, not far from 
Rouen, and exercised great influence in that part of the king- 
dom of Neustria. Dom Besse, a thoroughly competent hand, 
has not only given the Saint’s personal life and character, as 
preserved for us in old chronicles, but has taken the opportunity 
of presenting an interesting study of that most remarkable 
period—the time between Dagobert and Charles Martel, when 
the foundations of ecclesiastical, social, and even municipal life 
were being laid by the monks. It was the time when the fusion 
was taking place between Bobbio and Monte Cassino—between 
the powerful but somewhat vague monastic impulse represented 
by St. Columbanus, and the organised monachism of St. Bene- 
dict. It was a time when such great ecclesiastical workers as 
St. Eligius of Noyon, St. Quen of Rouen, and St. Desiderius of 
Cahors were re-planting the Church of Western France. The 
various elements in the great monastic development which were 
preparing for the reign of Charlemagne—asceticism, obedience, 
field-labour, the evangelisation of the people, and the beginnings 
of learning—are well brought out in this volume. The Abbey 
of Fontanelle flourished till the great Revolution. It was re- 
occupied and partly rebuilt in 1894 by a colony of Dom 
Guéranger’s monks from Ligugé, and the venerable Dom Pothier 
was appointed Abbot. In 1go1 the monks of Fontanelle were 
driven out of France by the persecuting laws. N. 
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The Friendships of Jesus. By the Rev. M. J. Otrvier, O.P. 
From the French by M. C. KEoGu. With a Preface by the 
Rev. MICHAEL M. O’Kane, O.P. St. Louis: Herder. 


HIS well-known work of the Dominican Pere Olivier is 
f) translated with some success, and comes from St. Louis. 
As a commentary upon the Gospels, it will be useful to 
many Catholic readers. There is in its pages a great deal of 
interesting research, together with much warm and devout 
feeling, which the author’s learning and prudence never 


allow to run into exaggeration. The translation has the 
imprimatur of the Archbishop of St. Louis. N. 


Lettres Spirituelles de Bossuet: extraites de ses cuvres. 
Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Ancienne Maison Charles 
Douniol. 8vo. Pp. xv.-355. 2 fr. 


JT )jOMP and circumstance fence the name of Bossuet. A great 
prelate in the Orazsons Funébdres, a leader of Christendom 
against Luther and Calvin (in the persons of Claude and 

of Jurieu), a hero of Catholicism in the Azstotre des Variations 

and Discours sur [ Unité de f Eglise, the philosophic historian of 
the Histoire Universelle is less a priest in the popular mind than 

a personage. 

Dr. Hy. Druon, in his Bossuet a Meaux, gave us some insight 
into Bossuet as a priest—that transcendent link between God 
and man known only to one religion in the world. But in these 
spiritual letters, which we are glad to see in this second edition, 
we have the consecrated guide, counsellor, and friend brought 
intimately near to us. As the one profoundly versed in all the 
movements of the soul ; as the other of penetrating insight into 
the mind of men; as the third as tender, devoted, simple as a 
St. Bernard or a St. Francis of Sales. And this, whether writing 
to a general in high command or to lay-women or humble nuns. 
The majority of the letters here chosen were written amid the 
distractions and the anxieties of his great office and controversies 
to a young widow who eventually became one of the Filles 
Charitables de Ste. Anne at Ferté-sous-Jouarre. They are 
models of the sacred science of direction, in which patience, 
sweetness, and affection soften the severity to be detected upon 
occasion. Self-reliance was particularly strengthened under 
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Bossuet’s system of direction. He did not so much guide souls 
as give them rules by which to guide themselves. He taught 
ses satntes filles to walk in the path of perfection, but to do so 
by their own strength, without leaning upon him. 

Of course, only very few of his seven hundred spiritual letters 
are given, but too few though they be, they are an acceptable 
pendant to the Doctrine Spirituelle de Bossuet, published a short 
time ago. D. M. O’C. 


The Art of Life. By Freperick Cuarites Kose, D.D. 
London: Art and Book Company. 1903. Cloth, gilt. 
Pp. xi.-109. 2s. 


HERE is a good deal of profound thought condensed within 
7 the limits of this little book. The summary of it is this: 
Each one of us shares in the working out of the Divine 
plan by fashioning himself according to his vocation for a place 
in the great harmonious whole. This we do by living the life of 
grace. Grace is the transforming energy by which, through the 
instrumentality of prayer, and under the directive illumination 
that faith brings with it, we are enabled to mould our lives 
according to the beauty of Divine justice. In other words, by 
yrace we renew ourselves in Christ—we become living members 
of that mystical body of which Christ is the Head, a close 
imitation of the Hypostatic Union. 

The essay abounds with illustrations which are exceedingly 
apt in themselves, but we think that a little more attention 
might have been devoted to the development of the main idea. 
For instance, the essential distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural life is not made sufficiently clear. This leads 
to some confusion as to the beauty that belongs to the naturally 
virtuous life, and that peculiar to the supernaturally virtuous. 
It is true that the supernatural does not destroy the natural 
moral life of man—rather, it absorbs and elevates it into a new 
beauty and dignity. Man may, nevertheless, still remain con- 
scious Of his efforts in the moral order ; he may acquire facility 
in the practice of vir ues and be conscious of this growth, but 
his consciousness is limited to the natural element in his moral 
activity, and can never attain directly to the supernatural 
influence of grace. This ever remains the object of faith. 
Hence such expressions as ‘‘ the life of grace is conscious in its 
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earliest stages” (p. 24) and ‘‘that conscious growth in the 
supernatural is the highest form of human existence” (p. 46) 
require some further explanation. 

This distinction ought to have been brought out still further 
in dealing with Plato’s idea of absolute beauty. Here we must 
bear in mind that while faith does not change the mode of 
intellectual conception, revelation extends our knowledge to a 
sphere of truth beyond the natural ken of our intellect. For 
instance, revelation teaches us that God is three in Person 
and one in nature. We hold this truth by faith, and it thus 
becomes an addition to the total of our concrete knowledge. 
But an Agnostic might. know of the truth, and understand a 
metaphysical exposition of it more perfectly than those who 
believe it, the reason being that the mode of conception remains 
in both cases abstract and analogous. Hence Plato’s idea of 
absolute beauty was specifically the same, though in intensity, 
perhaps, more perfect than ours. It was, like ours, abstracted 
from the nature around him; but, unlike ours, it was never 
applied through faith to the concrete beauty of the life of grace, 
in which we are made ‘“‘ partakers of the divine nature.” How- 
ever elevated and noble may be the thoughts of the old heathen 
philosophers, they are eclipsed by the grandeur and sublimity of 
the new truth unfolded unto us—that we are ‘‘ partakers of the 
divine nature.” We think that this new nature ought to have 
been dealt with extensively in its operations through Faith, 
Hope, and Charity ; for it is in the exercise of these virtues 
that we live the life of God. By faith we hold truths of His 
innermost self, as yet, of course, per speculum in entgmate ; in 
Hope we possess Him ; and by Charity our love is elevated toa 
plane befitting the nature of our new destiny, namely, the more 
intimate society of God in the vision of Him as He is in Him- 
self. Surely the beauty of the art of the present life enters into 
this inchoative participation in the divine nature and its opera- 
tions ! |; 

Had the idea contained in these suggestions been carried 
out, we think the value of the little volume would have been 
enhanced. It still, however, contains much food for the thought 
of the philosopher and theologian, to whom it mainly appeals 
The manner of treatment is fresh and renders the reading 


pleasant. 
F. E. O’H. 
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The Beginnings of Christianity. By the Very Rev. Tuomas 
J. SuHanwan, S.T.D., J.U.L., Professor of Church History 
in the Catholic University of Washington. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 8vo. Pp. 445. 
1903. 8s. 

N this volume Dr. Shahan has collected together articles 
| published in American magazines on this ever interesting 

subject. The main object appears to be to show that 

the finger of God was always with His Church in the terrible 
trials it had to undergo. The character of St. Paul, the teacher 
of nations, is ably and succinctly delineated. The force of St. 
Clement’s Epistle is vividly presented so as to show the unity of 
the Roman Church, and at the same time to demolish the myth 
of SS. Peter and Paul being leaders of opposing churches. 
The brief chapter on slavery and free labour notes the great 
danger to the State when the number of slaves exceeded that 
of the total free population, rich and poor. The beneficent 
action of the Church is also shown in the endeavours first to 
mitigate, and then to end, the evils of slavery, and to raise the 
status of women who were but too frequently among pagan 
nations, in a position little better than that of a slave. 

The chapter on the Church and the Empire, after noting the 
numbers of Christians with respect to the different classes 
who became converted, goes on to speak of the causes of the 
rapid spread of Christianity. Of these causes two are 
considered: the first is proselytism, the second touches the 
interesting question of the corporate union among Christians. 
Were associations of Christians possible, seeing the stringent 
laws passed by the Emperors against associations? Was the 
non licet esse vos merely a watchword or the substance of an 
edict passed under Nero? It is still uncertain whether the 
persecution under Nero was merely a following of the example he 
set in his gardens or was the consequence of a formal edict. 
When the Christians became numerous and associations of 
some kind became necessary, not merely for their well-being 
but for their being at all, it is a testimony to the preponderance 
of the poor among them that they were able to make use of the 
lawful burial clubs of the poor in order to meet for other 
purposes besides funerals. 

In the short vesumé of the Roman Africa of Gaston 
Boissier there is much to interest and instruct. We may quote 
a passage showing the completness of the Roman conquest and 
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the daily life of the conqueror. On pages 339, sgg., we read: 
‘After the conquest of Africa many of the original owners 
of the soil were scattered in slavery, or driven to the fastnesses 
of the hills. The abandoned lands were sold or given away. 

. « « Old Roman families, like the Lollii and the Arii 
Antonini, established themselves at an early date on vast 
latifundia. Adventurers and fortunate soldiers took up estates 
like the Cromwellians in Ireland, and soon all Roman Africa 
was in the hands of a few great landlords. . . . A happy 
chance has revealed to us a fair portrait of their daily life. On 
the road from Constantine to Sétif, in Algeria, an Arab labourer 
came across obstructions to his plough, which proved to be the 
ruins of a great bath, some 2,600 feet square, with twenty-one 
large halls, a magnificent atrium, a vast swimming bath, and 
all the appurtenances of the most luxurious establishment of 
the kind. . . .” 

Among the ruins was discovered a great mosaic, on which 
figure his house, with its domed wings, its central tower, and its 
long line of outhouses. Above the house is written the name 
of this great gentleman, Pompeianus. His stables are shown, 
and the names of his favourite horses are given: Delicatus, 
Pullentianus, Titus, Scholasticus. Of Altus he says, ‘‘ Unus es, 
ut mons exultas;” and of his racer Polidoxus he puts down, 
‘‘Vincas, non vincas, te amamus, Polidoxe.” Africa was the 
paradise of jockeys in the Roman times. They were usually 
Moors, to the manner born. They learned their trade on such 
estates as those of Pompeianus, and amassed enormous fortunes 
at Rome and elsewhere, where the horse races of the circus 
were the greatest passion of the people. We have yet odd 
proofs of this passion in the prayers and imprecations inscribed 
by the jockeys on the placques of lead and inserted in the 
curious African tombs through orifices intended for libations 
or supplications. On the mosaic of Pompeianus are also shown 
his antelope park and his entire hunting outfit, with the houses 
of his chief herdsmen, chief forester, etc. Not even his lady’s 
arbor is wanting, for she is seen seated beneath a tree, elegantly 
dressed, with fan in hand, and waited on by a young attendant 
or admirer. Overhead is written ‘‘ Filosophi locus,’ whether 
in mild satire or as a compliment it is not easy to say. 

The series end with ‘‘The Columbus of the Catacombs,”’ 
wherein the great work of De Rossi is briefly set forth, and the 
learned archeologist highly, but by no means too highly, praised. 


14 
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There is an index at the end of the volume, but itis by no means 
so full as it might be. Ulpian, Josephus, Schmone-Esre, 
Schma, Collegia, Decius, are a few of the many titles that 
should have found a place in it. D. I. 





Les Evqeues pendant la Révolution: de ]’exil au Concordat. 
Par Abbé Sicarp. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. Sm. 8vo. 
Pp. 570. 

“ONS. ERNEST LAVISSE, in Ze Grand Frédéric avant 
Pavéenement, told us that it was a warning of that 
monarch’s not ‘‘se méler de la foi des peuples”’; that 

‘‘la religion est une ancienne machine qui ne s’usera jamais.’ 

The truth is as vivid to-day as it was then, and as neglected. 

M. l’Abbé Sicard’s studies in certain phases of the French 
Revolution are, we hope, well known to students of history. 
Les Etudes Classtques avant la Révolution and L’ Education Morale 
et Civiqgue avant et pendant la Révolution were crowned by the 
Academy. But his opus magnum has hitherto been ZL’ Ancien 
Clergé de France. Two volumes of this work, ‘‘ Les Evéques 
avant la Révolution ” and ‘‘ Les Evéques pendant la Révolution, 
de 1789 a l’exil,” are in their third edition. The book in hand 
is the third volume of that work. Here, as in the previous 
books, we have patient investigation, fulness of research, tem- 
perance of statement, dignity of judgment. A mass of docu- 
ments sustain a narrative of lucidity and charm. 

In 1792 all priests—‘‘ces bétes sauvages,” in the elegant 
words of Champagneux—who refused to take the oath to the 
civil constitution of the clergy, were banished from France. 
England received some 10,000 with a hospitality which is sur- 
prising, even bearing in mind Sir George Saville’s Act of 1778 
and the Toleration Act of 1791. Theiner gives the text of letters 
of thanks by which Pius VI. recognised the nation’s generosity. 
In Switzerland, amid hospitalities, great hardships of hunger 
and labour were endured. In Holland the exiles were coldly 
received. In Russia the same generosity as in England. In 
Germany a mixed reception. At Constance and in Westphalia 
they were handsomely treated. But both the Protestant King of 
Prussia and the Catholic Emperor made no attempt to conceal 
their aversion. In Bavaria and in Hungary many monastic 
houses closed their doors to them. Jansenism had not poisoned 
the continental clergy other than the French, and was held in 
abhorrence by most. The same applies to Spain, where neither 
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bishops nor priests showed any eagerness to receive the exiles. 
Here, as in Germany, faculties and permission to preach or 
teach were refused. Neither Piedmont nor Tuscany would 
receive them, and in the Papal States they were put under a 
strict rule. Everywhere hunger and exposure was the fate of 
the majority. Many adopted trades for a living : embroiderers, 
tailors, wood-workers, printers, bakers, and even shoeblacks 
had consecrated men in their ranks. So great, however, were 
the Pope’s benefactions that his minister, Caleppi, declared that 
he had ‘‘ payé la dette contractée par le S. Siége envers Charle- 
magne.’’ Whereupon M. Sicard permits himself an infrequent 
aside, ‘‘ C’eut été avoir pris son temps pour régler les comptes.” 

Robespierre’s ‘‘interregne de la Divinité en France” was 
drastically effective. The situation was difficult and harassing, 
accentuated by the opposing political ideas which ruled among 
the Bishops. The more aggressive may be studied in the 
mémotre addressed to the Pope by the Abbé Maury in Theiner. 
The more statesmanlike, in the Zrazté de la condutte a tentr aprés 
la persécution of the Abbé Saussol. But there was neither a 
Richelieu nor a Mazarin among the exiled Bishops. Even the 
most statesmanlike of them—Boisgelin, Circé, La Luzerne, etc.— 
could not claim the penetration of a Dubois, a Fleury, or even 
of a Bernis. Still less was Louis XVIII. a leader of men. 
The majority of the Bishops felt the welfare of France to 
be indissolubly bound up with the existence of monarchy. 
But when Louis wished to pledge the faith as intrinsically one 
with his kingship, that majority respectfully and firmly refused. 
Nevertheless, to the much-debated question whether the clergy 
should take any oath to the established Government, the emzgrés, 
lead by the Bishops, were strongly opposed. Those who had 
faced every peril by remaining, favoured it. Both, of course, 
agreed in refusing the oath of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy. Where they disagreed was upon the oath of August 
15th, 1792, to maintain ‘‘ de tout leur pouvoir la liberté, l’egalité, 
la sureté des personnes et des proprietés, et de mourir, s’il le 
faut, pour l’exécution de la loi.” Two points should be con- 
sidered in judging those who approved taking this oath : that 
being on the spot, they were best able to gauge the necessity of 
the times ; that by accepting the oath they made possible the 
continuance of the Sacraments, and so held together the faithful 
in France. The difficulty was increased by the silence of the 
Pope. For four years the matter was before him, but the only 
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declaration he made was that he had never condemned the oath, 
and that those who took it entailed upon themselves no canonical 
penalties. 

Even more impossible of decision was the question of sub- 
mission to the laws of the Republic. In 1793 the Convention 
declared all religions equally free, without requiring any special 
oath from their ministers. But in May, 1795, all priests were 
ordered to make a public act of submission to the laws of the 
Republic. In September it decreed that every priest publicly 
declare ‘‘ Je reconnais que l’universalité des citoyens francais est 
le souverain, et je promets soumission et obéissance aux lois de 
la République.” A Republic whose crimes had disorganised 
France and horrified Europe! The two camps created by the 
Egalité oath were further split by this question of submission— 
a controversy, little quietened by the Brief of Pius VI., July 
5th, 1796, counselling obedience to the established law. (The 
publication of this Brief seems to have been very restricted. 
Some denied its authenticity.) One is forced to the confession 
_that here indeed the political prejudices of some of the emzgrés 
clergy clouded for a time their better judgment. Cardinal de 
Montmorency, Bishop of Metz, declared that ‘‘l’horreur de la 
République est telle que, si le souverain Pontife ordonnait de la 
reconnaitre, un grand nombre de Catholiques n’obéiraient pas, 
et aimeraient mieux devenir schismatiques que républicains.”’ 
However, the Pope declared (September 15th, 1797) that there 
was no difficulty in subscribing ‘‘ Je promets d’étre soumis au 
gouvernement de la République francaise.” (This Brief is in 
Hlulot. Gall. Eptsc. diss. tnoc.) 

M, Sicard’s pages on these questions are extremely valuable. 

The future of the clergy looked brighter, when Fructidor 
ruined everything. Persecution was redoubled. The oath now 
demanded from the clergy was ‘‘de haine a la royauté et a 
l’anarchie, d’attachement et de fidelité 4 la République et a la 
constitution de l’an III.” Upon an appeal to Rome for direction, 
the Cardinals declared that an oath of hatred to royalty was 
repugnant to Divine law, and the Pope verbally confirmed them. 
Recalling the Brief of January 19th, 1799, by which Pius VI. 
authorised the oath demanded by the Roman Republic, the 
Abbé Sicard finds some inconsistency in the Papal action. With 
submission we venture to think that the two oaths have essential 
differences. 

But France was face to face with her First Consul. He swept 
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the oaths away, and was satisfied with a promise of fidelity to, 
or, ‘‘not to oppose,” the Constitution. Those heroic men, 
for whom no purely political opinion justified the desertion of 
their flocks, had conquered. ‘‘On venait d’étre plus ou moins 
mis en liberté sous Bonaparte,” wrote Norvins. ‘‘ A mesure 
que le nouvelles de France aprennent a |’étranger que la tran- 
quillité et l’ordre y renaissent de toutes parts sous la main du 
Premier Consul, le retour du clergé exilé se précipite,” says the 
Abbé Sicard. 

From 1788 to 1791 the Church in France was more or less 
prepared to accept accomplished facts with something like 
enthusiasm. But after the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, the 
expulsion of the Bishops, the exile of the non-juring clergy, the 
persecuting laws of the Legislative and of the Convention, this 
feeling naturally changed. It withdrew from the Revolution to 
rely more and more on the monarchy. It was this idea Bona- 
parte had to overthrow ; and ideas are stronger than men. 
Among the exiles, the moderation and foresight of such Bishops 
as La Tour du Pin, Fontanges, Mercy, Barrel, Boisgelin, and 
Circé, made possible his victory and the Concordat. But the 
head and thought of the movement that made that instrument 
possible were two men who had remained in France throughout 
all danger—M. de Bausset, Bishop of Alais, and M. Emery. 

Through all the dissensions, with their heat and dust, their 
clamour and harshness, M. Sicard seems ever mindful of the 
words of Mde. de Staél, that extreme opinions are ‘‘ la ressource 
de ceux que ne peuvent embrasser qu’une idée a la fois.” Here 
and there, perhaps, one would desire fuller knowledge before 
completely accepting the views of the learned Abbé. But no 
thoughtful reader will close these eloquent and studied pages 
without a very full sense of their value. D. M. O'C. 


The History of Ampleforth Abbey. By Dom CuTHBeErt 
AtmonbD, O.S.B., Priest of Ampleforth Abbey. London: 
R. and T. Washbourne, 4, Paternoster Row, E.C.; New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. §8vo. 
Pp. xvii.-379. 1903. Price Ios. 
HIS book may be considered as a companion volume to 
| Father H. N. Birt’s Azstory of Downside School. After 
recording the passing on of the old English Benedictine 
Order by Father Sigebert Buckley, the history is concerned 
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with the Laurentian community at Dieulouard in Lorraine, and 
afterwards at Ampleforth. The property at Dieulouard was 
procured by Mr. Pitts, an English secular refugee priest, from 
the Primatial Chapter of Nancy for the English Benedictines, 
and the transfer was made to Father Bradshaw, the Vicar- 
General of the Spanish Benedictines, then at Douay, in 
December, 1606. From this time _until 1617 there were great 
disputes as to the exact congregation of English Benedictines 
to which authority over Dieulouard belonged. The contending 
parties were the Spanish, Cassinese, and English Westminster 
monks. A union was effected among them by the order of 
Paul V., that accredited representatives from their congregations 
should be sent to Rome to present their views. Nine Definitors 
were chosen impartially from the three congregations, and they 
drew up an agreement which was satisfactory to the Pope and 
those concerned, and which is narrated in the chapter, ‘‘ Union 
at Last.” Among the ‘‘ men of renown,” the principal place is 
given to Dr. Wm. Gifford, who resigned the post of Rector 
Magnificus at Rheims to become a monk, and who was after- 
wards promoted to the Archiepiscopal See of Rheims. Among 
the ‘‘ martyrs ” there is the remarkable case of Father Alban 
Roe, who experienced somewhat unusual treatment in prison. 
Through the intervention of the Spanish Ambassador and the 
aid of friends, Father Roe ‘‘ was for seventeen years in very 
fact a chaplain, harboured and protected by the State, officiating 
in prison for his companions, and outside for the poor Catholics 
aad others in the neighbourhood ” (p. 134). Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this freedom, he secured the martyr’s crown through an 
order left by Charles I., when leaving for the North in 1642, to 
put two Catholic prisoners to death. Father Reynolds and 
Father Roe were chosen for the honour. 

The seventeenth century brought many troubles to the Dieu- 
louard Monastery in the shape of war, pestilence, famine, and 
fire. The inhabitants showed their gratitude to the monks for 
the unremitting kindness received at their hands during the 
ravages of the bubonic plague by obtaining for the monastery 
the Royal privilege freeing the monks from the obligation of 
entertaining soldiers. This was something important, as the 
village was seldom free from the billetting of soldiers. The 
wanderings of the Laurentians in England in search of a home 
after their expulsion at the Revolution were not so long, but 
more varied than those of the Gregorians. Sir Edward Smythe’s 
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hospitable mansion of Acton Burnell sheltered both communities 
for a time ; and when this was found to be an impossible state 
of things, the owner’s wish naturally decided which community 
should leave the other in possession. The Laurentians tried 
several houses in their search for a place they could call their 
own, and at last succeeded with Ampleforth Lodge, of which 
Dr. Brewer took possession on July 30th, 1802. 

Father Almond’s narrative is throughout very much taken up 
with disputes, sometimes between the Benedictines themselves, 
sometimes between them and outsiders. He is also not sparing 


of criticism, both of men and of means employed, when he 
thinks such is deserved ; but in one case, to which a few words 


must be devoted, his zeal seems to have outrun his discretion. 
One would have expected that at this distance of time historians 
even of Downside and Ampleforth would have been able to 
speak of Bishop Baines in a spirit a little less acrimonious than 
that which we find in the histories of both these houses. Was 
it necessary to quote (p. 321) from Dr. Baines’ letter of April 
14th, 1830, written when ‘‘ tempers were hot,” the following 
passage : ‘‘ Mr. Birdsall says in his letter to Mr. Cooper (as | 
understand) that ‘Ampleforth shall prosper.’ Pompey said 
something similar, and in my opinion just about as wise.” But 
there is worse than this. Weare told that the Bishop was writing 
this ‘‘ of the College he was even then dismantling to serve his 
own ends’’; and the remark immediately following the quotation 
from the letter is: ‘‘ It is always difficult to think kindly of those 
whom one has injured.” This indicates injustice, and the in- 
justice complained of is expressed (pp. 319-320) as follows: ‘‘ It 
is sufficient to say that Prior Burgess, the Sub-Prior Rooker, 
and the Procurator Metcalfe went off, taking with them con- 
fessedly everything their consciences permitted them to lay their 
handson . . . also a herd of cattle to stock the farm—a 
sum of 4,797 . 2s. was allowed for these latter in the settlement 
—and all was pre-arranged without so much as saying, By your 
leave.’”’” Now Father James Shepherd, one of the ecclesiastical 
students who left Ampleforth with Dr. Baines on this occasion, 
May, 1830, published in his Remznziscences of Prior Park two 
documents on the matter of rumours of injuries inflicted on the 
Benedictine monks by the Vicar-Apostolic of the Western Dis- 
trict (p. 127). ‘‘ The first is an agreement between the Rev. 
Thos. Burgess and others on the one side, and the Rev. Edward 
Glover and others on the other, by which the former, on leaving 
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Ampleforth for Prior Park, agreed to give up everything held 
by them in trust for the College of Ampleforth, and all the 
money due to them as Superiors of that establishment ; and the 
latter bound themselves to settle all accounts or debts contracted 
bona fide for the said College.” In this agreement the valuation 
of the cattle to Dr. Baines for £797. 2s. is mentioned. The 
second document is to the effect that the Rev. Edward Glover, 
Superior at Ampleforth, gives 430 to the Rev. Thos. Burgess 
and the others as a viaticum for their journey to Prior Park. 
The date of both documents is May 13th, 1830. After this 
(p. 133) comes the report of the arbitrators, to the effect that no 
property was taken away from Ampleforth to Prior Park except 
a picture of St. Jerome and £150, both of which were taken by 
mistake, and both of which were returned when the mistake 
was discovered. From this it would appear that Father Almond’s 
remarks are scarcely justified. Aftera chapter on ‘‘ A Wave of 
Depression,” caused, it appears, by the bad management of 
Fathers Burgess and Metcalfe, and by the ‘‘ failure” of Father 
Towers, the rest of the book records a prosperity continued to 
the present day, and ends with the raising of Ampleforth to the 
dignity of an Abbey. Long may it flourish! The volume is 
tastefully bound, and the illustrations are many and excellent. 


D. I. 





Father Kneller, S.J., in Das Christentum und die Vertreter der neueren 
Naturwissenschaft (Freiburg: Herder. 8vo, pp. 266. 1903. 3s. 4d.), which 
forms the 84th and 85th supplement to the ‘‘Stimmen aus Maria Laach,” 
deals with the atheism and materialism for which modern science is often 
held to be responsible. He gives over 220 names of recognised authorities, 
showing that the witness of the great scientists is all in favour of religion. 
The work abounds in quotations, and will be found of great use in the pulpit 
or on the platform. 


We welcome a monograph from the pen of the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, 
D.D., in which some rational account is given of revelation. The Sources 
and Authority of Dogmatic Theology (London: Macmillan. 8vo, pp. 49. 
Is. net) recognises the necessity of a basis for faith, posits a necessary 
revelation, and concedes to tradition its place in the Christian dispensation. 


The second edition of Fr. Gavin’s book on The Sacrifice of the Mass 
(London: Burns & Oates. Pp. xxvii.-199. 1903) has been somewhat 
enlarged and revised. The new appendix on the Language of the Mass is 
excellent, and ought to satisfy any of the ‘‘ well-meaning but ill-instructed ” 
Catholics who clamour for the Mass in the vernacular. 
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Les Sacraments de l’Eglise Catholique (Paris: Zethielleux. 8vo, pp. 
380, 314, 348. 1903. sfrs. each), is a translation from the German by I’ Abbé 
Mazoyer of Dr. NICHOLAS GIHR’s work. Vols. II., III., IV., on the Holy 
Eucharist, Penance, and the remaining Sacraments, keep the high standard 
of excellence displayed by Vol. I., which has already been noticed in the 
DuBLIN REvIEW. The translation is simple and flowing, and the work will 
prove an excellent manual of pastoral theology to the priest on the mission. 
It contains copious references, and is furnished with a well-arranged and 
complete index. 


A true stimulus to devotion and an incentive to deeper thought is 
Devotions from the Psalter (London: Burns & Oates. 6by 4. Pp. viii.-176. 
1904. 18S. 6d. net), compiled by a religious of Tyburn Convent—A.S.H. The 
beautiful utterances of Hebrew poetry are used to illustrate the principal 
mysteries of Redemption, the Angels, Saints, Beatitudes, and Virtues. The 
selection from the Psalms is carefully made, and we can recommend the 
book to our readers. 


We note a handy Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary (London: 
Burns & Oates. 4 by 5%. Pp. 124. 1903). It seems clear and well 
arranged, and furnishes all needful information as to rubrics, etc. An 
English translation is given in parallel columns with the text. 


Le Médecin Chrétien (Paris: Zethielleux. 8vo, pp. viii.-304. 1903. 
3fr. 50) is a useful book, both for the medical practitioner and for the 
priest. The duties and obligations of physicians in general and in special 
cases are well discussed, and the work has the advantage of being the joint 
production of the dean of the theological faculty of Lille, CANON MOUREAU, 
and Dr. LAVRAND, of the same university. It will be found an interesting, 
timely, and practical treatment of medical practice from the standpoint of 
Catholic moral theology. 


Twenty objections to teaching as a profession are considered and 
answered in The Young Christian Teacher Encouraged, by G. C. B. 
(Freiburg: Herder. Pp. xxii.-381. 1903). The importance and nobility 
of teaching; the motives which lead one to undertake the task; the 
true light in which difficulties, real or apparent, should be viewed, and the 
spirit in which they should be met, are ably urged against them. The book 
is rich in quotations from scripture and spiritual writings. In his intro- 
duction, Bishop Spalding says of this work that it is more than an encourage 
ment—it is an inspiration. We have nothing to add to the Bishop's 
appreciation—we need withdraw nothing from it. 


The life work of Dr. Joseph Salzmann, founder of the Salesianum, the 
great seminary on the shores of Lake Michigan, of the Normal School of 
the Holy Family, and of the College of Pio Nono, is told in A Noble Priest 
{Milwaukee : Olinger & Swartz. 734 by 51. Pp. 254. 1903), translated 
from the German of the: VERY REv. JOSEPH RAINER by the Rev. Joseph 
William Berg. It gives a striking picture of Catholic work in America and 
of what a strong and saintly personality can achieve when spent in the 
service of the church. 


A delightful book, containing twelve fairy tales, is Sons o’ Cormac 
(London: Longman’s. Pp. 239. 1904. 6s. net), by ALDIS DUNBAR. The 
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stories are of the far-off days ot legendary Ireland ; told by an old gardener 
to the children, who clamour always for more—and we are inclined to do 
the same, for the crisp and well-told tales weave a spell of fascination about 
the reader. The book is well produced and illustrated. 


Miss Genevieve Irons, the author of Only a Doll (London: Burns & Oates. 
5% by 4, pp. vi.-178. 1904), knows well how to arrest and charm the 
attention of the childish mind. This charming series of tales is termed on 
the title page ‘‘Sunday Afternoon Stories for Catholic Children,’ but the 
tales have none of the element of dulness usually associated with improving 
literature. The moral is conveyed by the incidents, not sandwiched in 
amongst them like a powder between two layers of jam. 


Transatlantic fiction has found a rich field of picturesque incident and 
manners in the old colonial days of the United States. The Talisman 
(New York : Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 186. 1903), by Miss ANNA T. SADLIER, 
paints an interesting picture of those stirring days when colonists and 
Indians, governors and missionaries acted their parts upon the stage of the 
new colony. It is a story of adventure and of the camp, and will be found 
of no small interest as a picture of a bygone age. 


The anonymous publication of The Soul of Chivalry (London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein. 8vo, pp. 296. 1903. 6s.) leads us to suppose that it is the 
first book from the pen of its author. If so, it gives considerable promise 
for the future. Enlarged experience may teach the author that the 
intermixture of social questions with fiction tends to mar the interest of a 
story, while imaginary situations arbitrarily created furnish no argument for 
reform. He would have been well advised, moreover, to choose a less 
painful subject than he has done; nevertheless, the command of narrative 
power and portrayal of character argue well for his future work. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s preface to Man and Superman (Westminster : 
Archibald Constable & Co. 8vo, pp. 244. 1903, 6s.) is as long as an 
ordinary play ; and his play is a full-length novel. When he has blown off 
steam by running amok among the social conventions, he is capable of 
developing a certain sense of humour which makes the reader regret that he 
should devote so much of his space to trying to épater le bourgeois, and so 
little to the action of his drama. Some of his remarks are distinctly good. 


Hearts of Gold (New York: Benziger Bros. 8 by 5%, pp. 234, 1903. 
5s-), by J. EDHOR, transports us to a great Silesian forest on the borders of 
Russian Poland and into the lives of those officially charged with its main- 
tenance and supervision. It is a charming idyll, framed in a romantic 
setting, and woven around an interesting and well-constructed plot. 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin’s stately sonnets have won for themselves a special 
place in the favour of the limited public capable of appreciating their 
thoughtful and severe beauty. His work is, to our mind, best in the 
descriptive vein, in which the sonnet becomes a vehicle for vision instead of 
emotion. We have read Castalian Days (London: H. Frowde. 9 by 6%, 
pp. 50. 1903. 5S.) with much pleasure. 


The author of ‘‘ Corinne’'s Vow,” Miss Mary T. WAGGAMAN, has made a 
decided advance in Carroll Dare (New York: Benziger Bros. 8vo, pp. 161. 
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1903. 5S.)—an exciting tale of hazard and adventure. The Maryland-born 
hero becomes entangled in the turmoil of the French Revolution, and his 
fortunes claim the interest and attention of the reader. The plot is well 
conceived and worked out. 

The biography of the Duke of Cumberland was well worth writing, and 
Mr. BERNARD W. KELLY, in The Conqueror of Culloden (London: Wash- 
bourne. 8vo, pp. vii.-184. 1903. 3s. 6d.), has given us an interesting 
chapter in English history. The tale is well told, throwing the savage 
strength of the hero's character into high relief by the background of darker 
shadows which fall upon these pages of history. 

The tour of the globe is now a common place, yet Miss E. A. GORDON has 
sufficient power of observation to enable her to see much that is new even 
on the beaten track of travel. Clear Round (London: Sampson, Low & Co. 
7 by 5, pp. 341. 1903) is interesting, and gives one food for thought. A 
good map and illustrations enhance a record of impressions which are fresh 
and new even when called forth by subjects already familiar to most of us by 
description. 

With an entirely new framework as a tale, Via Dolorosa (London: 
Sands & Co. 8vo, pp. 403. 1903. 6s.), by a North Country Curate, gives 
the story of three ecclesiastical students of St. Sulpice. The mental history 
of Henri de St. Pierre is strongly realised and successful. The narrative is 
somewhat prolix, and we regret the errors in typography which a more 
careful revision of proofs would have obviated. 
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